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National  Advertisers  Call  on  Publishers 
to  Reduce  Advertising  Rates 

Decrease  in  Commodity  Prices  and  Distribution  Costs  Cited  as  Precedent  by  Washington  Convention — 
Local— National  Differential  and  Enforced  Combinations  Again  Attacked — Bristol  New  President 


By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 

continue  to  force  national  advertisers  to  the  “habit  of  mind"  which  urges  use  of 
purchase  space  in  both  papers  in  combi-  large  space  and  concentrate  on  making 
nation  regardless  of  whether  or  not  such  small  space  more  productive, 
a  combination  can  produce  sales  on  an  In  connection  with  this  idea,  Mr.  Lee 
economical  basis,  and,  also  suggested  that  perhaps  newspapers 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  photo¬ 
graphed  at  annual  convention  in  Washington  this  week.  Left  to  right: 
Albert  E.  Haase,  managing  director  and  secretary-treasurer;  W.  A.  Grave, 
Edison  General  Electric  Appliance  Company,  Chicago,  re-elected  vice- 
president;  Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York, 
retiring  president;  Lee  H.  Bristol,  Bristol-Myers  Company,  New  York,  new 
president;  and  P.  J.  Kelly,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  re-elected  vice- 
president.  Stuart  Peabody  of  the  Borden  Company,  New  York,  newly  elected 
vice-president,  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  12— 
Impelled  by  the  present  business  de¬ 
pression  to  seek  cost  reductions  in  all 
branches  of  their  activity,  members  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  at 
the  close  of  their  21st  annual  convention 
in  the  W’ardman  Park  Hotel  here  today 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  all  pub¬ 
lishers  to  cancel  any  advertising  rate  in¬ 
creases  contemplated,  and  further  than 
that  to  cut  existing  rates  below  their 
present'  levels. 

The  resolution,  passed  without  discus¬ 
sion  from  the  floor,  cited  the  decrease  in 
commodity  prices  and  the  economies  in 
distribution  costs  effected  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  and  stated  that  the  only  important 
exception  to  the  trend  toward  decreased 
costs  was  in  the  price  of  advertising 
space. 

In  addition  to  the  call  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  cut',  the  Association  vigorously 
reiterated  its  past  attacks  on  two  sub¬ 
jects  exclusively  in  the  newspaper  field — 
enforced  combinations  and  the  local-na¬ 
tional  rate  differential. 

Enforced  combinations  were  again,  as 
in  the  past,  termed  “uneconomic,  illogical 
and  a  very  serious  detriment  to  a  much 
•  sought  and  sorely  needed  elimination  of 
waste  in  distribution.” 

On  the  local-national  differential,  it 
was  again  stated  that  in  application  local 
and  national  rates  are  discriminatory  and 
unfair,  since  chain  stores  which  are  both 
retailers  and  manufacturers  of  their  own 
brands  are  allowed  to  obtain  the  local 
rate  and  thus  undersell  other  national 
advertisers  who  are  manufacturers  solely, 
and  therefore  must  pay  the  full  national 
rate. 

A  resolution  expressing  opposition  to 
i  the  Post  Office  Department’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  first  class  mail  rates  be 
increased  from  two  cents  to  two  and  one- 
half  cents  per  ounce  was  tabled  after  a 
brief  discussion.  The  members  felt  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  take  a  definite 
stand  on  the  matter  at  this  time  consid¬ 
ering  the  complex  factors  involved. 

The  full  text  of  the  adopted  resolutions 
follow : 

“Whereas,  general  commodity  prices, 
have  materially  and  steadily  declined  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  months,  and, 
“VV'^HEREAS,  national  advertisers  have 
successfully  reduced  costs  of  distribution 
in  many  directions  with  an  important  ex¬ 
ception  in  space  advertising  which  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  distribution  and, 

“Whereas,  we  as  buyers  of  advertis¬ 
ing  must  perforce  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  reduce  our  advertising  expense  by 
all  possible  means  and  hence,  are  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  future  to  examine  more 
closely  into  the  quality  of  circulation  and 
the  actual  purchasing  power  expressed 
therein  rather  than  to  seek  for  quantity 
circulation,  therefore, 

“Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  A.  N.  A. 
urges  publishers  to  suspend  rate  in¬ 
creases  announced  or  proposed  and  fur¬ 
ther  than  that  to  reduce  present  space 
rates  to  the  end  that  the  use  of  publica¬ 
tions  as  a  factor  in  building  business 
may  be  made  more  profitable.” 

“Whereas,  certain  publishers  who 
issue  morning  and  evening  newspapers 


“Whereas,  such  a  practice  seriously 
interferes  with  the  efforts  of  all  business 
toward  more  efficient  and  less  wasteful 
advertising  and  sales,  therefore, 

“Be  it  Resolvit),  that  the  Association 
hereby  reiterates  its  belief  that  enforced 
combinations  are  uneconomic,  illogical 
and  a  very  serious  detriment  to  a  much 
.sought  and  sorely  needed  elimination  of 
waste  in  distribution.” 

“Whereas,  many  department  stores 
who  are  manufacturers  of  a  line  of  their 
own  branded  pnxlucts  are  given  the  lowest 
preferential  rate  by  newspapers  in  spite 
of  their  being  manufacturers  in  direct 
competition  with  national  advertisers, 
and, 

“Whereas,  chain  stores  of  all  kinds, 
including  voluntary  and  manufacturer 
owned  chains,  who  are  manufacturers 
and  who  sell  their  own  branded  products 
in  direct  competition  with  nationally 
advertised  brands  are  accorded  rates,  and, 

“Whereas,  the  National  advertisers 
representing  a  large  part  of  the  total 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  United 
States  are  asked  to  pay  the  National 
or  “general”  rate, 

“Thfjiefore  be  it  Resolvfj),  that  the 
A.  N.  A.  protest  most  vigorously  against 
such  discrimination  and  unfair  competi¬ 
tion.” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  resolu¬ 
tions,  the  closing  session  Wednesday 
morning  was  marked  by  two  speeches 
which  gave  the  assembled  members  food 
for  thought. 

Ivy  Lee,  New  York  publicity  man,  in 
an  address  on  “Public  Relations”  asked 
the  A.  N.  A.  to  consider  whether  the 
present  agency  commission  system  was 
not  all  wrong,  and  if  a  flat  fee  system 
instead  of  the  present  commission  prac¬ 
tice,  would  not  force  agencies  to  abandon 


.should  be  regarded  as  public  utilities, 
and  forced  by  law  to  quote  standardized 
net  rates  to  advertisers  just  as  railroads 
are  forced  to  give  the  same  rates  to 
shippers  in  the  various  classes. 

Mr.  Lee  intimated  that  newspapers 
now  are  similar  to  railroads  before  the 
days  of  government  regulation  when  by 
preferential  rates  and  rebates  they  held 
“the  power  of  life  and  death  over  busi¬ 
nesses.” 

Elaborating  his  fee  suggestion  for 
agencies,  Mr.  Lee  disclaimed  that  he  was 
intimating  that  agencies  urge  use  of 
large  and  expensive  space  because  if 
brings  them  more  in  commissions.  He 
said  that  this  has  resulted  from  a  “habit 
of  mind”  and  that  not  until  agencies  are 
on  a  fee  basis  will  they  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  small  space. 

Regarding  free  publicity,  Mr.  Lee  said 
he  believed  such  activity  on  the  part 
of  advertising  agencies  to  be  legitimate 
but  that  all  publicity  sent  out  should  be 
signed  by  fhe  advertiser  rather  than  the 
agency.  He  also  defended  free  publicity 
“which  has  been  so  much  attacked  re¬ 
cently,  especially  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,”  saying  that  it  should  be  truthful 
and  should  be  signed  by  a  responsible 
person  or  firm. 

The  solution  of  the  free  publicity  prob¬ 
lem  lies  in  the  wastebasket  of  the  editor 
receiving  it,  he  declared. 

Paul  M.  Mazur  of  Lehman  Brothers, 
bankers.  New  York,  analyzed  present 
business  conditions  declaring  that  recov¬ 
ery  would  perhaps  not  begin  until  the 
late  spring  of  1931.  The  problem  is  to 
increase  consumption,  he  said,  and  to  do 
this  the  present  high  wage  standards 
must  be  retained. 

He  said  that  inventories  of  capital 


giKxls  in  the  hands  of  producers  is  still 
t(X)  high,  but  that  retail  stiKks  are  lower 
than  af  this  time  a  year  ago  indicating 
a  gixxl  condition. 

He  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  five- 
day  week  will  eventually  be  adopted 
widely  to  give  workers  two  idle  days 
per  week,  which  he  said  would  be  “con¬ 
suming  days”’  and  add  at  least  one- 
twentieth  to  sales  volumes.  Production 
would  not  suffer  by  the  five-day  week, 
he  predicted. 

The  worship  of  mass  production  has 
been  proven  false,  he  said,  and  the  direct 
cause  of  the  present  depression  was  over¬ 
production. 

The  tariff  has  been  a  drag  on  business 
recovery,  Mr.  Mazur  declared,  citing  the 
fact  that  our  foreign  trade  has  dropped 
two  billion  dollars  this  year. 

“We  have  jeopardized  forty  to  fifty 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  future  foreign 
trade  to  protect  the  five  billion  we  now 
have,”  he  said. 

Joseph  P.  Day,  president  of  Joseph 
P.  Day,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Bennett 
C'happle  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill, 
Middletown,  O.,  were  the  last  speakers 
at  the  closing  session  VV'ednesday  morn¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Day  told  how  advertising  had 
aided  him  in  selling  huge  blocks  of  real 
estate  in  New  York  City  and  Mr.  Chappie 
stressed  the  power  of  advertising  to 
jiromote  peace. 

“Give  me  one-tenth  of  the  money  now 
devoted  to  world  armaments  to  spend  on 
advertising  peace,  and  I  will  build  such 
a  backlog  of  hostility  to  war  in  the 
minds  of  citizens  of  all  countries  that  a 
war  would  be  almost  impossible,”  he 
declared. 

The  convention,  attended  by  more  than 
200  members,  was  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  ever  held  by  the  group.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  marketing  information 
the  government  offers  and  the  entire 
first  day  was  devoted  to  speeches  by 
government  officials  explaining  the  re¬ 
searches  they  are  making  which  will 
give  national  advertisers  new  figures  on 
which  to  base  their  activities  and  achieve 
economies.  In  addition,  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  of 
the  F(xxl  and  Drug  Administration  were 
present  to  explain  the  regulatory  func¬ 
tions  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
advertising  and  labeling. 

The  highlight  of  the  convention  was  the 
annual  banquet  Monday  night,  a  brilliant 
affair  at  which  President  Herbert 
Hoover  was  the  chief  speaker.  More 
than  400  members,  guests,  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  were  present  in  the  main 
liallroom  of  the  Wardman  Park  hotel. 

The  President  arrived  a  few  minutes 
ahead  of  his  scheduled  time  of  8:55 
p.  m.,  and  there  was  a  wait  of  a  few 
minutes  while  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  completed  the  countrywide  net¬ 
work  of  39  stations.  President  Hoover 
was  introduced  by  President  Lichtenberg 
of  the  A.N.A.  after  Graham  McNamee 
had  announced  the  forthcoming  program. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  address,  which  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  brief  and  took  but  about  ten 
minutes  to  deliver,  stressed  the  fact  that 
advertising  has  been  the  stimulant  which 
has  “stirr^  the  lethargy  of  the  old  law 
of  supply  and  demand”  and  transformed 
“cottage  industries”  into  mass  produc- 
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tion.  The  importance  of  the  position 
advertising  now  occupies,  the  President 
said,  is  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  depend  upon  the  truth  of  the 
statements  advertisers  present.  The  full 
text  of  the  President’s  address  is  carried 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Following  President  Hoover,  David 
Lawrence,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
United  States  Daily  spoke,  interpreting 
the  meaning  of  last  week’s  congressional 
elections  m  terms  of  current  business. 
He  declared  that  the  large  Democratic 
gains  in  both  House  and  Senate  did  not 
necessarily  forecast  an  era  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  or  uncertainty,  since  both  major 
parties  are  equally  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  for  the  country  a  return  of  prosperity 
and  hence  nothing  will  be  done  to  injure 
"legitimate”  industry. 

He  pointed  out  that  it  will  be  thirteen 
months  until  the  Congress  just  elected 
will  take  office,  in  December,  1931,  and 
that  by  that  time  the  recovery  process 
may  be  fully  under  way. 

The  convention  was  opened  Monday 
morning  by  President  Lichtenberg,  who 
stressed  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  learning  from  them  what  the 
government  is  doing  to  aid  business.  He 
introduced  Robert  P.  L^mont,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  who  outlined  its  many  and 
various  activities,  including  the  Radio 
Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics,  and  the  nine  other  divi¬ 
sions.  He  urged  A.  N.  A.  members  to 
make  full  use  of  the  facilities  and  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  department. 

President  Lichtenberg  then  spoke  on 
the  rising  cost  of  distribution,  declaring 
that  lit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  many 
service  factors  manufacturers  are  giving 
with  their  products.  His  remarks  are 
carried  at  length  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Surface,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce,  W'as  then  introduced  and  under 
the  general  subject  of  "marketing  infor¬ 
mation  the  government  offers  you”  he 
introduced  eleven  departments  heads  who 
in  turn  answered  printed  ^estions  asked 
by  the  A.  N.  A.,  each  official  taking  a 
different  question. 

In  brief,  A.  N.  A.  members  discovered: 
That  three  new  divisions  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  were  organized  the  past  summer, 
two  of  which  are  purely  research  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  field  of  marketing,  while  the 
third  is  a  market  service  division  wheih 
handles  the  public  relations  end  of  the 
work : 

That  data  cm  the  census  of  distribution 
is  being  released  as  rapidly  as  it  is  com¬ 
piled,  and  that  preliminary  releases  for 
four  cities  at  retail  and  two  cities  at 
wholesale  have  already  been  made. 

That  an  effort  will  be  made  to  extend 
the  1931  census  of  manufacturers  to  in¬ 
clude  figures  on  consumption  of  indus¬ 
trial  go^s  in  addition  to  the  840  items  of 
raw  materials  now  covered. 

That  a  supplement  to  the  Market  Data 
Handbook  of  the  U.  S.  covering  15  addi¬ 
tional  items  will  be  issued,  and  that  if 
present  plans  materialize  a  new  handbook 
with  more  recent  and  revised  statistics 
will  be  issued  in  two  years. 

That  in  addition  to  the  completed  New 
England  and  Pacific  Southwest  surveys, 
two  others,  a  Pacific  Northwest  and  a 
Gulf  Southwest  are  being  made,  and  a 
Midwest  and  a  West  Midcontinent  are 
being  planned.  (These  surveys  show 
commodity  movements  on  a  regional 
basis). 

That  more  than  300  committees  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  representing  various  industries 
are  cooperating  with  divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  gathering 
market  information,  suggesting  data 
needed  and  methcxls  of  obtaining  it. 

That  beyond  a  simplified  practice 
recommendation  printed  in  1923,  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of 
standardization  of  page  sizes  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  catalogs,  and  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  can  do  little  upon  this  subject  with¬ 
out  a  demand  from  the  groups  and  or¬ 
ganizations  involved. 

In  addition  it  was  reported  that  the 
department  has  in  list  form,  circulation 
and  rate  data  for  some  7,000  foreign  pub¬ 
lications  obtained  by  Questionnaire  from 
1.’.  S.  consuls.  It  was  admitted,  how- 


IVY  LEE  REVEALED 

(  Editorial) 


Mr.  I\’Y  lee  again  demonstrated  this  week,  in  his  address  before 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  how  little  the  public 
relations  mind  can  comprehend  this  country’s  system  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  free  press.  The  radical  changes  he  proposes  in  the  current 
concepts  of  both  cannot  be  appreciated,  except  on  the  theory  that  he 
regards  both  ideas  as  uneconomic  and  foreign  to  our  civilization. 

Abolition  of  the  agency  commission  system  is  advocated  by  the 
Prince  of  Press  Agents,  because,  willy-nilly,  it  forces  the  agency  to 
recommend  purchase  of  large  publication  space  units  whether  or  not 
large  space  fits  the  advertiser’s  needs. 

Regulation  of  the  press  as  a  public  utility  he  sees  as  a  coming  neces¬ 
sity,  for  newspapers,  he  believes,  are  now  in  the  state  of  chaos  that 
characterized  the  raihoads  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
laid  down  their  rate  schedules. 

We  cannot  take  Mr.  Lee  seriously.  Perhaps  we  err  in  too  greatly 
dignifying  his  ideas  by  this  comment.  It  may  be  that  he  is  fishing  in 
troubled  business  waters,  fomenting  distrust  of  proven  advertising  meth¬ 
ods  that  distinctly  are  not  his,  building  a  backfire  against  the  newspapers’ 
growing  hostility  to  his  kind  of  exploitation.  In  any  case,  w'e  doubt 
that  the  level-headed  gentlemen  who  inxe.st  $250,0()0,(XX)  annually  for 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  will  do  much 
to  forward  his  ideas. 

For,  in  all  the  arguments  that  advertisers  and  publishers  have  raised 
against  the  agency  commission  system,  no  one  before  has  seriously 
suggested  that  agencies  habitually  buy  more  space  than  they  believe 
their  clients  can  economically  use.  In  our  present  knowledge  of  dis¬ 
tribution  processes,  every  advertisement,  every  campaign,  is  an  experi¬ 
ment.  Seldom  are  two  combinations  of  circumstances  exactly  alike, 
and  the  results  achieved  by  one  dollar  today  may  require  tw’o  dollars 
for  their  duplication  next  week.  Newspapers,  advertising  agencies,  and 
e.xperienced  advertisers  themselves  have  eliminated  much  of  the  guess¬ 
work  in  advertising  of  products  for  which  a  demand  has  l)een  created,  but 
there  is  no  norm  for  products  making  their  first  bid  for  popular  favor. 
The  agency  might  well  err  on  the  side  of  economy  as  on  that  of  extrava¬ 
gance  in  the  latter  case,  and  in  the  former,  especially  in  the  case  of 
A.N.A.  organizations,  there  is  little  chance  for  agency  greed  to  dominate 
the  size  of  allotment  of  the  appropriation. 

In  theorv’,  the  fee  system  seems  the  road  to  correction  of  an 
admittedly  illogical  set-up ;  in  practice,  agreement  is  general  that  it  would 
throttle  a  powerful  servant  of  industry.  When  commerce  and  industry 
reach  what  is  probably  Mr.  Lee’s  ideal,  with  all  business  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  mammoth  units,  and  all  advertising  genius  similarly  concen¬ 
trated,  with  the  initiative  of  the  individual  operator  snuffed  completely 
out,  his  fee  proposal  might  work — but  it  would  no  longer  be  needed. 
In  that  civilization,  advertising  will  be  about  as  necessary  as  flint 
arrowheads  and  fig-leaf  clothing. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  his  suggestion  for  public  utility  regula¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  advertising  rates.  Far  as  the  press  and  people  of 
this  country  have  diverged  from  the  concept  of  the  founding  fathers, 
neither  has  lost  sight  of  the  distinctive  function  given  the  press  in 
the  nation’s  beginnings.  Its  constitutional  status  is  that  of  a  public 
institution,  operated  privately  for  the  public  good,  and  forever  protected 
from  interference  by  those  who  should  serve  but  might  betray  a  public 
mission.  From  John  Peter  Zenger  to  Don  Mellett,  every  decade  has 
given  proof  that  the  original  idea  was  sound,  that  it  continues  to  be 
sound,  and  that  members  of  the  press  will  give  up  comfort  and  life  to 
justify  their  constitutional  privilege. 

By  what  straight  line  of  reasoning  can  such  an  institution  be  ranged 
beside  traction  and  telephone  companies? 

By  what  right  can  government,  and  its  underworld  retainer,  cor¬ 
rupt  partisan  pxilitics,  undertake  the  economic  regulation  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  designed  to  protect  the  public  from  politico-governmental  abuses? 
For.  if  the  pKiwer  to  tax  is  the  pxiwer  to  destroy,  so  equally  is  the 
pxiwer  to  regulate  income.  It  needs  no  A1  dapxme  to  imagine  the 
pxjssibilities  for  new  rackets  in  this  scheme. 

With  all  due  respiect  for  the  gentleman  who  believes  he  has  made 
America  safe  and  pleasant  for  his  once  detested  employers,  we  can’t 
take  him  seriously  as  a  critic  of  paid  advertising  and  free  press  tech¬ 
nique.  Years  of  getting  what  he  wanted  printed  as  news  by  editors 
he  undoubtedly  regards  as  suckers  probably  leads  him  to  apply  the 
same  label  to  all  business  men  so  misguided  as  to  pay  their  way  when 
they  want  public  attention  called  to  their  commercial  affairs. 

The  world  wdll  be  pier  feet  when  all  advertising  appropriations  are 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Lee.  with  a  fat  fee  promised  for  Page  One  space  in 
a  chain  of  10-cent  fare  newspapers.  But,  in  that  perfect  world,  we  fear, 
there  won’t  be  any  newspapers. 


ever,  that  since  this  material  was  gath¬ 
ered  in  1927  and  since  advertising  rates 
quoted  by  many  foreign  publications  are 
highly  “perishable.”  much  of  this  in¬ 
formation  is  perhaps  out-of-date. 


The  functioning  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  explained,  revealing  that 
the  initial  purpose  was  to  test  materials 
for  government  purchasing  agencies,  but 
that  its  scope  has  been  broadened  to  in¬ 


clude  sp^ial  work  for  trade  associations, 
and  individual  manufacturers.  Working 
with  the  bureau  are  61  research  associates 
representing  96  industrial  associations. 
Results  of  completed  experiments  must 
be  printed,  even  if  the  result  the  trade 
association  or  manufacturer  wished  to 
show  was  not  found,  it  was  stated.  Re¬ 
ports  must  be  truthful  and  tell  all  the 
facts,  and  none  which  do  not  do  this 
are  issued.  Manufacturers  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  tested  are  not  permitted 
to  use  the  results  in  their  advertising, 
“but  not  all  of  them  lean  over  backward 
in  following  that  rule.”  The  bureau  does 
not  solicit  work  for  private  agencies  and 
tries  to  keep  such  activity  to  a  minimum, 
it  was  stated. 

Advertisers  who  use  motion  pictures 
are  being  aided  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  compilation  of  lists  of 
schools,  clubs,  etc.,  equipj^d  to  show  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  by  indicating  what 
type  of  films  are  desired  by  the  various 
groups.  A  questionnaire  has  been  sent 
to  3,000  companies  in  an  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  channels  of  exhibition  they 
had  found  most  successful.  Exhibitors 
are  guided  to  the  source  of  industrial 
films  by  publication  each  year  of  a  “com¬ 
plete  list  of  non-theatrical  film  sources.” 

Definite  progress  in  the  work  of  chart¬ 
ing  commodity  movements  by  regional 
divisions  is  being  made,  although  the 
work  is  extremely  complex.  The  depart¬ 
ment  hopes  at  some  time  to  give  these 
figures  on  a  statewide  basis.  The  big 
problem  is  finding  manufacturers  whose 
records  are  sufficiently  detailed  to  permit 
such  compilations. 

Including  Secretary  Lamont,  thirteen 
officials  of  the  department  were  present 
to  give  in  minute  detail  the  foregoing 
information. 

President  Lichtenberg  thanked  them 
heartily  on  behalf  of  the  A.  N.  A.  mem¬ 
bership  for  their  thorough  analysis  of 
how  the  government  is  cooperating  with 
business  to  achieve  more  economic  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Three  other  government  officials  were 
heard  during  the  Mondav  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  —  C.  W.  Crawford,  in  charge  of 
interstate  supervision  in  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration;  Frederic  A.  Til¬ 
ton,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
and  William  E.  Humphrey,  member  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Crawford,  in  response  to  a  printed 
question,  stated  that  it  is  impossible  for 
his  department  to  approve  a  label  in  ad¬ 
vice,  such  approval  would  not  be  legally 
binding  or  even  assure  a  firm  that  it 
would  not  be  prosecuted  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  or  Insecticide  Acts.  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  laws  rests  with  the 
courts,  he  said,  and  no  provision  in  the 
law  creating  his  department  gives  any 
member  the  right  to  approve  a  label. 

Health  officers  in  any  State  and  any 
U.  S.  district  attorney  can  bring  actions 
for  improper  labeling.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  is  always  willing 
to  advise  a  manufacturer  as  to  whether 
it  thinks  his  label  is  within  the  law,  Mr. 
Crawford  said,  but  added  that  often 
this  advice  is  disregarded. 

He  told  of  a  series  of  radio  talks  now 
being  given  by  his  department  to  get 
the  public  to  read  labels  more  carefully 
and  more  intelligently. 

Mr.  Tilton,  after  declaring  that  the 
Post  Office  should  be  self-supporting  and 
citing  the  $58,000,000  yearly  deficit,  de¬ 
clare  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  de¬ 
partment  to  recommend  to  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  an  increase  of  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  cents  in  the  rate 
on  first-class  mail.  The  matter  has  been 
studied  carefully,  he  declared,  and  that 
it  is  the  belief  of  the  department  that 
if  an  increase  were  made  in  any  other 
class  so  much  mail  would  be  diverted  to 
other  channels  that  a  deficit  would  still 
exist.  Allowance  has  been  made,  he  said, 
for  a  certain  amount  of  decrease  in  the 
use  of  first-class  if  the  increase  becomes 
effective. 

He  also  reported  that  under  a  recent 
act  of  Congress  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  is  permitted  in  effect  to  "write  off” 
the  books  a  sum  of  $^,000,(XX)  expended 
annually  in  the  handling  of  franked  and 
penalty  mail,  so  that  this  sum  is  not 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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A.N.P.A.  Fall  Meeting  Reveals  Publishers*  Agitation  Over  Production  Cost — Benson  Warns  Again  of 
Uneconomic  Rate  Practices — Local-National  Report  Goes  to  April  Meeting 


(By  telegraph  to  EIditor  &  Publisher) 

C  EA  ISLAND  BEACH,  Ga.,  Nov.  12. 
^  — Extravagant  and  wasteful  competi¬ 
tion  between  newspapers  striving  for  im¬ 
pressive  circulation  volume  was  vigor¬ 
ously  denounced  from  both  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  advertising  agency  standpoint 
during  the  fall  convention  of  the  A.meri- 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asociation  at 
the  Cloister  Hotel  here  Monday  to  Wed¬ 
nesday  this  week.  With  economy  in 
operation  as  the  motivating  force  of 
most  addresses  and  discussions,  the  con¬ 
vention  was  marked  by  the  keen  interest 
in  finding  methods  of  checking  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  displayed  by  the  assembled 
publishers.  In  the  formal  sessions  and 
in  private  conversations  the  publishers 
sought  the  experience  of  other  newspa¬ 
per  executives  in  cutting  down  wasteful 
practice.  The  economy  talk  reached  its 
climax  in  a  round-table  session  Monday 
night  conducted  by  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
general  manager  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  which  lasted  for  nearly  three 
hours  and  which  developed  into  the  most 
spirited  discussion  of  the  week.  John 
Henson,  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  speakinj; 
as  a  guest  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  warned  pub¬ 
lishers  that  their  blind  race  for  quantity 
circulation  and  their  failure  to  reach  a 
definite  decision  on  the  differentials  be¬ 
tween  local  and  national  advertising 
rates  were  confusing  national  advertisers 
and  their  agents  and  were  costing  the 
newspapers  thousands  of  lines  of  dis¬ 
play  copy. 

A  step  toward  clearing  up  the  local- 
national  situation  was  taken  at  Tuesday’s 
session  when  George  Auer,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  presented  a  definition  of  local 
advertising  for  the  consideration  of  the 
members. 

This  definition  followed  closely  along 
the  lines  of  that  adopted  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  publishers’  groups.  As 
the  fall  convention  has  no  legislative 
authority,  the  definition  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  yet  to  be  appointed,  which 
will  make  any  revisions  which  might  be 
necessary  and  present  it  for  adoption  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.N.P.A.  in 
New  York  next  April. 

Newsprint  and  labor  problems,  the  re¬ 
lation  of  radio  to  the  newspaper,  accur¬ 
acy  in  news  presentation  and  economies 
in  the  mechanical  department  were  other 
topics  which  occupied  the  delegates’  at¬ 
tention. 

The  convention,  the  first  to  be  held  so 
far  south,  was  attended  by  about  100 
publishers,  many  of  whom  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  their  wives  and  families.  The 
total  renistration  of  members  and  guests 
at  the  Cloister  Hotel  was  about  IW. 

While  the  publishers  were  in  session 
the  ladies  passed  the  time  with  golf  and 
in  sightseeing  trips  on  St.  Simons  Island, 
rich  in  the  romantic  lore  of  pirate  days. 

A  pall  of  sadness  was  cast  over  the 
gathering  Monday  morning  with  the 
announcement  that  Charles  D.  Atkin¬ 
son,  business  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  had  died  of  heart  failure  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  He  and  Mrs.  Atkinson 
had  been  among  the  early  arrivals  at 
Sea  Island  Beach.  He  was  taken  sud¬ 
denly  ill  and  died  about  two  o’clock 
Monday  morning.  As  a  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  the  program  committee,  through 
Mr.  Davis,  announced  that  the  golf 
tournaments  and  the  golf  auction 
would  be  cancelled.  The  body  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Atlanta.  Major  John  S. 
Cohen,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Mrs.  Cohen  accompanied  Mrs. 
Atkinson  back  to  her  home. 

A  resolution  of  sympathy  was  read 
by  Clark  Howell,  publisher  of  the 
.Atlanta  Constitution,  at  the  opening 
session  Monday  afternoon.  The  text 
of  the  resolution  follows : 

“The  Amen'can  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  .Association,  in  convention  assem- 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

bled,  expresses  its  profound  regret  at  the  ‘extras’  and  ‘specials’  and  forces  us 
sudden  death  of  one  of  its  members,  agents  into  the  unseemly  role  of  dicker- 
Charles  D.  Atkinson,  business  manager  ing  for  a  bargain.  And  among  pub- 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  fishers,  themselves,  it  undermines  good 

“Mr.  -Atkinson  has  been  identified  with  faith,  that  simple,  practical  good  faith 


Howard  Davis,  business  manager,  iVeie  V'or/c //er«W  Tribune,  and  chairman  of  the 
A.N.P,A.  meeting,  received  the  greetings  of  Georgia  from  Gov.  L.  (L  Hardman. 


this  association,  as  the  representative  of 
his  newspaper,  for  many  years,  having 
been  an  active  participant  in  its  deliber¬ 
ations.  Through  the  charm  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  he  endeared  himself  to  the  en¬ 
tire  memliership.  Forceful,  able,  cour¬ 
ageous  and  straightforward,  his  judgment 
and  his  leadership  has  for  many  years 
played  a  prominent  part  in  shaping  the 
course  and  the  policy  of  the  association. 

“In  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  member, 
and  of  a  friend  so  universally  esteemed 
among  its  members,  this  association 

“Resolves,  That  a  page  of  its  minutes 
be  set  apart  to  his  memory  and  that  this 
expression  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  be 
.sent  to  his  bereaved  widow  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  associates  on  the  Journal.” 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribtine  and  vice- 
president  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  presided  in 
the  absence  of  Harry  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  as.socia- 
tion  president.  Mr.  Davis  opened  the 
convention  by  introducing  Governor  L. 
G.  Hardman  of  Georgia,  who  welcomed 
the  publishers  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Benson’s  address,  coming  at  the 
end  of  the  Monday  afternoon  .session, 
was  greeted  with  profound  attention  and 
deep  interest  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  men.  He  took  the  publishers  to 
task  for  their  apparent  failure  to  look 
upon  their  business  from  a  national 
rather  than  a  local  standpoint.  An  inci¬ 
dent  or  a  condition  in  one  city  is  very 
likely  to  affect  advertising  in  a  com¬ 
munity  far  across  the  country,  he  pointed 
out.  Less  destructive  competition  and 
more  constructive  co-operation  was 
urged  by  the  A.  A.  A.  A.  president  as 
the  means  of  setting  up  a  definite  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rate  structure  and 
bringing  back  lost  accounts  to  the  dailies. 

Agreeing  that  the  advertising  agencies 
must  do  their  part  to  promote  better 
understanding  between  themselves  and 
the  press,  Mr.  Benson  launched  into  an 
attack  on  wasteful  competition. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  declared,  “there 
is  nothing  more  wasteful  than  a  blind 
effort  to  get  business,  regardless  of 
method  or  expense.  That  breaks  down 
values;  eats  the  heart  out  of  profits.  In 
the  newspaper  business  it  is  peculiarly 
destructive.  It  undermines  rates,  induces 
extravagance,  opens  the  floodgates  of 


uixin  which  all  business  and  all  credit 
depend.” 

-A  feeling  is  being  aroused  against  un¬ 
restrained  competition,  was  Mr.  Benson’s 
view,  and  publishers  should  find  some 
method  of  coping  with  the  problem.  A 
group  of  far-seeing  and  influential 
leaders  should  be  formed  among  the 
publishers  to  co-operate  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  he  suggested.  Meetings, 
he  lielieved,  should  be  regional  at  first. 

“That  group,”  Mr.  Benson  continued, 
“could  determine  and  agree  upon  policies 
in  regard  to:  forced  circulation  and  its 
high  cost,  unreliable  advertising  and  its 
effect  upon  reader  confidence,  free  pub¬ 
licity  and  its  venalizing  effects,  local 
trade  aid  and  how  to  define  it,  agency 
recognition  and  how  to  standardize  it, 
high  pressure  selling  and  how  to  relieve 
it.  It  could  moderate  destructive  compe¬ 
tition.  It  could  encourage  and  assist 
local  groups  of  newspaper  publishers  in 
important  centers,  groups  which  could 
consider  the  welfare  of  the  newspaper 
business  in  their  communities,  agree  on 
sound  circulation,  upon  honest  advertis¬ 
ing,  upon  unbiased  and  scientific  study 
of  markets  and  circulations  in  their 
towns.  They  could  stop  or  relieve  the 
expensive  rivalry  among  them.  .And  best 
of^  all,  they  could  and  would  build  up  a 
spirit  of  good  faith.” 

Mr.  Benson  referred  to  the  work  done 
by  the  Qeveland  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
-Association  in  relieving  expensive  com¬ 
petition.  and  suggested  the  establishment 
of  more  such  efficient  groups  to  build  up 
newspapers  in  every  city  and  stop  tbe 
sandbagging  tactics  of  advertisers  and 
agents  in  seeking  local  rates  for  national 
copy.  Conditions  in  some  cities  affect 
business  in  all  cities,  he  observed.  Many 
accounts  are  leaving  newspapers  because 
of  running  against  trouble  in  certain 
cities,  even  though  conditions  in  other 
communities  are  highly  satisfactorv. 

“It  is  time,  in  my  opinion,’’  Mr. 
Benson  declared,  “that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  take  a  national  view  of  advertis¬ 
ing  just  as  other  media  do,  ami  co-operate 
for  the  welfare  of  their  business  as  a 
whole.” 

In  announcing  that  the  agencies  were 
ready  to  do  their  part  toward  solving 
the  rate  and  circulation  problems,  Mr. 
Benson  pointed  out  that  what  they  could 


do  was  limited  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
spending  the  money  of  their  client's  and 
could  not  use  any  part  of  it  to  improve 
the  newspaper  situation.  He  declared, 
however,  that  the  agencies  could  co¬ 
operate  by  improving  the  buying 
technique  of  their  media  department's. 
“They  are,  I  fear,”  he  stated,  “the  weak 
link  in  the  agency  chain  of  operation.” 
Although  there  are  many  good  space 
buyers,  he  said,  there  are  others  governed 
by  prejudices  and  fixed  ideas.  He 
pointed  to  the  quality  circulation  surveys 
made  by  Dr.  Starch  for  the  benefit  of 
media  departments.  More  of  these  will 
be  made,  he  said. 

The  free  publicity  evil,  too,  can  be 
controlled,  Mr.  Benson  believed. 

“Such  wastes  and  abuses  as  exist  in 
free  publicity  and  in  excessive  demands 
for  trade  aid,”  he  declared,  “we  could 
minimize  by  a  frank  discussion  between 
us,  between  our  group  and  any  groups 
you  may  build  for  that  purpose.  We 
are  all  anxious  to  lessen  waste.  Rate 
differentials  could  .be  discussed,  their 
causes  and  effects  and  remedies,  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding  of  each 
other’s  problem  and  each  other’s  need.” 

Declaring  that  the  rate  differential  is 
the  most  serious  problem  of  all,  Mr. 
Henson  continued : 

“Your  rate  structures  have  been  de¬ 
moralized.  We  never  know  when  a 
campaign  is  to  be  run  local  or  national, 
whether  to  expect  agency  commission  or 
look  to  the  advertiser  for  pay.  National 
advertisers  have  learned  the  facts  and 
now  insist  upon  fair  treatment.  Just  as 
long  as  there  is  a  wide  differential,  they 
will  make  an  agressive  effort  for  the 
local  rate,  and  just  as  long  as  that  rate 
is  available  to  anyone,  all  others  have 
to  seek  it  in  self-protection.” 

This  condition,  Mr.  Benson  went  on, 
makes  for  unfair  compet'ition  among  ad¬ 
vertisers,  with  the  manufacturer  of  a 
national  brand  often  being  charged  the 
national  rate,  while  a  rival  product 
under  a  local  name  is  advertised  at  a 
local  rate.  -After  discussing  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  the  present  rate  structure,  the 
A.A.A.A.  president  said : 

“This  does  not  mean  that  the  national 
advertiser  necessarily  should  enjoy  the 
same  rate  as  a  local  advertiser;  maybe 
he  should,  and  maybe  he  should  not ;  it 
is  too  complex  a  question  to  answer 
offhand.  Perhaps  a  differential  is  justi¬ 
fied,  but  it  certainly  should  be  as  low 
as  possible  and  be  clearly  justified  by 
reason  of  costs  definitely  arrived  at  or 
by  reason  of  newspaper  needs  definitely 
known.  The  national  advertiser  is  a 
business  man  who  understands  costs  and 
prices,  he  won’t  be  unreasonable  when 
he  knows  what  they  are;  but  he  will 
buck  vigorously  any  wide  differentials  or 
any  blind  differential  he  cannot  under¬ 
stand.” 

Mr.  Benson  brought  his  address  to  a 
close  with  a  defense  of  the  system  of 
agency  commissions  and  a  plea  for  more 
rigid  application  of  rules  governing 
recognition  of  agencies  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

■The  first  topic  of  business  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  program  was  a  talk  on 
newsprint  by  William  G.  Chandler,  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  chairman  of  the 
newsprint  committee. 

He  declared  that  circumstances  at 
present  were  extremely  unfavorable  to¬ 
ward  the  expected  agreement  between 
leading  newsprint  manufacturers,  and 
that,  although  no  merger  or  central 
marketing  organization  is  likely  to  be 
formed  in  the  immediate  future,  there 
remain  the  possibilitv  of  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  eventuallv.  Any  agreement  made 
now  would  probably  be  effected  between 
only  two  of  the  concerned  mills,  he  said. 

C.  f.  Ktr  '  Haiieilton  ((Or/t.'i  Spectator, 
a*  me  njier  of-  the  .jewspriPt  coir,nii<tre>  of 
the  Canadian  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 
Soc'ptiop,  spoke  briefly  in  concurrence 
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Prominent  at  the  puhlishers’  fall  convention  at  Sea  Inland  Beach.  Ga.,  were  (left  to  riftht):  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago 
Tribune;  S.  E.  Thomason.  Chicago  Times  and  Tampa  Tribune;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe,  and  John  Stewart 

Brvan.  Richmond  ISetvs-Leader. 


with  Mr.  Chandler’s  views,  and  shed 
some  light  on  the  situation  from  the 
Canadian  side. 

"Should  a  free  trade  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Canada  and  Kngland  result  from 
the  change  of  government  in  the 
Dominion,"  he  said,  "it  is  possible  that 
a  great  amount  of  Canadian  paper  will 
he  shipped  to  England.” 

This,  Mr.  Ker  pointed  out,  would  open 
a  larger  market  for  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  and  might  result  in  a  more  stable 
condition  in  the  industry. 

S.  R.  Winch,  Portalnd  Orci/on  Jour¬ 
nal,  told  of  conditions  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  where  price  reductions  were  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  Crown-Zellerhach 
interests,  which  hold  a  virtual  monopoly 
on  newsprint  .sales  in  that  section. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  floor 
as  to  whether  any  real  offers  had  been 
received  from  paper  sales  agents  and 
what  prices  were  quoted,  several  pub¬ 
lishers  replied  they  had  been  offered 
foreign  newsprint  at  $.t1  at  tidewater.  No 
one,  however,  re|>orted  any  offers  of 
Canadian  or  domestic  i)aper  at  lower 
than  the  present  market  quotations.  The 
general  impression  of  those  entering  the 
discussion  was  that  prices  would  prob¬ 
ably  remain  the  same  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  that  if  the  figure  went  to 
an  exceedingly  low  level  there  would 
be  a  reaction  in  the  opposite  direction 
at  some  future  time. 

“Speaking  of  “Accuracy  in  the  News¬ 
paper,”  Lee  A.  White,  Detroit  Xeu'S, 
made  a  plea  for  discontinuance  of  the 
habit  of  writing  headlines  which  do  not 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  story  they 
lead.  He  declared  it  was  to  the  l)est 
interests  of  publishers  that  news  be  not 
perverted  so  as  to  place  a  sensational 
meaning  on  stories  not  necessarily  sensa- 
sational  in  themselves.  Suppression  of 
news  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  bar 
the  salacious  and  foul,  he  said,  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Benson’s  address,  which  termi¬ 
nated  the  session,  was  not  followed  by 
any  comment  from  the  floor. 

The  special  round  table  discussion  of 
economy  directed  by  Col.  Knox  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  brought  forth  lively  debates 
on  the  merits  of  rival  publishing  systems 
in  various  cities.  Taking  as  the  keynote 
of.  tjie  session  the  statement  tlwt  "com-, 
pctifofs.  should  . be  -  co-operative,”  CeL 
ICnox.  detcgred  tl.r.t  publishers  could  fight 
just  as  hard  for  the  same  essentials,  if 


they  cut  out  the  foolish  e.xtravagances 
of  wasteful  competition. 

“Beyond  a  certain  point,”  he  declared, 
"there  is  a  fringe  of  lunacy  in  which 
newspapers,  seeking  increased  circula¬ 
tions,  go  after  a  loose  floating  class  of 
readers  with  premiums  and  offers  of  all 
sorts  of  prizes.  These  efforts  are  just 
needless  waste. 


The  Hearst  executive  cited  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  had  been  wagiiitr  a  costly  and 
bitter  circulation  war,  until  uikmi  agree¬ 
ment  all  such  efforts  were  suspended. 
The  result  was  that  the  papers  found 
their  circulations  at  exactly  the  same 
level  as  they  had  been  during  the  fight 
and  they  savctl  time  and  money  in  the 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  A.N.P.A.  CONVENTION 


WITH  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings 
free  from  business  meetings,  most 
of  the  A.N.1’..\.  memlH.Ts  donned  their 
knickers  and  sweaters,  .slung  their  golf 
clubs  over  their  shoulders  and  hied  then- 
selves  to  the  golf  course  on  St.  Simon’s 
Island.  A  few  who  brought  their  bath¬ 
ing  suits  spenit  their  morning  swimming. 
They  confined  their  activities,  however, 
to  the  spacious  fresh  water  ixKil,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  water  was  suited 
to  aquatic  sixirt  than  that  of  the  less 
thoughtful  surf.  The  ladies  put  in  their 
mornings  to  a  great  extent  in  sightseeing 
tours. 


Among  the  foremost  advocates  of 
rest  and  relaxation  as  part  of  this 
convention  program  was  Charles  H. 
Taylor  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Mr.  Taylor 
lias  nearly  had  a  vacation  several  tinie- 
lately.  and  declared  he  will  not  stop 
trying  until  he  gets  one.  He  recently 
sought  to  spend  a  few  quiet  weeks  in 
Italy,  far  away  from  the  cares  of  labor 
discussions  with  the  Boston  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  and.  no  siHiner  had  he  made 
plans,  than  Italy  played  host  to  an  earth¬ 
quake.  .\nd  of  course  the  tremor  had 
to  visit  just  the  section  Mr.  Taylor  had 
chosen  for  his  holiday.  He  intends  to 
make  up  for  this  disaiipointment  very 


who  reniemhered  to  bring  his  bathing 
suit,  .\fter  a  plunge  in  the  ptKil,  he  took 
a  deep  breath  and  braved  the  ehill  spray 
of  the  surf,  although  the  temiwrature 
there  was  down  to  .Vi  degrees. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  is  not  extensive 
in  .-Xslieville,  N.  C.,  according  to 
Charles  A.  Webb,  publisher  of  the  .-Ishe- 
z'ille  Citi:;en.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  as 
sixin  as  he  returns  to  his  home  city,  he 
will  start  printing  coupons  in  the  Citizen 
to  be  filled  out  by  residents  who  have 
jobs  to  offer  to  the  jobless.  These  cou- 
ixins  will  be  turned  over  to  the  municipal 
employment  bureau  which  will  assign 
people  to  the  work. 


WILLIAM  G.  CH.XNDLEK,  general 
”  business  manager  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspajicrs  and  chairman  of  the 
A.N.P..A.  newsprint  committee  arrived  at 
the  hotel  Sunday  night  after  a  12-hour 
trip  across  the  state  from  .Atlanta. 

"There  will  not  be  any  paper  price 
announcements  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
least,"  was  assurance  be  gave. 


HOW.ARD  DAVIS,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  vice-president  of  the  .A.N.P.A.,  had 
to  hurry  back  to  New  York  Tuesday  to 
attend  to  some  very  important  newsprint 
matters.  Although  a  large  part  of  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  tonnage  is  being  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Mersey  Paper  Company, 
about  35,000  tons  remain  yet  to  be 
alloiied. 


'  B.  WILLI.AMS,  publisher  Geneza 
(N.Y.)  Times,  was  one  of  those 


]y|RS.  ZELL  HART  DEMING,  pub- 
lisher  ICarren  (O.)  Tribune-Chroni¬ 
cle,  listening  to  a  steel  guitar  player 
explained  why  he  uses  a  wide  piece  of 
metal  instead  of  pressing  the  frets 
with  his  fingers.  .  .  John  Benson, 

president  .American  .As.sociation  of 
.Advertising  .Agencies,  contemplating 
the  tumbling  surf  from  a  bench 
on  the  casino  boardwalk.  .  .  Col. 

I'rank  Knox,  Fleming  Newbold  and  S.  E. 
Thomason  racing  around  the  driveway 
before  the  Cloister  Hotel  on  bicycles. 
.  .  Joseph  .A.  Blondell,  Baltimore  Sun, 
trying  to  get  a  bet  on  a  ping  pong  match. 
.  .  John  Stewart  Bryan  singing 
Georgia’s  praises  into  the  Fox  Movietone 
microphone,  and  later  telling  the  guitar 
player  how  he  used  to  play  one  himself.  ,  . 


bargain.  He  also  informed  the  meeting 
that  an  attempt  to  limit  excessive  and 
wasteful  circulation  battles  was  under 
way  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hearst,  he  said, 
had  recently  invited  a  number  of  New 
A'ork  publishers  to  dinner  at  his  home 
for  a  discussion  of  methods  by 
which  such  unnecessary  effort  could  be 
eliminated. 

Representatives  of  nine  newspapers  at¬ 
tended  the  conference  and  all  agreed  to 
give  up  the  extravagant  rivalry  as  soon 
as  the  same  thing  has  been  done  among- 
Baltimore  publishers.  Col.  Knox  said. 

He  then  asked  Olin  \V.  Kennedy, 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  to  explain  the 
arrangement  carried  out  by  Cleveland 
publishers  by  which  problems  of  rates, 
competitive  circulation  efforts  and  so 
forth  are  referred  to  him  as  referee.  Mr. 
Kennedy  cited  an  instance  in  which 
Cleveland  newspapers  had  effected  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  in  circulation  cost  through 
agreement'  to  use  a  single  truck  delivery- 
on  parallel  routes. 

“Under  our  system,”  he  explained, 
“anything  considered  by  a  circulator  as 
unfair  practice  is  immediately  referred 
by  him  to  his  publisher,  who,  in  turn, 
takes  it  up  with  our  central  bureau.  .A 
conference  is  arranged  among  the  parties 
concerned  with  a  view  to  settling  the 
difficulty  in  a  fair  manner.” 

The  discussion  soon  developed  into  a 
three  cornered  debate  between  Fleming 
Newbold,  Washington  Star;  Paul  Patter¬ 
son,  Baltimore  Sun,  and  Col.  Knox.  The 
various  circulation  practices  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Baltimore  and 
Washington  and  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Newbold  and  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  were  dealt  with  in  a  frank  and  open 
manner.  F'ach  pointed  out  what  he 
thought  were  foolish  practices  indulged 
in  by  the  others. 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  publisher 
Warren  (O.)  Tribune-Chronicle,  asked 
what  could  be  done  about  eliminating  or 
curtailing  the  terrific  expense  of  -truck 
delivery  for  rural  circulation.  It  was 
her  opinion  that  the  cost  of  getting  a  ^ 
per  year  paper  to  a  subscriber  by  this 
meth(xl  is  excessive.  The  system  was 
defended  by  several  publishers  who 
deemed  it  a  necessary  adjunct  or  circula¬ 
tion  practice  despite  its  high  cost. 

F'leming  Newbold  declared  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  rural  or  suburban  sections 
within  reasonable  bounds  was  vital  to 
the  circulation  welfare  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper. 

In  his  report  on  labor  conditions  pre¬ 
sented  at  Tuesday’s  session,  Harvey  J. 
Kelly,  chairman  of  the  special  standing 
committee,  citetl  as  the  “Big  Four”  of 
industrial  relations  problems  facing  the 
newspapers,  the  “greatly  decreased  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  vs.  high  labor  costs ; 
five-day-week  demands  of  unions  of  the 
printing  trades ;  decreased  production  by 
union  members  encouraged  by  I.  T.  U. 
executive  council ;  and  need  for  universal 
recognition  of  joint  agencies  for  ad¬ 
judication  of  discharge  cases  rather  than 
by  an  exparte  union  tribunal.” 

A  protest  against  uneconomic  union 
rules  was  voiced  by  the  committee  in  the 
following  statement : 

“That  the  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry,  as  a  consequence  of  furnishing  its 
workers  the  greatest  continuity  of  em¬ 
ployment — at  an  average  per  capita  an¬ 
nual  earnings  which  rank  among  the 
highest  in  all  industry — is  entitled  to  co¬ 
operation  instead  of  continual  harassing 
by  uneconomic,  unfair  and  costly  union 
rules  will  be  conceded  by  all  fair-minded 
men  both  in  and  out  of  the  industry.” 

Despite  continued  union  pressure,  the 
committee  reported,  no  newspaper  depart¬ 
ment  has  yielded  to  the  demands  for  a 
five-day  week.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
.•imerican  Bederationist,  official  organ  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  were 
quoted  to  show  that  newspapers  from 
January,  1928  to  September,  1930,  had 
the  lowest  percentage  of  unemployment 
among  union  members,  as  compared  with 
the  building  and  metal  trades.  Out  of 
.54  major  industries  reporting  decreased 
employment  in  September  this  year  as 
compared  with  September,  1929,  it  was 
shown  that  the  newspaper  industry  had 
sustained  employment  to  a  greater  degree 
than  52  of  them. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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BROADCAST  ADVERTISING  OUT  OF  HAND 

Limited  Ether  Facilities  Being  Used  to  Perform  Functions  Better  Done  by  Other  Agencies,  Declares 
W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune  Advertising  Chief  and  Head  of  hs  Radio  Station 


Back  in  1920  radio  seemed  unsuited 
for  telephone  service,  as  it  lacked 
secrecy.  Its  range  was  limited,  and  it 
seemed  unfit  for  long  distance  use. 
Then  it  was  that  a  brilliant  idea  was 
conceived  by  H.  P.  Davis,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company ;  why  not  capital¬ 
ize  the  seeming  handicap  of  lack  of 
secrecy  and  turn  radio  telephony  into 
a  means  of  mass  communications? 
You  may  have  all  heard  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  election  returns  on  Nov.  2, 
1920,  by  the  station  now  known  as 
KDKA.  Within  three  years  there¬ 
after,  over  500  broadcasting  stations 
sprang  into  existence.  At  present  there 
are  some  625  broadcasting  stations  in 
licensed  operation  in  the  United  States, 
a  number  which  every  informed  radio 
engineer  will  concede  is  grossly  exces¬ 
sive  from  the  point  of  view  of  good 
reception. 

From  the  outset  this  new  means  of 
mass  dissemination  of  information  and 
entertainment  bore  a  strikSng  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  business  in  which  the 
press  is  engaged.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  the  press  is  in  the 
communications  business,  in  fact  it  is 
the  oldest  and  most  firmly  established 
communications  industry  in  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  the  emphasis  is  not  the 
same  in  a  broadcast  program  as  it  is 
in  a  newspaper.  The  latter  seeks 
chiefly  to  communicate  news  to  the 
public  with  entertainment  as  a  second¬ 
ary  (though  important)  supplement. 
The  broadcasting  station  places  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  entertainment  with  news  as 
a  secondary  (but  very  important)  item 
in  its  program. 

Consequently,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
regard  the  broadcasting  station  as  a 
competitor  of  the  newspaper  for  the 
attention  of  the  public ;  that  is,  I  do  not 
believe  any  newspaper  will  lose  sub¬ 
scribers  becau.se  of  the  news  service 
given  by  a  broadcasting  station  any 
more  than  a  broadcasting  station  will 
lose  listeners  because  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  features  which  may  be  found  in 
the  newspaper.  The  newspaper  and  the 
broadcasting  station  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  naturally  and  logically  supple¬ 
mentary  to  each  other.  Each  supplies 
a  service  that  cannot  easily  or  so  effi¬ 
ciently  be  supplied  by  the  other. 

For  proof  of  this,  if  proof  were 
needed,  I  need  only  point  to  the  large 
number  of  broadcasting  stations  owned 
and  operated  by  newspaper  publishers. 

I  understand  that  about  ^  of  the  more 
important  broadcasting  stations  are 
thus  owned  and  ojierated  while  many 
more  have  close  newspaper  hook-ups. 
In  fact,  I  l)elieve  that  there  is  no  in¬ 
dustry  better  qualified  to  operate  a  suc¬ 
cessful  broadcasting  station  than  the 
press,  which  has  at  its  command  pro¬ 
gram  resources  unequalled  by  those  of 
any  other  business,  which  it  can  put  at 
the  disposal  of  a  station  for  the  l)enefit 
of  the  public.  Furthermore,  what  in¬ 
dustry  is  there  that  has  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  needs  and  the  desires 
of  a  listening  public  than  the  press 
which  receives  daily  evidence  of  those 
needs  and  desires  in  the  reactions  of 
its  reading  public?  Consequently,  if 
broadcasting  were  an  entirely  new  de¬ 
velopment  and  a  choice  had  to  be  made 
anew  as  to  which  business  should  be 
given  licenses  to  operate  broadcasting 
stations  in  the  public  interest,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  newspaper 
publishers  should  be  preferred. 

I  turn  now  to  a  comparison  of  the 
economic  basis  of  broadcasting  with 
that  of  the  press.  It  is  in  this  field  that 
I  feel  that  there  is  good  reason  to  be 
disturbed,  not  merely  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  press  but  even  more  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  public.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  for  me 
to  dissociate  myself  into  three  separate 
persons,  the  business  manager  of  a 


By  W.  E.  MACFARLANE 

Qusinet*  Manager,  Chicago  Tribune 

}ixccrf<fs  from  an  address  delivered  before  Fall  Convention  Aineriean  Xcxes- 
f'aper  Publishers  Association,  Sea  Island  Beach,  Ca.,  12. 


newspaper,  the  executive  head  of  a 
broadcasting  station,  and  a  constant 
radio  listener.  My  views  are  probably 
a  composite  of  reactions  received  in  all 
three  capacities. 


W.  E.  Miicfarlitne. 

For  some  time  after  the  advent  of 
broadcasting  in  this  country  it  had  no 
•■C(»nomic  basis.  The  I'nited  States  did 
not  follow  the  e.xample  of  most  other 
countries  and  exact  a  periodical  tax  or 
license  fee  on  receiving  sets.  In  those 
countries  where  such  a  system  was 
adopted  and  where  stations  were  oper- 
atecl  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments,  broadcasting  immediately  ob¬ 
tained  an  economic  supixirt  consisting 
in  a  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tax. 
Whether  the  course  chosen  by  us  was 
a  mistake  1  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
say.  I  can  see  certain  disadvantages  in 
the  way  it  seems  to  be  working  out,  ' 
but  on  the  other  hand,  1  can  appreciate 
the  great  difficulties  of  apportioning  the 
proceeds  of  a  government  tax  among 
t)(X)  ])rivate  concerns,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  not  prepared  to  admit  that  broad¬ 
casting  should  be  carried  on  by  gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  broad¬ 
casting  stations  found  that  the  mounting 
costs  of  operation  and  of  i)rogram  talent 
raised  a  perplexing  economic  problem. 
Since  the  public  apparently  was  not  to 
be  taxed,  the  payment  obviously  had  to 
be  imposed  on  the  microphone  end,  in 
other  words,  toll  broadcasting.  Who 
would  pay  the  tolls?  Naturally,  the  ad 
vertiser  seeking  to  deliver  a  message 
about  himself  or  his  merchandise  into 
the  hfmies  of  countless  listeners.  Thus 
came  into  being  the  sponsored  program, 
and  thus  was  born  the  present  economic 
status  of  the  broadcasting  station. 

Let  us  not  deceive  our.selves  nor  play 
the  ostrich  in  the  face  of  an  undeniable 
fact.  The  broadcaster  of  today  depends 
on  the  same  means  of  ecoiK)mic  support 
as  does  the  newspaper.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  newspaper  does  col¬ 
lect  two  or  three  cents  from  its  reader 
for  an  article  which  costs  much  more 
than  that  price ;  this  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  The  real  .source 
of  revenue,  the  source  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  .American  newspaper  to 
give  the  public  a  grreat'  daily  news 
service,  is  the  advertiser.  It  was  not  at 
all  necessary  that  the  broadcaster  become 
a  direct  or  substantial  competitor  of  the 
publisher  for  the  advertiser’s  business, 
at  least  to  a  very  serious  extent : 
whether  he  did  so  or  not  depended 


largely  on  the  kind  of  advertising  which 
the  broadcaster  solicited  and  permitted 
over  his  station.  That'  he  has  become  a 
competitor,  a  serious,  an  important,  and 
perhaps  a  threatening  one,  is,  I  think, 
undeniable  to  tho.se  who  will  face  the 
facts. 

Let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany.  and  subsequently  the  National 
Hroadcasting  Company,  that  if  the  ad¬ 
vertising  which  was  permitted  over 
WEAF  in  the  early  days  were  the  only 
kind  now  permitted,  there  would  be  no 
problem  for  us  to  face.  It  was  confined 
to  brief  goo<l-will  mention  and  was  com¬ 
parable  to  billboard  advertising.  It  was 
comparatively  unobjectionable  to  the 
listener.  Or  if  we  still  had  the  standards 
which  were  adopted  at  the  Fourth  Na-» 
tional  Radio  Conference  held  in  1925 
under  the  auspices  of  Herbert  Hoover, 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  there 
would  be  no  problem. 

At  the  conference  a  resolution  was 
adopted  which  read  in  part  as  follows : 

“Resolved,  That  the  conference  de¬ 
precates  the  use  of  radio  broadcasting 
for  direct  sales  effort,  and  any  form  of 
special  pleading  for  the  broadcaster  or 
his  products,  which  forms  are  entirely 
appropriate  when  printed  or  through 
direct  advertising  mediums." 

If  this  philosophy  had  been  followed, 
the  newspaper  and  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  would  today  be  supplementary  to 
each  other  as  advertising  media  just  as 
they  are  sui)i)lementary  to  each  other 
as  a  means  of  communicating  news  and 
entertainment  to  the  public.  Instead, 
what  have  we? 

Direct  advertising  of  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  type,  morning,  notm  and 
evening — not  merely  special  pleading 
but  lists  of  prices  which  over  some  sta¬ 
tions  extend  through  continuous  sales- 
talks  lasting  for  a  (juarter  or  a  half 
hour.  As  the  executive  head  of  a 
broadcasting  station  which  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  steer  clear  of  objectionable  prac¬ 
tices  I  hoix*  that  a  way  will  be  found 
■  to  create  high  standards  for  all  sta¬ 
tions.  As  a  radio  listener,  I  am  fre- 
(|uently  disturbetl  by  the  advertising 
which  1  have  to  .idmit  into  my  home 
in  order  to  hear  programs  in  which  I 
am  interested.  -As  the  business  manag¬ 
er  of  a  newsi)aper,  I  know  that  tire¬ 
some  radio  advertising  is.  tf)  a  large- 
extent,  being  paid  for  out  o;  appropria¬ 
tions  which  would  otherwise  be  used 
tr)  bring  the  advertiser's  message  to  the 
public  on  the  printed  page  where  it 
would  not  be  objectifuiable  because  it 
is  not  forced  fui  the  reader’s  attention. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  speaking  of 
(|uack  or  improper  advertising  which 
would  nf)t  l)e  accepted  by  a  reputable 
newspaper  in  any  e\ent.  but  of  price 
(|Uotations,  special  pleading  for  mer¬ 
chandise.  sales-talks,  which  are  proper 
in  newspaper  columns  where  they  can 
lie  set  forth  in  detail  without  interfer¬ 
ing  in  the  slightest  with  the  reader’s 
enjoyment  of  the  news.  VVe  must  not 
forget,  that  with  only  90  wave-lengths 
available  for  use  by  American  stations, 
time  on  the  air  is  precious ;  every  min¬ 
ute  devoted  to  advertising  deprives  the 
listener  of  a  minute  in  which  he  might 
he  receiving  entertainment,  news  or  in¬ 
formation.  With  such  limited  facilities 
open  to  broadcasting,  the  air  should  not 
be  used  for  a  purpose  which  can  be, 
and  is,  already  well  performed  by  other 
means,  especially  when  it  means  the 
sacrifice  of  a  service  which  can  be 
rendered  the  public  in  no  other  way. 

Chain  broadcasting  is  a  problem  of 
national  advertising,  and  the  chain 
hroadcasting  systems  so  far  as  they 
compete  with  the  press,  are  natural 
competitors  for  that  class  of  advertis¬ 


ing  appropriation.  Chain  programs  arc 
relatively  free  from  so-called  price 
mention  but  many  of  the  programs  are 
far  from  free  of  extensive  and  annoy¬ 
ing  special  pleading.  In  some  chain 
programs,  fortunately,  the  idea  of  brief 
gt)od-will  mention  still  obtains. 

So-called  local  advertising  is  often  a 
very  different  matter.  The  local  mer¬ 
chant  is  prone  to  say;  "1  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  gcxKl-will  advertising.  That 
is  important  to  the  manufacturer  but 
not  to  me.  I  get  my  good-will  by 
shaking  hands  with  my  customers.  If 
I  am  to  advertise  over  the  radio  it 
must  be  direct  and  specific.  I  must 
mention  prices  and  engage  in  sales- 
talk.’’  For  proof  that  he  has  persuad¬ 
ed  many  broadcasting  stations  to  his 
point  of  view,  I  need  only  ask  you  to 
tune  on  9  out  of  10  stations  when  a 
locally  sponsored  program  is  presented. 

In  the  past  year  or  two  there  has 
come  alK)ut  a  new  development  in  radio 
broadcasting  which  1  think  offers  more 
direct  competition  to  newspaix-rs  in  the 
matter  of  national  or  general  advertis¬ 
ing  than  that  competition  which  is  given 
by  the  chain  broadcasting  stations.  We 
all  know  that  chain  broadcasting  stations 
find  it  necessary  to  make  a  genera!  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  listeners  of  all  the 
stations  on  their  chain  and  that  at  fifteen 
minute  intervals  the  individual  stations 
on  the  chain  identify  their  own  stations. 

1  understand  that  stune  advertisers  have 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  chains 
or  through  the  chains  upon  local  sta¬ 
tions  to  permit  of  announcements  which 
will  tie  up  the  program  to  the  local  dis¬ 
tributor  or  dealer  in  the  territory  in 
which  the  station  is  bx'ated.  Failing  to 
secure  such  six-cial  announcements 
through  the  chain  broadcasts,  .some  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  employing  recording  com¬ 
panies  for  the  purixise  of  building  pro¬ 
grams  on  records  which  can  lx-  shipjx-d 
,to  any  station  for  rei)roduction  in  just 
the  same  way  that  a  national  advertiser 
ships  a  mat  from  New  York  t'ity  to 
reproduce  the  same  advertisement  in  a 
Chicago  newspaper.  The  same  talent  is 
available  for  these  “recorded  programs’’ 
as  is  available  for  studio  chain  program¬ 
ming.  but  such  records  offer  the  local 
(iistributor  or  dealer  an  additional  ad¬ 
vantage.  in  that  the  local  station  may 
make  announcements  before  and  after 
the  pla-  ing  of  the  record  which  can  be 
as  specific  as  the  agreement  between  the 
station  and  the  dealer  m.ay  permit. 

It  seems  very  reasonable  to  me  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  much  f)f  the  advertising  money 
previously  contributed  by  local  dealers 
or  distributors  to  national  advertising 
campaigns  will,  under  s;ich  freedom  of 
direct  advertising,  find  its  way  into  radio 
stations  not  owned  by  newspapers  and 
that  the  ncwspaix-rs  in  those  communities 
may  have  to  find  some  new  selling  argu¬ 
ments  through  which  to  retain  the  same 
amount  of  national  advertising  which 
they  have  heretf>fore  printed.  If  that 
cannot  be  done,  the  newspaper  may  have 
to  seek  protection  through  ownership  of 
a  radio  station. 

Do  not  forget  that  progress  in  radio 
is  not  at  an  end.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
that  believe  that  television  is  just  around 
the  corner:  we  have  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  in  investigating  it 
and  believe  that  it  is  still  r|uite  a  ways 
off.  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  public, 
having  seen  so  many  miracles  performed 
bv  radio,  has  grown  to  expect  too  much. 
Still  I  can  not  say  that  television  will 
not  come  eventually.  If  and  when  it 
d(x-s  come,  with  its  program  of  syn- 
chre-nized  sight  and  sound,  and  if  broad¬ 
casting  is  permitted  to  extend  it's  present 
standards  of  advertising  admittance  into 
the  field  of  the  living  and  talking  pic¬ 
ture,  then,  indeed,  we  shall  face  a  com¬ 
petitor  sf)  firmly  intrenched  that  he  will 
lx;  difficult  to  force  back  into  his  proper 
territory. 
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INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
BUYS  BACK  DAILIES 


Four  Former  Hall-LaVarre  Paper* 
Awarded  at  Court  Sale  for 
$983,130 — I.  P.  Wa*  the 
Only  Bidder 


Augusta.  Ga.,  Xov.  13.  —  Federal 
Judge  William  H.  Barrett,  presiding  at 
a  court  sale  here,  awarded  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  the  Columbia  (S.C.) 
Record,  the  Spartanburg  (S.C)  Herald 
and  the  Spartanburg  Journal  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  of  New 
York.  The  paper  company’s  bid  for  the 
property,  the  only  one  received  by  the 
court,  was  $983,130.90. 

At  the  same  time  Judge  Barrett  is¬ 
sued  a  permanent  injunction  restraining 
either  Harold  Hall  or  William  LaVarre, 
former  joint  operators  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  from  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  stock  of  the  newspapers  now  held 
by  the  paper  company  under  the  decree 
of  Judge  Barrett,  handed  down  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  bid. 

Although  the  price  for  the  four  news¬ 
papers  was  $983,130.90,  the  principle 
sum  involved  was  $870,000,  represented 
by  a  joint  note  signed  by  Hall  and  La¬ 
Varre  on  April  27,  1929,  and  held  by 
the  paper  company.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  figure  and  the  price  bid  for 
the  properties  represented  the  indebt¬ 
edness  accrued  in  the  operation  of  the 
papers  since  the  note  was  signed,  attor¬ 
neys  said. 

The  bid  was  received  by  Jim  Tolbert, 
of  Augusta,  appointed  by  Judge  Barrett 
several  weeks  ago,  from  Edward  Neely, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  representing  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company. 

The  newspapers  have  been  operated 
for  several  months  by  J.  T.  Webb,  Jr., 
special  commissioner,  appointed  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Ju(^e  Bascomb  S.  Deaver,  of 
Macon.  Ga.,  after  Hall  and  LaVarre 
became  involved  in  litigation  over  the 
partnership  following  their  purchase  of 
the  newspapers  with  the  $870,000  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  paper  company. 


$1,600,000  BUDGET  APPROVED 


Sunkist  Campaign  Expanded  for 
Next  Y ear 

A  larger  Sunkist  advertising  campaign 
to  help  move  the  1930-31  crop  has  been 
determined  on  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change. 

The  Exchange  advertising  assessment 
on  oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit  re¬ 
mains  the  same  for  next  season.  Sun- 
kLst  advertising  funds  available  for 
1930-31,  however,  will  be  larger  than 
last  year’s,  due  to  the  larger  size  of 
the  cr(>p,  and  wdll  total  for  all  varieties 
approximately  $1,6(X),(X)0. 


CIGAR  SALES  UP 

Sales  increa.se  of  nine  per  cent  since 
Jan.  1  over  the  same  period  last  year, 
is  reported  by  Waitt  &  Bond,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Blackstone  cigars.  Marcus 
Conlon,  advertising  manager,  attributes 
the  increase  to  intensive  advertising,  as 
the  industry  as  a  whole  shows  a  drop  of 
sales  in  cigars  of  the  same  price  class, 
according  to  government  figures.  Waitt 
&  Bond  have  been  carrying  out  an  exten¬ 
sive  newspaper  and  radio  advertising 
campaign  through  the  year,  conducted  by 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn. 


PRIZE  FOR  SLOGANS 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
is  offering  a  daily  cash  prize  for  the  best 
slogans  submitt<M  for  its  “Buy  Now” 
campaign.  The  newspaper  is  "urging  Chi¬ 
cagoans  to  “Buy  Now  and  Help  Bring 
Back  Prosperity.”  The  campaign  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  over  the  Daily  Times 
radio  station,  as  well  as  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper. 


NEW  “BUY  NOW’’ TREATMENT 

Under  the  head  “Looking  Up.”  the 
Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily  Xetes  has  liegun 
using  a  four-line  item  presenting  some 
phase  of  business  of  financial  improve¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  “ears”  of  its  heading. 


LISTS  “DELIVERED”  PRICES 

The  Nash  Motors  Company  of  Keno¬ 
sha,  Wis.,  as  a  result  of  widespread  re¬ 
quests  from  dealers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  now  advertising  delivered  prices 
on  its  automobiles  instead  of  factory 
prices. 


BARE  PLOT  TO  KIDNAP 
HARRY  CHANDLER 


Los  Angeles  Police  Say  Eastern  Gang 

Had  A.N.P.A.  President  Marked 
as  Victim — Details  in  Plot 
Lacking 

Revelations  of  an  alleged  plot  to  kid¬ 
nap  Harry  Chandler,  owner  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  president  of  the 
Amerian  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  were  made  by  police  authorities  in 
Los  Angeles,  Nov.  12,  after  the  arrest 
of  a  youth  said  to  have  been  implicated 
in  recent  kidnappings  of  other  prominent 
citizens.  A  police  bodygard  for  Mr. 
Chandler  and  his  family  was  at  once  es¬ 
tablished. 

The  announcement  of  the  plot  was 
made  by  Buron  Fitts,  district  attorney, 
after  an  alleged  confession  by  Robert  S. 
Gilhousen. 

Gilhousen,  22  years  old,  said  by  the 
police  to  be  a  member  of  a  wealthy 
family,  was  taken  into  custody  this 
morning  in  a  hotel  shortly  after  his 
arrival  here  from  Colorado. 

Upon  questioning  by  detectives,  he 
made  a  complete  confession,  they  said, 
of  the  kidnapping  and  torture  of  W.  R. 
Finch,  manager  of  a  Western  Union 
branch,  on  Sept.  15.  last. 

I^te  today  Mr.  Fitts  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  admitted  possession 
of  information  indicating  the  presence 
here  of  an  organized  gang  of  Eastern 
kidnappers,  but  entirely  separate  from 
the  three  who  participated  in  the  kid¬ 
napping  of  Mr.  Finch. 

According  to  Mr.  Fitts,  the  Eastern 
gang  is  supposed  to  have  had  designs 
on  the  persf»ns  of  several  wealthy  Los 
Angeles  men,  presumably  intending  to 
kidnap  and  hold  them  for  ransom. 

In  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  the  following  statement  of  Mr. 
Chandler  appeared. 

“I  know  nothing  about  the  supposed 
plot  to  ‘kidnap’  me  beyond  the  fact  that, 
a  few  days  ago,  I  received  information 
from  an  apparently  reliable  source  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  contemplated 
by  a  group  of  gangsters  from  outside 
the  city. 

“Such  rejwrts  are  not  uncommon  and. 
l>eyond  taking  ordinary  precautions,  I 
did  nothing  alvmt  it.  I  have  heard  noth¬ 
ing  further,  either  to  confirm  to  disprove 
the  original  information. 

“I  am  informed  by  the  authorities  that 
the  Gilhou.sen  matter  has  no  connection 
with  the  alleged  plot  against  myself,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  able  to  determine.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  17 — New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  EMitors,  meeting. 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

Nov.  17-19 — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
National  convention,  Columbus,  O. 

Nov.  20-22 — Illinois  Press  Assn., 
fall  meeting  and  Hall  of  Fame 
dedication,  U.  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Nov.  22 — Mississippi  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Jackson,  Miss. 


PAPER  MILLS  APPRAISED 

Action  Leads  to  Report  Merger  Will 
Be  on  Physical  Property  Basis 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  Que.,  Nov.  13.  —  De¬ 
lay  in  announcing  the  long  expected 
merger  of  several  important  Canadian 
newsprint  producers  has  given  rise  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  merger,  when  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  on  the  basis  of  physi¬ 
cal  properties  rather  than  on  capital 
structures.  This  interpretation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  a  series  of  appraisals 
is  now  under  way,  including  crujses  of 
timber  limits  held  in  the  Dominion  by 
the  major  companies  involved  in  merger 
rumors. 

Out  of  this  suggestion  arises  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  segregation  of  the  paper¬ 
making  units  of  several  of  the  larger 
power  and  paper  companies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amalgamations.  Corpora¬ 
tions  such  as  Canada  Power  and  Paper 
and  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  through 
earlier  mergers  and  the  creation  of  sub¬ 
sidiaries  in  both  the  power  and  paper 
fields,  have  built  up  complicated  capital 
structures  which  would  require  a  good 
deal  of  untangling  in  case  of  a  merger 
involving  only  the  paper-making  mills. 


WYOMING  PAPERS  SOLD 


New  Owner  of  Sheridan  Daily  and 
Tri-Weekly  Not  Revealed 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
.sale  of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Post-Enter¬ 
prise  and  the  Sheridan  Journal,  to  a 
newly  organized  publishing  company  com¬ 
posed  of  Sheridan  county  men. 

Charles  \V.  Barton,  publisher  of  the 
Post-Enterprise  and  C.  Watt  Brandon, 
publisher  of  the  Journal,  said  they  were 
relinquishing  control,  but  they  were  not 
at  liberty  to  disclose  the  names  of  the 
new  ow'ners  at  this  time. 

The  Journal,  a  tri-weekly,  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  on  Nov.  4.  Barton  is  a  brother 
of  Bruce  Barton,  advertising  man. 


ADDRESSING  STUDENTS 

Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  editor 
of  the  .Ven'  York  Herald  Tribune  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine,  was  scheduled  to  make 
seven  talks  liefore  classes  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  this  week. 


STORES  SET  RECORDS 
IN  SALES  VOLUME 


Detroit,  Brooklyn  and  New  York  De¬ 
partment  Stores  Achieve  Notable 
Successes  After  Advertising 
Campaigns 


Department  stores  in  Detroit,  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  New  York,  using  multiple-page 
newspaper  advertisements,  have  set  new 
records  in  recent  weeks  for  one-day  sales 
volume,  despite  lowered  prices  this  year, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  sell  more 
goods  to  equal  the  amount  of  money 
received. 

Crowley-Milner  &  Co.  of  Detroit  at¬ 
tracted  a  crowd  estimated  at  430,000 
persons  for  its  annual  “Crowley-Milner 
Day”  and  did  a  greater  business  in  dol¬ 
lars  than  in  1929,  although  prices  aver¬ 
aged  20  per  cent  lower  than  last  year. 

It  announced  the  sale  in  21  full  pages 
of  newspaper  space,  of  which  18  were  in 
the  Detroit  News,  Each  page  promised 
that  prices  would  be  cut  still  farther  on 
any  item  which  might  be  advertised  for 
less  elsewhere.  The  store’s  radio  de¬ 
partment,  using  only  one  page  of  the 
18- page  section,  sold  $46, (KX)  worth  of 
radios.  No  brand  name  was  mentioned. 

The  Namm  Store  of  Brooklyn,  hold¬ 
ing  its  annual  “Brooklyn  Day,”  made 
total  sales,  according  to  IVomen’s  IVear, 
of  $650,000,  or  exceeding  last  year’s 
Brooklyn  Day  by  more  than  30  per  cent. 
Five  hundred  thousand  persons  were  es¬ 
timated  to  have  visited  thfi  store  that 
day.  Major  B.  H.  Namm,  president,  said 
the  sale  broke  all  previous  records  of 
one-day  sales  in  the  store’s  history.  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  Brooklyn  Day  included  29 
full  newspaper  pages  and  3.30,(X10  cir¬ 
culars.  Ten  pages  were  used  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  12  in  the  A’etr 
York  Evening  Journal,  four  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  two  in  the  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union,  and  one  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times,  The  newspaper  advertising 
cost  was  estimated  at  $14,(XX). 

James  McCreery  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  announced  a  fur  sale  in  a  two- 
page  advertisement  in  the  Netc  York 
Times  last  Sunday,  followed  during  the 
week  with  pages  in  the  Ne%v  York  Sun 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 
As  a  result,  it  sold  “considerably  more 
than  $50,(X)0  worth”  of  furs  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sale  and  “considerably  more 
than  $100,000  worth”  in  the  first  three 
days  of  the  week. 

H.  S.  Waters,  sales  and  advertising 
director  of  the  store,  declared  “We  were 
told  there  was  no  use  trying  to  sell  furs 
this  year,  but  we  decided  that  when 
cold  weather  arrived  people  would  want 
coats.  So  we  went  to  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  and  bought  $5(X),(X)0  worth  of 
new  merchandise,  and  offered  it  at  low 
prices  but  not  sensational  prices.  We 
put  on  ()0  extra  sales  people  and  gave 
the  event  two  Fifth  Avenue  windows  and 
posters  throughout  the  store,  beside  the 
newspaper  advertising.  If  we  had  fore¬ 
seen  the  response  we  would  have  given 
it  twice  the  space  and  probably  have  done 
.30  per  cent  more  business.  ()ne  surpris¬ 
ing  thing  was  that  expensive  mink  coats, 
put  in  primarily  to  support  the  prestige 
of  the  store,  were  all  sold  before  noon 
of  the  first  day. 

“The  douhle-truck  advertisement  that 
started  the  sale  will  be  publi.shed  in  10 
other  cities  this  Sunday  hv  10  stores  that 
wrote  in  asking  to  buy  the  reproduction 
rights.” 

Mr.  Waters  added  that  the  McCreery 
store,  which  has  consistently  increased  its 
newspaper  advertising  all  year,  did  its 
biggest  October  business  this  year,  being 
$250,000  ahead  of  October,  1929,  and 
that  the  first  part  of  November  was  34V2 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  corresponding 
period  last  year. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAILY  SOLD 

The  IVashington  (N.C.)  Daily  Nerrs 
has  been  purchased  by  C.  W.  Morrison, 
publisher  of  Martinsburn  (W.Va.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  \\’.  R.  Keyscr,  publisher  of  Jf'elch 
(W.Va.)  Neat’S  and  H.  C.  Ogden,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Neivs 
and  Intelligencer.  Extensive  improve¬ 
ments  are  planned.  The  present  work¬ 
ing  force  will  be  continued. 
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“VOX  POP”  HAS  CHANGED  CHARACTER 


Letter  Editor  of  New  York  Times  Says  His  Longest  Contribution  Was  632  Pages,  His  Shortest  a 
Salutation  in  Three  Words — Lindbergh  Flight  Brought  1,000  Poems,  600  Letters 


WHENEVER  anything  in  the  world 
goes  wrong  or,  conversely,  when¬ 
ever  anything  goes  exactly  right — as 
happens  infrequently  enough  to  be  inter¬ 
esting — thousands  of  persons  in  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  take  pen  in  hand  or  draw  a  chair 
up  to  the  trusty  typewriter  and  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor  about  it.  The  range 
of  subjects  and  viewpoints  seems  to  be 
illimitable.  The  writers  embrace  every 
class  of  society  from  the  foreign  cab¬ 
inet  minister,  who  desires  to  obtain  a 
wide  circulation  of  his  views  on  an  im¬ 
portant  international  policy,  to  the  public 
school  pupil  who  believes  he  or  she  has 
suffered  injustice  in  the  classroom  and 
wants  everybody  to  know'  about  it. 

During  the  eighteenth  and  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
transmission  of  news  depended  largely 
on  the  mails,  themselves  not  wholly  de¬ 
pendable,  vital  governmental  problems 
were  discussed  in  letters  to  the  editor  and 
the  citizenry  frequently  obtained  its  first 
information  about  such  matters  through 
this  medium.  Latterly,  however,  with 
the  almost  instantaneous  dissemination  ot 
news  from  all  over  the  world,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  telegraph,  cable,  telephone 
and  radio,  the  extension  of  the  great 
news-gathering  agencies  and  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  high-speed  printing  machinery, 
the  character  of  letters  to  the  editor  has 
changed,  but  their  number  has  vastly  in¬ 
creased. 

Almost  all  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  print  a  few  letters  to  the  editor 
in  each  issue,  although  the  public  expres¬ 
sion  of  personal  views,  especially  con¬ 
cerning  matters  of  state,  is  not  encour¬ 
aged  by  most  of  the  European  continen¬ 
tal  governments.  Probably  the  London 
Times  and  the  New  York  Times  devote 
more  space  to  such  communications  than 
any  other  newspapers  in  the  world.  For 
the  last  several  years  it  has  been  my  job 
to  receive  and  dispose  of  the  ISO,  more 
or  less,  letters  to  the  editor  received 
daily — Sundays  and  holidays  included — 
by  the  latter  newspaper.  They  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

An  earnest  woman  will  write  of  the 
harsh  treatment  accorded  to  beasts  of 
burden  in  Northern  Africa  and  ask  for 
contributions  to  relieve  this  suffering  and 
teach  the  owners  to  treat  their  livestock 
more  humanely.  A  man  will  seek  advice 
as  to  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  an 
undeveloped  marble  quarry  which  he  has 
inherited.  Somebody  will  discuss  at 
length  and  in  great  detail  the  action  of 
high  wind  pressures  on  steel  frame 
buildings.  Hundreds  commend  or  criti¬ 
cise  editorial  opinions,  statements  in  the 
news  of  the  day,  or  the  conduct  of  public 
officials  from  the  President  down  to  the 
constable  of  some  village,  the  name  of 
which  has  to  be  confirmed  by  consulting 
a  gazetteer. 

Letters  are  written  with  black,  red, 
blue  and  yellow  lead  pencils,  in  ink  of 
every  color  under  the  sun  and  on  every 
make  and  model  of  typewriter.  They 
are  written  on  the  finest  notepaper,  on 
scraps  of  wrapping  paper  and  on  every 
grade  between  the  two.  Some  are  beau¬ 
tifully  typed  with  due  regard  for  spacing 
and  the  editor’s  eyesight,  others  are 
scrawled  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet — a 
high  crime  in  any  newspaper  office.  The 
longest  letter  I  ever  handled  contained 
632  pages  of  five-by-seven-inch  so-called 
“writing  tablet”  paper — written  on  both 
sides  of  the  sheet,  by  the  way,  and  in  an 
undecipherable  hand ;  the  shortest  was 
an  anonymous  postcard  containing  be¬ 
sides  the  salutation  three  words  instruct¬ 
ing  the  editor  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
the  lower  regions  for  reasons  not 
stated. 

Whatever  they  are  about  and  however 
they  may  he  written,  all  letters  to  the 
editor  are  carefully  read  and  analyzed, 
even  the  anonymous  ones.  The  latter 
are  usually  thrown  into  the  wastebasket 
as  soon  as  they  have  been  read,  although 
once  in  awhile  one  will  contain  some  in¬ 
formation  which  warrant's  investigation. 


Staff,  New 

Few,  if  any,  newspapers  object  to 
printing  an  interesting  letter  over  a  nom 
de  plume,  but  for  purposes  of  record 
all  communications  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion  should  be  signed  with  the  writer’s 
name  and  bear  his  address.  Some  cor¬ 
respondents  apparently  have  the  idea  that 
by  writing  on  a  printed  letterhead,  or 
attaching  a  business  or  visiting  card  to 
the  communication,  they  can  avoid  this 
rule,  but  it  has  been  found  that  this 
means  has  been  employed  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  persons  who  have  forwarded  com¬ 
munications  on  letterheads  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  cards  which  were  not  their 
own.  The  practice  is  not  without  danger. 

For  several  years  the  Times  received 
from  one  to  three  letters  a  week  from 
an  unknown  person  who  typed  the  sig¬ 
nature  “Just  an  American”  and  gave  no 
address.  Several  were  excellent  and 
would  have  been  published  had  they  been 
properly  signed,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  none  was  ever  printed,  this  cor¬ 
respondent'  kept  on  writing,  apparently 
getting  his  amusement  out  of  setting  his 
views  on  various  subjects  down  on  paper 
and  paying  from  four  to  ten  cents  a  week 
postage  on  them.  We  have  not  heard 
from  him  for  more  than  a  year,  so  it  may 
be  presumed  that  he  has  t'ired  of  the 
game  or,  as  all  of  us  must  some  day, 
has  departed  this  life. 

Big  news  events  always  bring  in  a 
veritable  flood  of  letters.  From  the  day 
Lindbergh  set  down  his  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  on  Le  Bourget  Field  in  Paris,  un¬ 
til  the  day  after  that  intrepid  young  man 
was  received  in  triumph  in  Washington 
by  President  Coolidge,  the  Times  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  1,000  poems  of  more 
or  less  merit  and  nearly  600  letters  on 
the  subject  of  the  flight  and  the  flier.  In 
the  course  of  a  great  many  years  of 
newspaper  experience  I  do  not  recall  an 
event  which  evoked  so  much  and  so  long- 
continued  public  enthusiasm.  It  was,  of 
course,  a  mechanical  impossibility  for  the 
Times  to  print  more  than  a  few  of  these 
letters,  but  many  of  them  were  wonder¬ 
ful. 

There  was,  for  example,  one  from  an 
earnest  soul  who  thought  it  would  be 
a  graceful  thing  for  President  Coolidge, 
when  he  handed  the  aeronaut  his  com¬ 
mission  as  Colonel  of  Reserves,  to  turn 
over  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  reins 
of  government,  himself  retiring  to  pri¬ 
vate  life  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  Nation’s 
hero.  Just  how  this  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  the  writer  did  not  state.  Then 
there  was  a  letter  of  six  typewritten 
pages  from  the  dignified  and  internation¬ 
ally-known  dean  of  an  eastern  college 
which  was  enthusiastic  to  the  point  of 
incoherence.  Most  of  the  Lindbergh 


York  Times 

letters  were  like  that.  It  was  as  though 
the  heart's  of  the  people  had  been  stirred 
so  deeply  that  their  feelings  simply  had 
to  be  relieved  in  some  way  and  setting 
their  ebullitions  down  on  paper  was  one 
means.  After  the  furore  had  subsided 
and  Colonel  Lindbergh  was  seeking  a 
place  as  far  outside  the  limelight  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  proceed  with  his  own 
affairs,  an  indignant  woman  wrote  in 
from  the  West  that  the  Times  evidently 
had  joined  the  “conspiracy”  to  slight  the 
Colonel  because  it  published  less  than  a 
column  about  him. 

Prohibition  is  always  a  live  subject  for 
letter-writers.  The  day  does  not  dawn 
that  does  not  bring  at  least  two  or  three 
communications  on  this  vexed  problem 
to  my  desk.  Some  of  them  are  short — 
mere  sarcastic  flings  at  wets  or  drys. 
( )thers  run  to  16  and  20  typewritten  pages 
dealing  with  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  As  a  rule, 
these  last  are  excellent  and  highly  in¬ 
structive.  Many  of  them  are  written  by 
able  lawyers  who  have  made  a  deep  study 
of  the  subject.  For  more  than  two  years 
the  Times  has  published  from  time  to 
time  in  its  Sunday  editions,  where  more 
space  is  available,  a  learned  di.scussion 
on  this  subject  in  which  eight  well-known 
constitutional  lawyers  have  participated. 
The  amount  of  time  they  must  have  spent 
in  research  is  amazing,  because  they  quote 
authorities  on  the  Constitution  away  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  things  in  this  Repub¬ 
lic.  They  seem  to  take  delight  in  com¬ 
batting  each  other’s  opinions.  None  has 
been  able,  so  far,  to  change  the  view¬ 
points  of  the  others.  They  are  about 
evenly  divided  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  amendment,  but  each  has  a  different 
line  of  reasoning  and  anybody  who  has 
followed  that'  series  of  letters  has  learned 
a  lot  about  our  basic  law. 

From  the  ends  of  the  earth  come  let¬ 
ters,  most  of  which  begin  this  way : 
“We  are  a  couple  of  young  fellows  (or 
girls)  who  would  like  to  correspond  with 
two  young  girls  (or  fellows)  in  your 
country.”  Then  follows  a  description  of 
the  writer,  sometimes  with  photographs, 
and  a  request  that  the  editor  use  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  selection  of  possible  cor- 
resp<indents.  The  responsibility  is  too 
great,  so  such  letters  are  not  printed  in 
the  Times.  Neither  was  one  from  a  man 
in  Australia  who  wanted  a  blonde  .Amer¬ 
ican  wife  to  share  his  farm  and  was  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  everything  to  the  editor, 
even  to  the  advancing  of  money  for  trans¬ 
portation  —  to  be  repaid  if  the  editor’s 
selection  was  approved.  Young  girls  and 
women,  old  enough  to  know  better,  offer 
to  marry,  sight  unseen,  anybody  who  will 
nay  various  sums  for  the  support  of 


parents  or  the  aducation  of  brothers, 
sisters  or  children.  Several  boys  have 
offered  to  sell  themselves  into  “slavery” 
for  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  college 
course. 

Then  there  are  the  “godsakers”  whose 
name  is  legion.  This  genus  attained  full 
growth  during  the  World  VYar  and  has 
flourished  ever  since.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  right  and  why  doesn’t  somebody 
do  something  about  it?  They  go  on  for 
pages  and  pages,  but  never  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  they  might  work  out 
their  own  salvation  and  that  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  particular  matter  which  has 
aroused  their  complaint  about  things  in 
general. 

For  the  last  several  years,  just  before 
Christmas,  the  Times  has  received  and 
published  a  letter  from  a  chao  in  a 
veterans’  hospital  in  the  West.  He  has 
been  down  with  tuberculosis  and  pretty 
sick,  practically  bedridden,  in  fact.  He 
says  its  a  fierce  life  and  he  wants  to  get 
out  and  do  some  real  work  again,  but  he 
realizes  that  he  must  be  patient,  but  as 
it  is  the  holiday  season  and  all  that, 
won’t  somebody  —  lots  of  people  —  send 
him  postcards?  That’s  all  he  wants  — 
just  a  Christmas  message  with  a  word  or 
two  of  cheer  in  it.  And,  then,  about  a 
month  later,  he  writes  another  letter,  tell¬ 
ing  how  many  hundreds  of  cards  and 
notes  he  received  and  thanking  every¬ 
body  for  being  so  kind  to  him.  News¬ 
paper  men  are  reputed  to  be  a  hardboiled 
lot,  but  I  always  choke  up  over  that 
man’s  letters.  This  year  he  wrote  a 
third  one  saying  that  his  health  was  much 
improved. 

This  year,  too,  has  brought  other  let¬ 
ters,  not  so  cheerful.  They  come  from 
the  unemployed  —  hundreds  of  them  — 
and  most  of  them  would  make  a  bronze 
statue  weep.  Some  of  them  are  written 
in  utter  desperation  by  persons  who 
have  reached  the  end  of  their  rope. 
Others  have  been  penned  in  bewilder¬ 
ment:  What  is  it  all  about?  When  is 
it  going  to  end?  What  are  we  going  to 
do?  Some  verge  on  madness;  There 
is  a  wife  and  family  to  be  provided  for; 
sickness  has  developed,  usually  from 
undernourishment;  what’s  to  be  done? 
Very  few  ask  for  charity;  what  they 
want  is  work — any  kind  of  work  they 
are  capable  of  doing.  These  letters  make 
one  thank  his  lucky  stars  that  he  has  a 
good  job  and  then,  as  they  continue  to 
pour  in,  ashamed  of  having  it.  The 
worst  are  from  persons  who  have  reached 
the  fatal  “middle-age  deadline”  which 
has  become  an  uneconomic  part  of  our 
economic  system.  They  still  hope  on 
in  spite  of  the  half-admitted  knowl¬ 
edge  that  when  work  is  available  it  will 
be  given  to  younger  folk. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  people  in 
other  lines  of  business  believe  they  know 
about  the  extremely  complicated  busi¬ 
ness  of  running  a  newspaper  and 
hasten  to  put  their  knowledge  at  the 
disposal  of  the  publisher  of  their 
favorite  paper.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
are  excellent  and  are  adopted  with  due 
acknowledgement ;  most  of  them  are  not. 
Much  of  the  trouble  seems  to  be  with 
the  front  page. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  more  or  less 
of  an  upheaval  in  the  prohibition  en¬ 
forcement  organization  which  denoted 
the  adoption  of  a  more  stringent  policy. 
It  was  important  news  and  made  the 
front  page  of  almost  every  newspaper 
in  this  country.  It  belonged  there  but 
several  ardent  wets  wrote  in  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  Times  was  catering  to  the 
“foes  of  all  our  liberties.”  Then,  in 
its  primary  elections,  one  of  the 
sovereign  states  of  this  Union  saw  fit 
to  go  very  decidedly  wet.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  was  front  page  news,  too, 
but  an  even  greater  number  of  drys  com¬ 
plained  because  that  story  was  printed 
outside  while  the  account  of  a  local  raid 
by  prohibition  enforcement  men  ap¬ 
peared  inside.  Raids  we  have  always 
with  us ;  they  are  no  longer  real  news. 

(Contimied  on  page  52) 


10,000  ATTENDED  DAILY’S  CONCERT 


A  free  concert  by  the  United  States  Nas-y  band,  sponsored  by  the  Cape  Girar- 
deau  Southeast  Missourian,  recently  attracted  a  crowd  of  approximately 
10,000.  The  concert  was  held  in  the  State  College  Stadium,  where  photo 

was  taken. 
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CHICAGO  NEWS  DROPS  BANNER  LINES 
ON  SEVERAL  EDITIONS 

Eight  Column  Streamers  Will  Be  Used  Only  in  Final  Editions 
and  Upon  Major  News — Move  Will  Increase  Appeal, 

Cut  Down  Crime  Play,  Publisher  Strong  Believes 


^  HE  Chicof/o  Daily  Xnt.'s  has  estab-  believe  it  is  bi'tter  to  have  two  strings  to 
lished  a  precedent  at  least  for  the  last  the  bow.  We  can  play  two  big  stories 
quarter  century,  in  Chicago  journalism  now  by  utilizing  our  two  and  three  col- 


“Before  and  after”  appearanee  of 

with  the  abandoning  Monday  of  a  routine 
page  one  makeup  which  necessarily  in¬ 
cluded  an  8-column  line  and  a  set'  sched¬ 
ule  of  display  type  for  each  edition. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Blue  Streak 
editions,  final  and  final  replates,  no 
eight-column  lines  will  be  carried  unless 
news  of  major  importance,  deserving  of 
such  display,  develops.  Lines  will  be 
carried  in  the  Blue  Streak  editions  as 
usual.  In  the  noon  edition,  which  is  the 
first  street  sale  issue,  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  has  been  adopted.  F'or  the  present 
a  six-column  (i()-point  condensed  Gothic 
line  is  being  used. 

The  other  editions.  Home  and  Red 
Streak  editions,  the  latter  carrying  final 
market  news,  will,  except  when  news 
warrants,  have  a  first  page  carrying  two 
or  three  column  42-point  Cheltenham 
bold  caps  and  lower  case  heads  for  major 
displays  and  the  one  column,  three-line 
24-point  Gothic  display  heads  now  in  use 
throughout  the  pajK-r. 

Of  the  change  Walter  A.  .Strong,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said : 

"The  changed  makeup  is  a  matter  of 
contrast.  It  is  our  aim  to  carry  news 
in  a  relative  position,  more  nearly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  news  value.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  a  fixed  head  style  conforms 
to  the  actual  news  value  of  a  story. 
When  a  story  is  of  great  enough  import¬ 
ance,  we  wili.  of  course  revert  to  the  old 
stvle  of  prominent  display. 

"The  new  first-page  makeup  of  the 
News  will  permit  a  more  proportionate 
display  of  the  news  as  it  develops  and  as 
the  day  develops.” 

To  ^Ir.  Strong's  knowledge  it  has  lieen 
many  years  since  a  Chicago  newspaper 
went  to  press  without  scare-heads  in  all 
editions.  He  explained  the  universality 
of  streamers  by  pointing  out  that  the 
first  use  of  big  type  was  on  late  after¬ 
noon  editions  which  carried  sports  events. 
Competition,  he  believes,  brought  on 
more  frequent  use  of  bigger,  blacker 
type  until  all  editions  carried  page  lines 
in  all  editions. 

While  crime  news  will  not  be  sub¬ 
jected.  Mr.  Strong  said,  the  change  in 
makeup  will  avoid  to  a  large  degree  the 
continuous  playing  of  crime  news.  This 
escape  from  the  continual  screaming  of 
gangland  activities,  in  a  generous  meas¬ 
ure,  motivated  the  change,  the  publisher 
stated. 

Mr.  Strong  does  not  anticipate  any 
great  reaction  in  street  sales  as  a  result 
of  the  changed  first  page. 

“From  a  publicity  angle,”  he  said,  “I 


Chicago  Daily  I\ews  front  pafe. 

umn  heads,  whereas  previously  an  8  col¬ 
umn  line  gave  only  one  story  prominent 
display.” 

The  effect  upon  the  News  circulation 
has  so  far  not  been  determined,  b'xecu- 
tives  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  less 
flashy  style  of  first  jiage  will  have  no 
effect  upon  sales. 

John  X.  Eisenlord,  circulation  manager 
pointed  out  that  comparison  of  Monday’s 
circ'tilati(»n  with  that  for  Monday,  Xov. 
3.  showed  both  days  to  be  high.  Com- 
jiarison  with  last  Monday,  he  regarded 
as  unfavorable  in  view  of  the  fact 
last  Monday  was  the  day  preceding 
election.  Comparison  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  a  year  ago.  whiih  was 
-Armistice  day.  would  throw  the  figures 
over  to  the  preceding  Saturday,  thereby 
confusing  the  check. 

Xo  appreciable  difference  was  noted 
so  far  as  .Mr.  Eisenlord  could  ascertain, 
hut  he  e.xpects  that  over  a  long  perioil  a 
change  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
may  Ik'  noted. 


SHOWED  RETURNS  BY  SIGNALS 

Long  Branch  Record  Utilized  Airport 

Lights  and  Airplane  During  Election 

.\  uni(|ue  meth(Kl  of  announcing  elec¬ 
tion  returns  was  employed  by  the  f.pufi 
Draiii'h  (X.I.)  Daily  Record  the  night 
of  X'ov.  4. 

Ify  an  arrangement  with  airport  of¬ 
ficials,  the  paper  proie*cted  signal  lights 
into  the  sky  to  show  the  returns. 
Readers  were  aciiuainted  with  the  signals 
through  a  full  page  adxertisement  the 
day  preceding  the  election.  One  upright 
light  meant  that  .Alexander  Simpson 
was  leading  Dwight  Morrow  in  the 
senatorial  race,  and  two  upright  lights 
sjgnified  the  opposite  trend.  Similarly, 
single  and  dual  lights  pointing  to  north, 
east,  south,  or  west  showed  how  other 
candidates  were  making  out. 

-At  1  a.  m.  on  election  night  an  aviator 
Il_ew  over  the  city  and  dropped  colored 
signal  flares  to  show  the  return  of  the 
votes.  The  significance  of  the  different 
colored  flares  was  previously  announced 
in  the  paper. 

In  addition  the  paper  used  a  projec¬ 
tion  screen  and  a  loud  speaker  in  front 
of  its  plant  to  announce  election  returns. 


AIDING  UNEMPLOYED 

The  C.rccnvilic  (Tex.)  /•tvniin;  Ban¬ 
ner  h^s  joined  the  list  of  newsnaners 
publishing  free  classified  advertisements 
for  unemployed. 


JOINS  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


Garber,  Department  Store  Executive, 
Becomes  Advertising  Manager 


I).  .Allyn  (jarber,  general  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
t i s  i  n  g  manager 
of  the  Pillshurgli 
Press,  according 
to  announcement 
of  Frank  T.  Car- 
roll,  business 
manager. 

Mr.  Garber 
started  advertis- 
i  n  g  work  in 
Pittsburgh  i  n 
1 908,  shortly 
after  being  grad¬ 
uated  from  the 
University  o  f 
Pittsburgh.  In  y)  Allvs  Garber 
1912  he  joined 

the  advertising  department  of  Boggs  & 
Buhl,  Pitt.sburgh  Department  store,  and 
was  appointed  advertising  manager  the 
following  year.  .A  few  years  ago  he 
became  vice-president.  He  resigned  in 
192<)  to  join  the  National  Department 
Stores. 


RADIOED  SALES  TALKS 
MUST  BE  SUBTLE 


Listeners  Resent  Blatant  or  Overdone 
Appeals  to  Buy,  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  Told — Survey  Is  Seek¬ 
ing  Accurate  Statistics 


(Py  Icicfirapli  to  Editor  &  Pvblisher) 

W  ASHixc.Tox,  D.  C.,  Nov.  11. — A  re- 
jKirt  on  what  is  perhaps  the  first  organ¬ 
ized  attempt  to  obtain  authentic  statistics 
on  radio  advertising  was  made  at  a  dinner 
meeting  tonight  of  47  members  of  the 
-Association  of  National  .Advertisers  who 
are  underwriting  a  survey  of  radio 
listeners’  preferences  conducted  by 
Crossley.  Inc.,  New  A’ork  research 
organization. 

Personal  interviews  are  being  made 
in  .s2  cities  over  the  country  and  35.()(K) 
set  owners  have  been  questioned  to  date. 

-Advertising  talks  for  specific  products 
are  disliked  by  most  listeners  unless 
subtly  done,  -A.  M.  Crossley,  president  of 
the  research  firm  reported.  Practically 
all  of  file  set  owners  declare  that  they 
(|uickly  tire  of  advertising  and  salesman¬ 
ship  coming  from  the  loudspeaker. 

-Another  thing  that  has  been  found  out, 
he  said,  is  that  the  radio  is  listened  to 
more  by  the  middle  and  lower  financial 
levels,  those  in  the  wealthier  clas.ses 
paying  much  less  attention  to  the  jiro- 
grams.  The  hour  between  9  and  10 
o'clock  at  night  is  the  most  valuable 
one  from  the  advertising  standpoint, 
provided  the  program  is  an  attractive 
one,  but  the  rate  for  this  hour  is  no 
more  than  for  any  other  hour  between 
6  o'clock  and  midnight,  he  declares. 

On  the  (|uestion  as  to  whether  they 
have  been  impelled  to  buy  a  specific 
product  by  radio  advertising  one- 
fourth  of  those  interviewed  said  they 
had. 

The  survey  also  seeks  to  show  how 
many  sets  are  in  use  at  a  given  time; 
the  “editorial"  jirestige  of  various 
stations ;  “coverage"  of  stations ;  what 
the  public  is  listening  to  on  various  days 
of  the  week  and  hours  of  the  day ;  city 
vs.  rural  program  reception  and  prefer¬ 
ences  :  and  a  breakdown  of  daytime 
listeners  into  age  classes. 


GRAIN  PAPERS  MERGE 

Merger  of  the  .  Inieriean  RIes'ator  and 
Grain  Trade,  a  monthly  magazine,  with 
the  semi-monthly  iirain  Dealers’  Journal 
and  with  the  biweekly  Grain  World,  has 
been  announced.  The  merged  publica¬ 
tions  will  lie  known  hereafter  as  the 
Grain  and  Feed  Journals  Consolidated 
and  directed  by  Charles  S.  Clark. 


JOINS  CONKLIN  MANN 

William  R.  Transue,  formerly  sales 
manager  for  Fred  Fear  &  Company, 
BrcKiklvn,  has  joined  Conklin  Mann  Ad¬ 
vertising  -Agency,  New  A'ork,  to  handle 
research  work. 


TARIFF  BODY  REMOVES 
BAR  AGAINST  PRESS 

Not  Intended  to  Keep  Reporters  from 
Its  Staff,  but  to  Bar  Time-Con¬ 
suming  Interviews  With 
Lobbyists 

By  Georof.  H.  Mannint. 

H’ashiniiton  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Pvblisher 

Washington,  D.  C.  Nov.  11. — Direct 
contact  between  the  press  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  chiefs  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  interrupted  by  an  order 
that  was  issued  by  Henry  P.  Fletcher 
soon  after  his  appointment  as  chairman 
of  the  commission,  was  restored  after 
a  conference  on  November  10  between 
Chairman  Fletcher  and  representatives  of 
daily  and  business  publications. 

The  order,  which  prevented  press  men 
from  interviewing  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  staff,  was  not  directed  speci¬ 
fically  against  the  press,  it  was  said  at 
the  commission.  The  order  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  blanket  regulation  intended 
to  stop  industrial  representatives  from 
using  much  of  the  time  of  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  personnel  in  discussing  matters 
affecting  their  own  interests. 

The  daily  press  was  represented  at  the 
conference  by  G.  Gould  Lincoln,  chair¬ 
man.  and  Charles  G.  Ross,  a  member, 
of  the  Standing  Committee  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Correspondents.  The  business  press 
was  represented  by  Paul  Wooton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Business  Papers’  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Committee,  and  by  Harold  Lane, 
Irvin  D.  Foos,  and  Henry  Ralph.  Mr. 
Fletcher’s  attention  was  directed  to  the 
need  for  systematic  handling,  for  news 
purposes,  of  matters  before  the  commis¬ 
sion,  and  to  the  large  number  of  news 
sources  in  Washington,  limiting  the 
amount  of  attention  the  average  corres¬ 
pondent  can  give  to  any  one  agency. 

The  chairman,  in  addition  to  directing 
that  contact  be  restored  between  respon¬ 
sible  members  of  the  commission’s  staff 
and  responsible  members  of  the  press, 
gave  instructions  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  press  table,  on  which  all  notices  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  press  arc  to  be  placed  twice 
daily ;  and  designated  his  personal  as¬ 
sistant  to  handle  specific  requests  for 
press  information. 

Mr.  Fletcher  pointed  out  that  because 
of  the  quasi-judicial  nature  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  it  would  not  be  proper  for  mem- 
liers  of  the  commission’s  staff  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  outcome  of  cases  under  con¬ 
sideration.  hut  that  in  case  of  doubt  it 
should  be  a  simple  matter  for  them  to 
reassure  themselves  before  answering  in¬ 
quiries  touching  the  border  line. 


ALBANY  NEWS  STAFF  SHIFTED 


Cameron  W.  Hyde  Join*  Daily  as 
Head  of  Copy  Desk 

-A  general  shift  in  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  .tlhany  (N.A’.)  P,7'eninq  Neu's 
has  been  made  by  Walter  P.  Plummer, 
editor,  with  the  appointment  of  Cameron 
W.  Hyde  as  head  of  the  copy  desk.  Mr. 
Hyde,  who  was  formerly  news  editor 
of  the  Kniekerboeker  Press,  later  be¬ 
came  city  editor  of  the  Albany  Titnes- 
I'ninn  and  resigned  this  post  almut  a 
year  ago  to  be  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  A’ork  State-wide  Economic 
Congress. 

Changes  effected  in  the  News  staff 
shift  .Albert  W.  Carson  from  the  copy 
desk  slot  to  city  editor  in  a  supervisory 
capacity;  Robert  R.  Reeves  to  state 
editor,  and  James  White,  formerly  city 
editor,  to  makeup. 


ENTERTAINED  NEWSPAPER  MEN 

The  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  host  to  a  representative 
group  of  West  Texas  newspaper  men  at 
an  overnight  conference  in  Stamford 
Nov.  3  and  Nov.  4. 


CUBAN  PAPER  JOINS  A.  B.  C. 

El  Mundo,  Havana,  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  in  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  S.  S.  Koppe  & 
Company.  Inc.,  are  the  United  States 
representatives. 
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EFFICIENT  UBRARY  AIDS  ENTIRE  PAPER 

Philadelphian  Would  Remove  Direction  from  Managing  Editor  to  Business  Manager  and  Substitute 
Trained  Workers  for  News-Room  Veterans — 193,900  Calls  Answered  by  One  Library  in  Year 


Discarding  inefficient,  dust-laden 
“mt)rgues”  along  with  other  colloquial¬ 
isms,  newspaper  publishers  are  giving 
increased  consideration  to  newspaper 
reference  libraries.  Although  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  newspaper  libraries  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  or¬ 
ganized  to  the  maximum  efficiency  per 
ratio  of  dollar  expenditure,  the  seed  has 
broken  through  the  shell  which  hereto¬ 
fore  has  checked  development.  .-Xt  the 
present  time,  publishers  acknowledge  the 
new  importance  of  a  modern  department 
by  providing  ample  space  and  equipment 
in  their  plants. 

In  many  newspaper  offices  a  system¬ 
atized  reference  library  has  become  one 
of  the  vital  departments.  Service  ren¬ 
dered  by  it  can  be  gauged  by  the  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  and  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  apparent  in  the  news  stories. 

Notwithstanding  the  ability  of  a 
writer,  he  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
when  he  has  to  function  without  a  li¬ 
brary  upon  which  to  depend  upon  for 
background  material.  To  write  around 
a  point,  as  such  a  condition  would  neces¬ 
sitate,  does  not  fool  readers,  but  only 
breaks  down  their  confidence  in  the 
whole  paper.  Accuracy  even  in  the  most 
minute  details  builds  up  public  faith. 
As  the  efficiency  of  the  library  varies,  so 
accuracy  rises  and  falls. 

Nor  is  the  ability  of  a  modern  ref¬ 
erence  department  confined  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  In  some  capacity  it 
serves  every  department  and  further 
through  public  service  information  estab¬ 
lishes  the  medium  of  good-will. 

The  scope  of  the  reference  department 
on  many  of  our  dailies  has  broadened  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  function 
efficiently  under  the  control  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Aiming  to  cut  expenses 
and  familiar  only  with  editorial  service, 
the  managing  editor  limits  its  scope  and 
value  unduly. 

To  obtain  the  highest  fruition  of  ef¬ 
forts,  the  library  should  be  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  business  manager 
on  the  exact  basis  on  which  the  adver¬ 
tising,  promotion,  mechanical,  editorial 
and  other  departments  operate.  The 
business  manager’s  viewpoint  is  much 
broader,  for  he  finds  it  a  tool  of  service 
for  the  newspaper  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  a  branch  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  As  a  consequence  there  is  a  more 
liberal  attitude  toward  employing  per¬ 
sonnel  and  purchasing  equipment  and 
supplies.  As  an  integral  department,  the 
library  has  the  opportunity  to  progress 
along  more  comprehensive  lines  thus 
enhancing  its  value  many  fold  to  the 
newspaper  and  the  community  it  serves. 

The  question  of  personnel  is  of  prime 
importance.  Too  often,  the  managing 
editor  selects  a  man  from  the  news 
rcwm,  who  is  entirely  unacquainted 
with  reference  work  and  has  no  mind 
for  detail.  Due  to  this  inexperience,  he 
follows  a  policy  that  may  be  most  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  department.  To  put  men 
from  the  news  room  in  charge  of  the 
librarv  is  too  great  a  handicap  and  it 
would  be  just  as  impractical  as  to  place 
them  in  responsible  positions  in  the 
press  room  or  business  departments. 

It  requires  as  mrich  discrimination 
to  run  a  modern  uference  library  in¬ 
telligently  and  economically  as  any 
other  phase  of  the  newspaper.  W  hen  a 
publisher  contemplates  a  new  building, 
he  consults  an  architect  who  specializes 
on  newspaper  plants.  When  mechanical 
equipment  is  needed,  he  hunts  for  a  firm 
which  specializes  in  that  line.  Quite  as 
logically,  the  helm  of  a  newspaper 
library  is  without  the  sphere  of  the 
novice. 

The  average  managing  editor  seems 
to  have  a  fixed  idea  that  any  Tom, 
Paul  or  John  may  fill  the  post  of 
librarian.  With  this  lack  of  foresight 
and  evaluation  on  his  part,  he  fails  to 
employ  properly  qualified  persons  and 
to  buy  requisite  equipment  and  conven¬ 
iences.  Largely  for  this  reason  only 


By  JOSEPH  F.  KWAPIL 

Librarian,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 


ten  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  are  capable  of  offering  the 
maximum  return  for  money  invested. 

In  the  near  future  every  newspaper 
from  the  weekly  to  the  metropolitan 
daily  will  find  it  necessary  to  establish 
an  efficient  library.  It  is  absurd  to  as¬ 
sume  that  residents  of  smaller  communi¬ 
ties  will  tolerate  lack  of  details  or  in¬ 
accuracies  any  more  readily  than  their 
metropolitan  brethren.  It  behooves 
editors  of  smaller  cities  to  meet  this  de¬ 
mand  with  greater  facilities  for  refer¬ 
ence  material  if  they  are  to  prevent  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  larger  city  daily 
over  their  just  realm. 

In  some  circles,  the  question  arises  as 
to  the  advisability  of  spending  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  upkeep  of  such  a 
department.  To  prove  the  excellence 
of  the  investment,  if  divided  judiciously, 
let  us  cite  the  example  of  a  large  daily 
where  the  owners  are  frankly  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  a  well -organized  reference 
system  and  feel  that  the  best  is  none  t(X) 
good.  To  obtain  a  tangible  clue  to  the 
value  received,  a  record  was  kept  for  a 
year.  This  included  the  number  of  cuts 
and  photographs  appearing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  editions,  the 
number  of  calls  for  clippings,  books, 
advertising  drawings,  negatives,  accu¬ 
racy  verifications,  photo-service  re- 
qtiests,  corresjxmdence  queries,  and 
telephone  information  calls. 

_The  record  follows: 

Requests  for  clippings  and  verification 

on  names  .  48.000 

Requests  for  cuts  and  photographs...  4d,000 

Requests  for  advertising  drawings _  4,380 

Requests  for  photo  service .  6,000 

Requests  for  telephone  service  calls..  76,000 
Requests  for  corresitondence  queries 

and  personal  calls .  17,520 

Total  .  193,900 

The  average  daily  calls  totaled  531. 
Thirty  thousand  of  the  42,000  calls  for 
cuts  and  photographs  appeared  in  either 
the  morning,  evening  or  Sunday  editions. 

This  department  has  a  personnel  of  14. 
It  is  open  24  hours  daily,  365  days  a 
year.  The  valuation  placed  on  this  de¬ 
partment  by  the  publisher  would,  if 
mentioned,  astound  the  owners  of  innu¬ 
merable  newspapers  who  have  met  the 
growth  of  newspaper  libraries  with 
lethargic  interest. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  news¬ 
paper  should  not  have  a  well-organized 
reference  department  suited  to  its  indi¬ 


vidual  needs  and  financial  outlay.  The 
question  centers  around  a  careful  study 
and  intelligent  operation.  Inefficiency 
lies  chiefly  with  lack  of  thought  on  the 
part  of  publishers  and  editors.  A  survey 
of  the  leading  newspaper  libraries,  cull¬ 
ing  those  points  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  papers,  would  prove  in¬ 
valuable.  To  engage  an  experienced 
newspaper  librarian  to  reorganize  or 
create  a  department  along  modern  lines, 
with  full  allowance  for  future  develop¬ 
ment  would  be  better. 

When  starting  a  library  it  is  important 
to  segregate  the'  clippings,  cuts,  photo¬ 
graphs,  pamphlets,  and  select  the  type 
of  filing  cabinet  best  suited  for  the  type 
of  material  to  be  filed.  For  clippings 
some  newspapers  use  an  envelope 
4  by  10  inches,  others  a  5  by  8  envelope 
or  folder,  but  after  considerable  experi¬ 
ment,  it  is  found  that  the  6  by  4  inch 
envelope  offers  the  best  co-ordination  of 
size  and  economy  of  space.  A  craft 
stock  envelope  is  very  serviceable  and 
yet  inexpensive,  costing  about  $1.25  a 
thousand. 

For  filing  photographs,  the  10  by  12 
unit  is  the  standard  in  most  newspaper 
libraries.  A  heavier  stock  craft  envelope 
9^2  by  11 5^2  inches  is  very  serviceable 
and  costs  about  S6  a  thousand.  Likewise 
the  envelope  supercedes  the  folder  for 
practical  purposes.  When  the  photo¬ 
graphs  are  prepared  for  filing  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  strip  them  from  their  mounts 
to  cut  down  bulk. 

Fnim  the  standpoint  of  economy  of 
floor  space  and  equipment,  it  is  best  to 
separate  the  one  column  cuts  from  the 
larger  sizes,  since  the  ratio  of  one  col¬ 
umn  cuts  is  about  ten  to  one,  to  file  them 
with  the  larger  cuts  for  the  sake  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  together  would  result  in  an 
unwarranted  loss  of  space.  The  two 
column  cuts  may  be  filed  in  the  5  by  8 
inch  units  and  the  larger  size  in  the 
10  by  12.  When  buying  filing  equip¬ 
ment  it  is  advisable  to  consider  only  the 
sturdiest,  since  it  must  give  heavy  serv¬ 
ice,  in  a  very  active  department,  over  a 
long  term  of  years.  The  five  drawer 
height  filing  units  are  due  special  consid¬ 
eration  in  that  an  economy  of  25  per 
cent  of  floor  space  is  possible,  and  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  over 
the  four  drawer  type. 

Guide  cards  with  an  open  window 
angle  tip,  providing  for  the  various 


PRINTING  THE  DAY’S  NEWS 


Looking  into  the  heart  of  a  great  modern  printing  press  whirh  whirls  out  the 
day’s  news  for  thousands  of  eager  readers. 


metluxls  of  classification,  speed  up  filing 
almost  100  per  cent  when  distributed 
every  inch  or  so.  Every  library  should 
own  one  or  two  of  the  large  agate  type 
typewriters  for  marking  envelopes  and 
drawer  labels  to  insure  higher  visibility, 
speed  and  accuracy  of  filing. 

A  recent  development  proves  interest¬ 
ing  and  worthwhile.  It  is  now  possible 
to  get  trained  university  graduates,  who, 
after  a  short  apprenticeship  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  library,  may  help  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  personnel.  The  Universities  of 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Montana 
now  have  established  newspaper  library 
courses  in  conjunction  with  their  schools 
of  journalism. 


AVERAGE  RADIO  COST 
IS  $310  PER  HOUR 


Commission  Analyzes  Operations  of 

Twrenty  Stations  Seeking  More 
Power — Half  of  Them  Losing 
Money,  but  Optimistic 

By  (imRGK  H.  M.4\NiNn 

li’ashitigton  CorrestonJent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washi.vgtox,  Nov.  12. —  The  average 
advertising  rate  of  20  of  the  large  radio 
stations  of  the  country,  which  can  be 
regarded  as  competitors  of  newspapers, 
was  found  to  be  $310  an  hour  in  an 
analysis  made  by  the  Fe<leral  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  testimony  of  executives 
of  those  stations  in  recent  hearings  before 
the  commission. 

The  commission  found  that  the  monthly 
income  of  the  20  stations  from  advertis¬ 
ing  averaged  $21,.5(X)  each,  while  their 
total  monthly  income  averaged  $23,.5(K). 

The  figure  of  $310  arrived  at  by  the 
commission  was  for  advertising  only  in 
the  evening  hours  when  time  is  in  great¬ 
est  demand.  The  charge  for  daytime 
advertising,  of  course,  is  considerably  less, 
although  the  commission  made  public  no 
figure  for  this  class.  The  advertising 
figure  does  not  include  the  cost  of  talent, 
which  frequently  runs  into  large  figures, 
nor  does  it  include  wire  charges  for  chain 
programs. 

The  hearings  before  the  commission 
were  applications  of  26  stations  for  au¬ 
thority  to  increa.se  their  broadcasting 
power  from  5,000  to  .50,(XX)  watts  and, 
consequently,  greatly  increase  their  radio 
'‘circulation.” 

The  testimony  showed  that  just  half 
of  the  20  stations  whose  figures  were 
analyzed  by  the  commission  were  losing 
money.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  the 
radio  executives  demonstrated  their  faith 
in  the  potential  paying  power  of  radio 
advertising  by  declaring  that  they  were 
willing  to  spend  sums  averaging  $250,0(X) 
each  to  install  the  e<|uipment  needed  if 
their  applications  were  granted. 

.\n  interesting  thing  to  consider  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  commission’s  analysis  is 
a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Youth 
Outside  the  SchfK)l  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  ('hild  Health  and  Protec¬ 
tion.  This  report  gives  an  idea  of  the 
riMmi  for  expansion  existing  in  the  field 
of  radio  advertising  by  pointing  out  that 
only  8.6  per  cent  of  the  total  broadcast 
time  of  radio  stations  is  taken  up  at 
present  by  advertising  programs. 

The  conference  committee  mane  a 
study  of  4.1X12  broadcast  hours  of  75 
radio  stations.  It  dirl  not  go  deeply  into 
radio  advertising  in  its  different  aspects, 
its  aim  being  to  find  f)Ut  what  was  f)eing 
done  by  radio  for  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

.Among  the  things  developed  by  this 
studv  were  that  33.9  per  cent  of  broad¬ 
casting  time  is  devoted  to  jazz  and  52.96 
l)er  cent  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  music, 
including  jazz.  A  similar  study  made 
of  24  Fmropean  stations  serving  12  coun¬ 
tries.  showed  that  only  7  per  cent  of 
broadcasing  time  is  given  over  to  jazz, 
while  .58.51  per  cent  is  given  over  to 
music  including  jazz. 
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DISTRIBUTION  COSTS  RISING  BECAUSE 
OF  GREATER  SERVICE  TO  BUYERS 

President  Lichtenberg  of  A.N.A.  Shows  Added  Functions 
Charged  to  Distribution — Suggests  Separation  of  Costs 
Would  Reveal  More  Accurate  Picture 


(.Special  to  Eoitoii  ft  Pusutxn) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  lo.— 
Distribution  costs  are  continuing  to 
rise,  despite  newer  and  better  methods, 
because  of  increasing  service  given 
dealers  and  consumers,  Bernard  Lichtra- 
berg,  president  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  told  members  of  that 
group  at  the  opening  of  the  convention 
today  in  Washington.  If  service  costs 
were  totaled  separately,  distribution  ex¬ 
penses  might  show  a  decrease,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

President  Lichtenberg’s  remarks  were 
directed  chiefly  to  the  group  of  govern¬ 
ment  experts  who  met  with  the  A.  N.  A. 
Monday  to  answer  questions  on  what  the 
government  is  doing  to  aid  in  solving 
distribution  problems. 

Mr.  Lichtenberg  said,  in  part: 
“WTiatever  the  chief  problem  of  any 
group  or  member  may  be,  the  chief  prob¬ 
lem  common  to  all  of  us  is  that  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  cost  of  distribution.  In  consider¬ 
ing  the  outcry  that  distribution  costs  have 
risen,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  profits 
have  also  risen.  Yet  from  many  quar¬ 
ters  come  reports  that  distribution  costs 
are  continuing  to  rise.  There  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  this. 

“Yet  there  is  little  specific  evidence  of 
decreased  efficiency  in  distribution 
methods. 

“On  the  contrary,  we  witness  nothing 
but  improvements  in  distribution  meth¬ 
ods.  Reliable  market  data  is  becoming 
abundant  and  easily  available.  Trans¬ 
portation  is  marvelously  improved  with 
mechanically  excellent  automobiles,  bet¬ 
ter  roads  and  relief  highways;  with  re¬ 
duced  time  of  railroad  transit,  fast 
freights  rivalling  passenger  service,  with 
better  equipment,  fewer  car  shortages, 
more  economical  handling  and  loading 
at  improved  warehouses  with  better  rate 
adjustments  and  package-car  service.  We 
are  learning  more  and  more  about  trad¬ 
ing  centers.  Installment  selling  becomes 
scientific.  Store  locations  are  carefully 
selected.  Cooperative  marketing  and  co¬ 
operative  buying  are  affecting  vast  eco¬ 
nomies.  Accounting  practice  keeps  in¬ 
ventories  in  trim.  Packing  and  packag¬ 
ing  prevent  pilfering  and  deterioration. 
Salesmen  are  carefully  instr'ucted.  None 
of  these  developments  are  misguided  at¬ 
tempts  to  cut  distribution  costs.  They 
are_  actual  manifestations  of  successes  in 
saving. 

“Why  then  the  phenomenon  of  rising 
distribution  costs?  Is  it  that  producers 
are  diverting  possible  profits  into  too 
ambitious  attempts  to  capture  abnorm¬ 
ally  large  markets?  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  certain  individual  cases,  this  is  a 
contributing  ca'use. 

“But  the  big  thing  for  us  to  note  is 
that  distribution  costs  today  are  not  com¬ 
parable  with  those  of  other  years.  Why  ? 
Because  they  include  a  great  many  more 
functions  and  operations. 

“Once  upon  a  time  when  you  bought  a 
shoe,  you  got  a  shoe.  Now  you  get  a 
wide  choice,  you  get  fashion,  you  get  a 
virtual  guarantee,  you  get  delivery,  you 
get  the  privilege  of  changing  your  mind, 
you  get  the  privilege  of  exchange,  you 
get  credit,  yon  may  even  get  repair  serv¬ 
ice.  In  short,  you  get  not  only  a  shoe 
and  distribution — you  get  a  multitude  of 
services  besides.  These  services  are 
charged  to  distribution  cost. 

“Fifteen  years  ago  when  you  bought 
an  automobile  you  still  had  a  lot  of  mar- 
Ireting  to  do.  You  had  to  buy  a  spare 
tire  separately,  a  tire  rack,  a  stop  light, 
a  windshield  wiper,  a  wheel  lock,  a  self¬ 
starter,  demountable  rims,  bumpers  and 
a  rear  view  mirror. 

“Today  the  automobile  manufacturer 
saves  the  consumer  practically  all  of  this 
marketing,  or  ‘going-to-market’  effort) 
by  making  it  part  of  his  distribution  ef¬ 
fort.  Credit  is  granted  while  you  wait. 
Marmon  offers  a  year’s  guarantee.  In  a 
recent  advertisement  Nash  is  advertised 
at  delivered  prices. 


“Today  when  you  drive  up  to  a  service 
station,  you  find  many  conveniences;  an 
attendant  inspects  the  gas,  oil  and  water, 
wipes  your  windshield  and  pumps  your 
tires. 

“Equally  extensive  services  are  offered 
with  radio  sales.  Orange  juice  is  de¬ 
livered  with  the  milk.  Bread  comes  in 
slices,  meat  in  packages,  ice  cream  with 
an  individual  freezing  plant,  apartments 
with  automatic  refrigerators,  houses 
with  ultra-modern  heaters.  Whole 
chickens  come  in  cans  cooked.  Electric 
light'  companies  give  engineering  lighting 
services  free  of  charge.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  special  services  offered  free 
with  goods  for  sale. 

“Today  the  producer  of  goods  produces 
services  as  well  as  goods.  This  is 
splendid,  a  natural  development  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  efficient.  The  1915  auto  was 
inadequate  chiefly  for  want  of  service. 
So  would  a  radio  or  automatic  refrigera¬ 
tor  be  today.  But  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  the  goods  is  charged  to  production 
cost,  as  ever.  The  cost  of  producing 
the  services,  which  are  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  satisfaction  of  use  of  the 
product,  is  charged,  not  to  an  item  calletl 
service  production  costs,  but  to  distribu¬ 
tion. 

“Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  lie- 
cause  of  the  comments  I  have  made  on 
the  subject  of  service.  I  am  not  decry¬ 
ing  service.  In  fact,  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  general  ideal.  To  my 
mind,  service  is  a  part  of  the  American 
business  structure  into  which  the  many 
alarmists  who  so  loudly  and  so  often 
lament  the  fact  that  machine  production 
is  driving  men  out  of  work  might  look 
with  profit  to  their  own  thinking.  The 
chief  point  for  them  to  keep  in  mind, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  the  multitude  of 
.services  which  business  renders  to  the 
public  today  is  responsible  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  an  untold  number  of  men 
and  women.  To  be  specific ;  look  at  the 
automobile  industry.  In  that  industry  we 


(Special  to  Edito*  &  Pdbushek) 

T][^ASHINGTON,D.C.,  Nov.  10.— False 
”  and  misleading  advertisements  have 
decreased  50  per  cent  in  the  country  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Trade  Prac¬ 
tice  Conference  policy  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  William  E.  Humph¬ 
rey,  member  of  the  commission,  told  the 
Ass<x:iation  of  National  Advertisers. 

He  gave  great  credit  to  the  publishers 
of  the  country,  who  he  said,  rejected  last 
year  not  less  than  $150,000,000  worth  of 
tainted  advertising  copy. 

Declaring  that  fat  women  and  bald- 
headed  men  “in  stupid  faith  lead  the 
parade  of  suckers,”  Mr.  Humphrey  said 
that  formerly  not  less  than  $500,000,000 
a  year  was  taken  from  the  public  by 
fraudulent  advertising,  chiefly  in  the 
anti-fat,  hair  restorer,  cosmetic  and 
patent  medicine  fields,  but  that  through 
cooperation  of  publishers — chiefly  in  the 
magazine  field,  this  figure  has  been  cut 
to  $250,000,000. 

“In  medical  remedies  there  has  been  a 
falling-off  of  60  per  cent  in  the  volume 
of  fraudulent  advertising  published,”  he 
said,  “in  beauty  and  complexion  treat¬ 
ments,  50  per  cent;  in  patent  medicine 
cures,  90  to  100  per  cent;  anti-fat  rem¬ 
edies,  80  to  90  per  cent;  hair  restorers 
80  to  85  per  cent.” 

Mr.  Humphrey  told  the  advertisers 
that  500,000  concerns  have  signed  trade 
practice  rules  following  trade  practice 
conferences  by  the  commission  and  that 
cases  of  fraudulent  advertising  are  now 


have  perhaps  the  prime  example  of  large- 
scale  machine  production  which  year 
after  year  requires  less  and  less  human 
beings  per  car.  Yet  consider  what  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  automobile  amounts  to  in 
terms  of  employment  of  man  power.  And 
in  your  thinking  on  this  score,  may  I 
suggest  you  call  to  mind  that  this  in¬ 
dustry  has  brought  into  existence  public 
garages  and  service  stations  that  repre¬ 
sent,  it  seems  to  me,  almost  an  average 
of  one  to  every  city  block  in  the  nation. 
May  I  also  suggest  you  remember  that 
this  same  automobile  industry  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  public  highway  con¬ 
struction. 

“I  have  said  that  my  purpose  is  not  to 
decry  the  increase  of  service  in  Ameri¬ 
can  business.  What  then  is  my  purpose 
in  drawing  attention  to  this  subject?  It 
is  this ;  That  service  costs  be  properly 
allocated  in  a  separate  account  and  that 
they  be  not  charged  to  distribution. 

“If  this  should  happen,  then  we  would 
get  a  fair  picture  of  distribution  costs 
per  se  comparable  with  those  of  other 
years.  In  fact,  it  is  easily  conceivable 
and  possibly  to  be  exj^cted,  that  we 
would  then  find  distribution  costs  per  se 
to  have  responded  in  such  a  measure  to 
improved  distribution  methods,  as  actu¬ 
ally  to  have  fallen  I 

“In  smashing  the  indictment  against 
distribution,  I  have  only  one  purpose, 
namely,  to  free  our  minds  of  the  hope 
for  revolutionary  remedies.  Distribution, 
like  civilization,  is  a  product  of  evolution, 
not  revolution.  The  once  costly  spices  of 
India  are  offered  for  a  few  pennies  at 
the  corner  store.  Such  is  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  race  of  men,  not  of  one  gen¬ 
eration  or  of  one  individual.  Time  is  the 
only  magician ;  let  us  not  vaingloriously 
shoot  arrows  into  the  wind  to  quell  the 
storm.  Let  us  not  neglect  remedies  in 
search  of  a  panacea. 

“Of  course  there  is  waste  in  distribu¬ 
tion,  a.?  there  is  waste  in  servicing,  waste 
in  production.  There  are  manufactories 
in  Pennsylvania  so  antique  that  the  floors 
are  of  bare  earth.  There  are  foreman 
hiring  and  firing  men  frequently  because 
they  get  a  rake-off  from  employment 
agencies.  There  is  an  office  machine 
manufacturer  who  knows  his  product  is 
ten  years  behind  what  he  could  make  it 
if  he  could  break  through  the  tangle  of 


being  settled  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day 
as  comparetl  with  four  a  month  during 
the  first  11  years  of  the  commission’s 
operation.  The  new  policy  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  help  rather  than  annoy,  he 
said,  has  resulted  in  stopping  518  cases 
of  fraudulent  advertising  in  the  last  year 
since  the  new  policy  went  into  effect  as 
compared  with  676  cases  during  the  first 
11  years.  The  new  policy  of  cooperation 
as  compared  with  the  old  policy  of  liti¬ 
gation,  he  said,  has  resulted  in  “a  third 
more  being  accomplished  under  the  policy 
of  cooperation  in  four  years  than  was 
accomplished  under  the  old  plan  of  liti^- 
tion  in  11  years,  and  this  was  done  with 
one-third  the  cost.” 

“But  the  most  accurate  result  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the 
record  for  the  last  year  when  the  new 
policy  was  in  full  operation,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “During  the  last  year,  518  concerns 
have  been  stopped  from  defrauding  the 
public — an  average  of  more  than  one 
each  day.  Under  the  old  policy  an  av¬ 
erage  of  five  concerns  per  month  were 
stopped  from  defrauding  the  public.  Under 
the  new  policy  more  is  accomplished 
each  week  than  was  accomplished  under 
the  old  policy  in  a  month.” 

Mr.  Humphrey  declared  that  not  all 
publishers  have  lived  up  to  their  agree¬ 
ment  to  ban  fraud  copy  and  that  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  commenced  against 
more  than  500  of  them  and  the  cases  are 
being  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
day. 


prior  patents.  Scrap-heaps  all  over  the 
country  are  monuments  to  our  production 
inefficiency.  Just  as  advertising  men 
smile  at  the  notion  of  Samuel  Johnson’s 
that  eighteenth  century  advertising  was 
near  perfection,  so  production  men  of 
the  future  will  smile  at  today’s  passing 
conceit  and  recognize  that  efficiency  is  a 
will-o’-wisp. 

“Of  course  there  is  waste  in  distribu¬ 
tion,  as  there  is  waste  in  life  itself. 
Waste  seems  to  be  part  of  Nature’s 
scheme.  A  fish  may  lay  a  million  eggs 
for  one  that  will  survive  after  hatching. 
A  plant  may  germinate  a  thousand  seeds 
for  one  that  takes  root.  Most  of  the 
energy  in  coal  is  wasted ;  most  of  the 
energy  in  food  is  unused ;  health  is 
wasted  through  ignorance  and  careless¬ 
ness;  lives  are  wasted  in  war,  work  and 
worry.  Perhaps  our  childhood  is  waste; 
and  our  adolescence,  our  experiments 
with  vocations,  most  of  our  studying, 
our  coming  and  going  to  work,  the  great¬ 
est  percentage  of  our  movements  on  the 
job,  and  assuredly  practically  all  of  our 
thinking. 

“From  the  economic  standpoint,  the 
urge  to  live  takes  the  form  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  waste.  But  to  think  of  eliminating 
waste  in  terms  of  recreating  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  world  is  not  god¬ 
like  but  puerile.  .A  young  child,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  day-dream  of  moving  a  house 
with  skyhooks  attached  to  the  roof.  But 
a  house  so  enchantingly  lifted  would  fall 
to  pieces.  Mature  men  know  that  big 
things  are  accomplished  only  by  careful 
consideration,  painstaking  care  and  in¬ 
finitely  detailed  execution. 

“The  outstanding  expression  of  the 
childish  mind  in  business  is :  ‘There 
ought  to  be  a  law.’  Resorting  to  the 
government  with  this  plea  is  psychologic¬ 
ally  the  same  as  calling  for  one’s  mother. 

‘Tt  is  not  in  this  spirit  that  we  convene 
today  to  meet  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government.  W'^e  come  not 
for  help  but  to  help  ourselves.  We  come 
not  to  be  served  but  to  cooperate.  We 
come  not  to  banish  waste  but  to  control 
it.  W'^e  come  not  with  the  fear  that  dis¬ 
tribution  is  an  increasing  burden  but  with 
the  understanding  t'nat  distribution  is  car¬ 
rying  an  increasing  burden. 

“Yet  the  great  significance  of  this 
meeting  is  not  our  prevision  but  our  prep¬ 
aration.  We  know  from  experience  that 
we  cannot  see  far  ahead.  But  we  also 
know  from  experience  that  we  can  pro¬ 
gress  intelligently  through  concerted  ac¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  dreaming  in  solitude 
over  theoretical  reforms  in  distribution, 
we  are  acting  in  community  on  practical 
reforms  in  distribution. 

“But  in  a  larger  sense  we  do  not  meet 
for  cooperation  in  the  accomplishment  of 
our  own  objectives. 

“Our  own  existence,  as  distributors,  is 
only  incidental  to  the  interests  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Our  government’s  existence  is 
only  incidental  to  the  welfare  of  citizens. 
Our  mutual  interests  are  only  incidental 
to  the  good  of  the  people.  On  this  com¬ 
mon  ground  our  sessions  with  our  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  productive  of  under¬ 
standing. 

“With  this  understanding,  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  engage  wholeheartedly  in  help¬ 
ing  us  to  save  money  for  the  consumer. 
With  this  understanding  we  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  policies  and  opinions  of  our 
government.  And  these  larger  interests 
will  be  served  to  the  extent,  that,  out  of 
this  three  day  meeting,  we  find  the  means 
to  increase  profits  through  improved  dis¬ 
tribution  methods." 


DAILIES  PRINT  TAX  LISTS 


Reading  (Pa.)  Timet,  Opposed  bj 

Attestors,  Wins  Right  by  Mandamus 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  has 
completed  printing  the  complete  list  of 
the  1930  triennial  property  assessments 
in  Harrisburg.  Readers  have  shown 
keen  interest.  Later  the  lists  will  be 
published  in  book  form. 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Times  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  the  assessment  lists  for  publi¬ 
cation  met  opposition  in  the  assessor’s 
office.  When  arguments  were  not  per¬ 
suasive  the  newspaper  got  a  mandamus 
from  the  court  and  is  now  publishing  the 
lists. 


PUBLISHERS’  AID  TO  TRADE  COMMISSION 
HAS  CUT  FRAUD  LOSSES  IN  HALF 

Commissioner  Humphrey,  in  A.N.A.  Address,  Says  Papers 
Rejected  $150,000,000  Worth  of  “Tainted 
Advertising’’  Last  Year 
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THIS  DANGEROUSj  NEWSPRINT  SITUATION 

Recurrent  Crisis  of  Past  30  Years,  Capped  by  Recent  Suggestion  of  Price  War,  Give  Publishers 
Opportunity  for  Leadership  in  Demonstrating  Soundness  of  U.  S.  Economic  System 


By  GEORGE  G.  WHEAT 


Newsprint  matters  win  continue 
to  be  vexatious,  disturbing,  danger¬ 
ous  and  potential  dynamite  until  the 
good  sound  common  and  uncommon 
sense  of  the  newsprint  buyers  and  the 
newsprint  producers  get  actively  together 
and  work  out  stability  for  both.  And 
newsprint  production  stability  is  the  first 
and  most  necessary  factor  for  reasonably 
satisfactory  stability  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry. 

There  are  plenty  of  doctors  who  can 
prescribe  doses  that  they  believe  to  be 
remedies,  and  these  range  all  the  way 
from  sedatives  and  palliatives  to  pure 
poison  that  will  kill  the  patient.  This  last 
is  exemplified  in  the  recent  Montreal 
market  letter  that  points  out  a  iwssibility 
of  price  drops,  under  unrestrained  pro¬ 
duction,  to  ^5  or  $40  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  remaining  United  States 
mills.  That  might  be  nice,  but — . 

Is  it  not  about  time  for  the  United 
States  consumers,  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  to  take  some  initiative  steps  to¬ 
ward  a  present  economic  adjustment  of  the 
factors  helping  toward  ultimate  stability? 
No  one  is  so  simple  as  to  demand  or 
forecast  a  complete  solution  of  comple.x 
economic  problems,  such  as  this  one, 
so  that  we  all  can  live  happily  and  un¬ 
vexed  ever  afterward.  But  a  fair  game 
and  a  fair  deal  for  all  is  an  essential 
for  enduring  peace,  and  that  can  be 
provided  for  now  soon  and  forward. 

This  writer  is  not  going  to  join  that' 
army  of  dose-givers.  The  real  job  is  to 
get  at  this  question  in  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  manner  and  to  employ  the  best 
resources  of  United  States  intelligence 
and  organization  to  work  out'  the  present 
phase  of  the  recurrent  problem.  This,  it 
can  be  safely  stated,  is  a  reasonable 
course. 

Let  us  consider  the  matter.  We  have 
an  economic  system.  It  has  often  been 
tinkered  with  and  had  things  tacked  on 
liere  and  things  cut'  off  there,  but  it 
still  remains  our  system  of  economics. 
Calvin  Coolidge  is  a  man  of  even  mind, 
reasonably  calm,  yet  he  definitely  tells 
us  that  we  are  now  undergoing  a  severe 
test  of  whether  our  system  will  prove 
superior  to  competing  systems  which  are 
offered  to  the  human  family.  Coolidge, 
of  course,  has  in  mind  socialism,  com¬ 
munism,  fascism.  Doctor  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  also  sounds  this 
same  note. 

While  Messrs.  Coolidge  and  Butler  are 
not  quoted  verbatim,  but  the  essence  of 
their  thought  is  given.  Now  the  essence 
of  all  present  questioning  of  our  econ¬ 
omic  system  is  about  summed  up  in  this. 
There  is  a  lack  of  master  machinery,  or 
master  machines,  to  co-ordinate  and  di¬ 
rect  the  lesser  or  separate  parts  of  the 
whole  economic  machine.  Whenever  we 
“go  smash”  for  a  while,  as  at  present,  we 
do  some  tinkering  to  the  parts  of  the 
economic  system. 

.\ny  of  my  readers  can  envision  the 
growth  of  the  “umpire”  system,  begin¬ 
ning  with  baseball  and  the  prize-fight 
game  and  growing  up  to  the  so-called 
“dictatorships”  of  baseball,  and  the 
beauty  parlor  industry,  motion  pictures 
and  the  like. 

In  these  there  can  easily  be  seen  the 
working  of  just  the  same  human  forces 
as  may  be  sorted  out  from  the  several 
“isms”  named  above.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  must  have  rules  for  the 
game  and  we  do  have  to  submit  to 
umpires  to  enforce  tho.se  rules.  But  no 
one  is  suggesting  here  that  a  dictatorship 
or  anything  like  it  would  fitly  apply  to 
the  economic  question  of  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply.  Dictatorship  can  make  plenty  of 
mistakes.  This  job  takes  the  best'  and 
aggregated  intelligence. 

Go  upward  a  step  in  this  “umpire” 
system  and  we  locate  municipal,  state 
and  federal  commissions  galore.  They 
“regulate”  public  utilities,  public  carriers 
trade  practices,  etc.  These  commissions 
of  presumably  choice  and  able  men  rep¬ 
resent  the  general  public,  which  cannot 
act  voluntarily  and  collectively.  Since 


we  created  such  "umpires”  we  conjure 
with  the  idea,  expect  much  and  get  some 
help.  But  this  writer  cannot  imagine 
the  newsprint-buyer  group  wanting  even 
Uncle  Sam.  much  if  any,  on  newsprint. 
Whatever,  and  all  that  has  come  so  far 
from  our  national  efforts  on  such  lines 
is  no  more  than  a  few  bread  pills  and 
soothing  syrup. 

We  are  now  so  close  to  complete  loss 
of  direction  and  control  and  regulation 
and  co-ordination  in  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  that  it  begins  to  look  like  war 
and  all  the  disastrous  results  that  im¬ 
plies.  Whether  that  war  of  prices  come 
or  no,  we  are  at  a  favorable  time  for 
taking  definite  action  for  betterment. 
For  every  newspaper  publisher  knows 
that  newsprint  has  been  a  very  active 
“bull  in  a  china  shop”  time  and  again 
since  1903 — and  none  can  yet  forget 
1920. 

Probably  most  will  agree  that  we  have 
no  suitable  “umpire”  system  applicable 
to  this  newsprint  matter.  Many  do  be¬ 
moan  that  it  has  come  to  include  inter¬ 
national  boundary  lines  without  erasing 
them. 

Is  this  newsprint  subject  the  hard 
one  among  our  many  national  problems? 
It  is  not.  For  a  comparison,  the  na¬ 
tional  food  problem  just  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  it.self.  It  is  primarily  agricultural, 
at  bottom,  and  so  is  newsprint.  Both 
are  problems  of  daily  even  supply  of 
absolute  necessities. 

By  some  contrasting  comparisons  the 
relative  simplicity  of  the  newsprint  prob¬ 
lem  can  be  seen.  Food  is  produced  by 
some  six  million  farmers  who  are  so 


diverse  in  character  as  to  preclude  any 
commonality  of  experience  and  judg¬ 
ment.  They  can  unite  on  one  demand 
only  and  that  is  for  more  money,  but 
this  demand  splits  instead  of  uniting 
human  purposes.  Newsprint  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  very  few.  Six  or  seven, 
authorities  state,  and  at  most  ten  big 
producers  supply  60  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  volume.  More  consolidation 
will  lessen  this  number.  Less  than  fifty 
others  produce  the  remainder. 

Take  now  the  consumers.  Fully 
twenty  odd  million  very  diversified  buy¬ 
ers  take  on  the  food  prcxluct,  while  news¬ 
print  is  bought  by  this  one  newspaper 
publisher  group.  Actually  by  as  many 
newspapers  as  are  listed  but,  effectively, 
for  our  purposes,  this  product'  is  90  per 
cent  purchased  by  a  comparative  few 
whose  names  make  up  the  list  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  As  this  is  still  farther  analyzed 
it  gets  even  more  simplified,  when  we 
consider  that  some  single  buyers  take 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  of 
4.000,000  tons  yearly  bought. 

The  third  feature  for  comparison  and 
contrast  lies  in  the  matter  of  the  “in  be- 
tweens”  from  primary  producer  to  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  Very  little  need  be  said 
l)eyond  reference  to  agriculture,  with  its 
thousand  divisions  of  production,  each 
with  its  marketing  system  and  followed 
by  a  multitude  of  conversions  and  trans¬ 
portations  and  storages  and  distributions 
and  finally  its  retail  sales.  Compared  and 
contrasted,  newsprint  never  has  more 
than  one  or  two  transportations,  no  con¬ 
versions  or  changes,  and  seldom  more 


than  one  intermediate  agent.  Often  the 
sale  is  direct,  preferably  on  contract,  for 
a  stated  length  of  time  and  at  a  definite 
price.  Only  spot  markets  vary  from 
this,  b”*’  this  volume  is  only  a  safety 
valve  Usually.  It  did  blow  up  in  1920, 
but  that  event  only  showed  up  human 
frailty  and  greed  and  it  eventually  pun¬ 
ished  the  “engineers”  who  let  it  blow  up. 

Agriculture  is  being  thought  about.  It 
is  getting  some  economic  study  and  an¬ 
alysis.  It  does  agitate.  There  are  some 
“real  hell  raisers  for  agriculture.”  Edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  whose  minds  are 
compelled  by  their  daily  business  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  know  and  tell  the  events  of 
the  times,  know  well  that  there  is  some 
progress  coming  out  of  all  the  controv¬ 
ersy.  They  know  all  about  the  farm  co¬ 
operatives  and  the  improved  farm  credits 
and  from  this  can  see  some  promise  of 
the  growth,  or  rather  the  making  of  mas- 
tc-f  and  sub-master  machinery  to  regulate 
and  better  the  whole  diversified  machin¬ 
ery  of  agriculture. 

But  what  is  being  done  about  news¬ 
print? 

We  must  admit  that  a  few  experiences 
have  shown  that  newsprint  buyers  can 
act  together  in  emergencies.  But  these, 
sporadic  efforts  pass  with  the  exigencies. 
There  has  been  .some  degree  of  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  matter  of  forest  supply  in  the 
United  States  and  the  value  and  need  of 
perpetuating  it.  Newsprint  happening  to 
be  the  one  bothersome  element  among  the 
supplies  has  stirred  up  this  interest.  It 
has  nearly  always  been  confined  to  an 
emotional  response  to  the  clarion  of  the 
alarmist,  followed  by  the  work  of  a  de¬ 
voted  few  who  sought  ably  to  get  na¬ 
tional  aid. 

But  has  any  real  forward  looking 
statesmanship  been  in  control  and  con¬ 
tinuously  active,  with  the  publishers  back 
of  it  unitedly  and  speaking  with  the  voice 
of  full  knowledge  and  authority  that  they 
could  possess?  Certainly  not.  We  need 
but  revert  to  the  present  moment  for 
evidence. 

Where  is  our  forestry  progress?  Still 
largely  in  the  incubator. 

Where  is  our  United  .States  newsprint 
industry?  Now  in  imminent  danger  of 
large  decrease  to  serve  the  advantage  of 
more  fully  exercise<l  foreign  control. 

Although  the  newsprint  buyer  does  at 
this  moment,  hold  the  whiphand,  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  a  very  long  whip  that  he 
bonds.  It  takes  a  wonderfully  skillful 
and  .strong  hand  to  handle  a  long  whip. 
What  with  an  entirely  possible  cut-off 
of  pulpwood  imports,  cither  bv  embargo 
or  by  no  profit  in  export,  the  effect  would 
be  the  same.  .\dd  to  this  the  threatened 
elimination  of  the  smaller  and  indepeml- 
ent  producer,  on  either  side  of  the  inter¬ 
national  line,  and  the  absorbing  of  mills 
and  the  further  consolidation  of  large  in¬ 
terests — and  we  can  all  put  on  mourning 
and  carry  good  old  Doctor  Competition 
to  his  resting  place.  His  epitaph  might 
be  “Died  from  Neglect  and  Exposure.” 

We  do,  of  course,  have  some  alternative 
sources  even  after  the  above,  if  or  when, 
it  may  come.  Russian  pulpwood  (with 
its  reputed  convict  labor),  Alaska  gocxl 
for  a  million  tons  yearly  at  much  higher 
cost,  hut  available,  and  we  have  technical 
nrogress  potentials  in  use  of  additional, 
but  nnw  not  used,  supplies,  and  we  have 
some  for  small  volume  hope,  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

Only  great  pressure  will  force  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  alternatives.  Time  and 
treasure  in  nlentv  would  be  consumed  to 
make  them  helpfullv  available.  None  or 
all  of  them  combined  are  .sfich  desiderata 
as  would  be  an  effective  organization  and 
adiustment  of  the  joint  and  fully  mutual 
interests  of  the  newsprint  buyers  and  the 
newsprint  nroducers  of  America.  They 
can  work  this  out.  when  they  both  wake 
tin  to  the  absolute  need,  get  into  their 
working  clothes  and  begin  to  sweat  at 
doin"  so—ething  forward  looking  and 
worth  while. 

That  brings  us  to  the  oiiestion  of 
(Contvnied  on  paqe  58) 


PRESIDENT  HOOVER’S  ADDRESS 

Follntving  is  the  full  text  of  President  Hoover's  Address  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  in  ff'ashington,  D.  C.,  on  Nov.  10: 
I'l’  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  greetings  to  you  upon  your  assembly 
in  Washington.  Advertising  is  one  of  the  vital  organs  of  our  entire 
economic  and  social  system.  It  certainly  is  the  vocal  organ  by  which  industry 
sings  its  songs  of  hegiiilement.  The  purpose  of  advertising  is  to  create 
desire,  ami  from  the  torments  of  desire  there  at  once  emerges  additional 
demami  and  from  demand  you  pull  upon  increasing  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  By  the  stimulants  of  advertising  which  you  administer  you  have 
stirred  the  lethargy  of  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  until  you  have 
transformed  cottage  industries  into  mass  production.  From  enlarged 
diffusion  of  articles  and  services  you  cheapen  costs  and  thereby  you  are  a 
part  of  the  dynamic  force  which  creates  higher  standards  of  living. 

You  also  contribute  to  hurry  up  the  general  use  of  every  discovery  in 
science  and  every  invention  in  industry.  It  probably  retjuired  a  thousand 
years  to  spread  the  knowledge  ami  application  of  that  great  human  inven¬ 
tion,  the  wheeled  cart,  and  it  has  taken  you  only  20  years  to  make  the 
automobile  the  universal  tool  of  man.  Moreover,  your  constant  exploitation 
of  every  improvement  in  every  article  and  service  spreads  a  restless  pillow 
for  every  competitor  and  drives  the  producer  to  feverish  exertions  in  new 
invention,  new  service,  ami  still  more  improvement.  Incidentally,  you  make 
possible  the  vast  distribution  of  information,  of  good  cheer  ami  tribulation 
which  comes  with  the  morning  paper,  the  periodical,  and  the  radio.  And 
your  contributions  to  them  aids  to  sustain  a  great  army  of  authors  and 
artists  who  could  not  otherwise  join  in  the  standards  of  living  you  create. 

Your  latest  contribution  to  constructive  joy  is  to  make  possible  the 
hourly  spread  of  music,  entertainment,  and  political  assertion  to  the  radio 
sets  in  12,000,000  homes. 

At  one  time  advertising  was  perhaps  looked  upon  as  an  intrusion,  a 
clamor  to  the  credulous.  But  your  subtlety  and  beguiling  methods  have 
long  since  overcome  this  resentment.  From  all  of  which  the  public  has 
ceased  to  deny  the  usefulness  of  advertising  and  has  come  to  include  you 
in  the  things  we  bear  in  life. 

But  in  more  serious  turn,  the  very  importance  of  the  position  which 
advertising  has  risen  to  occupy  in  the  economic  system  is  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  depend  upon  the  probity  of  the 
statements  you  present.  The  advertising  executive  and  the  medium  through 
which  he  advertises  must  see  to  it  that  the  desire  you  create  is  satisfied 
by  the  article  recommended.  The  good  will  of  the  public  toward  the 
producer,  the  goods,  or  the  service  is  the  essential  of  sound  advertising — 
for  no  business  succeeds  upon  the  sale  of  an  article  once.  And  to  maintain 
this  confidence  of  the  public  you  and  the  mediums  which  you  patronize 
have  an  interest  that  others  do  not  violate  confidence  and  thereby  discredit 
the  whole  of  advertising. 

You  have  recognized  that  responsibility.  The  Better  Business  Bureau 
and  the  vigilance  agencies  which  you  have  set  up  to  safeguard  the  general 
reputation  of  advertising  are  not  only  sound  ethics  but  sound  business. 
In  the  policing  of  your  own  business  you  are  contributing  soundly  to 
self-government  by  curing  abuse  without  the  interference  of  government. 
I  wish  you  success  in  your  convention  and  in  the  purposes  for  which  you 
are  assembled. 
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made  up  to  1928,  when  construction  was 
started  on  an  addition  and  entire  new 
front  which  practically  doubled  the  size 
of  the  plant.  This  was  opened  for  public 
inspection  May  7,  1929. 

In  a  recent  interview  the  publisher  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  on  several  newspaper 
problems. 

Concerning  the  local-national  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  differential,  Mr.  Bodenwein  said : 
"Every  newspaper  must  study  its  own 
advertising  rate  problems.  One-paper 
towns  have  an  entirely  different  problem 
than  competitive  fields.  The  latter  might 
have  much  bearing  on  what  a  newspaper 
might  be  forced  to  do.  To  me,  the  most 
logical  rate  is  one  which  makes  no  differ¬ 
ential  between  local  and  national  rates 
for  the  same  amounts  of  space.” 

Knowing  that  the  Day  had  not  gone 
into  strenuous  crusading,  such  as  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  some  papers  in  other  fields,  the 
publisher  was  queried  as  to  his  status  on 
the  question.  "I  do  not  believe  in  news¬ 
paper  muckraking,  crusading,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  called.  This  can  only  be 
done  effectively  in  the  larger  cities,  where 
there  is  opportunity  and  reason  for  it,” 
he  said. 

"Do  you  think  the  personal  element  in 
journalism  is  being  gradually  eliminated?” 
he  was  asked.  “The  personal  element 
in  the  conduct  of  newspapers  has  been 
very  much  eliminated  in  the  past  25 
years,”  answered  the  publisher.  "It  will 
never  go  back  to  the  days  of  Greeley 
and  Dana.  I  do  think,  however,  that  the 
byline  of  a  writer,  heading  a  news  article 
adds  to  its  value  and  acts  as  a  spur  to  the 
ambition  of  the  reporter.” 

Mr.  B(xienwein  believes  a  newspaper 
must  maintain  political  independence  if 
it  is  to  hope  to  continue  in  the  public’s 
confidence. 

The  Day  has  l)een  independent-Re- 
publican  in  its  editorial  policies  and  its 
owner  has  been  honored  by  both  local 
and  state  offices.  He  has  served  as 
city  alderman.  Secretary  of  State,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  commerce,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  park  commission,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  town  committee,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  drafting  a  council 
manager  form  of  government  charter 
and  at  present  is  president  of  the  zon¬ 
ing  board  of  appeals.  At  different 
periods  he  has  been  associated  on  im- 
jwrtant  state  committees,  such  as  taxa¬ 
tion  equalization  and  coal  conservation. 

About  three  years  ago  Mr.  Rodenwein 
purchased  a  prominent  site  in  the  Pe- 
quot  Section  facing  the  Thames  river 
and  Fishers  Island  sound  and  built 
thereon  a  replica  of  an  early  Norman 
home.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  show  places 
of  New  London.  He  has  dealt  largely 
in  residential  real  estate.  His  one 
hobby,  if  hobbv  he  has,  beyond  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Day  and  the  column  of 
discussion  on  current  affairs  which  he 
writes  each  week,  is  golf. 


'T'  H  E  romance  of  the  AVtt'  London  ^||||||||| 

(Conn.)  livening  Day,  and  its  pub- 
lisher,  Theodore  Bodenwein,  is  the  j  V 

history  of  a  political  newspaper  failure  i' 

whose  fortune  was  revet  .sed  through  the  [liiMnffli 

vision  of  a  young  man  who  saw  an  op- 
portunity  and  seized  it.  With  the  ex-  'j > ' 

ception  of  the  first  10  years  of  its  ' 

existence,  Mr.  Bodenwein  has  guided  its  A'/-’" 

destinies  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  'V  ‘  , 

of  its  making.  ^ 

principally  as  a  political  organ  for  one 

of  its  owners,  .Attorney  John  Tib-  || 

bits,  who  controlled  its  policies  and  who,  ||  ■ 

in  1880,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ap-  0  rl"i 

pointment  from  President  Harrison  as 

time  the  newsnar^r  had  used  un  a  capi-  M 

chief  asset  was  a  $14..500  Hoe  revolving 
type,  high-speed  press.  This  had  been 
purchased  in  an  attempt  to  issue  the  Day. 
then  a  morning  paper,  as  an  organ  of 
state-wide  circulation.  It  was  sold  for  a 

cent  a  copy,  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  -  i-  ‘ 

those  days,  and  did  attain  a  state  dis-  '  >* 

tribution  of  altout  15,000  copies  for  a 

time,  but'  much  of  this  was  unpaid  and  T 

the  scheme  was  found  to  t)e  a  losing 

venture.  Shortlv  the  price  was  raised  to 

two  cents  and  the  attempt  to  be  as  large  '  „ 

as  Connecticut  di.scontinued. 

In  1885  the  com])ctitior  of  the  Day,  the 
Evening  Telegram,  was  attached  by  the  !. 
sheriff  and  closed.  The  Day's  manage- 
ment  was  quick  to  grasp  the  opportunity  - 

presented  by  this  state  of  affairs  and 
immediately  switched  its  edition  to  the 

evening  field  which  it  has  since  occupied.  U,  jjHBBPy^ 

years  old.  approached  the  stockholders 

of  the  Day  with  a  proposition  to  pur-  |B  agBf 

chase  their  newspaper.  They  took  his  ' 

proposition  under  consideration  and  not’  M  /til- 

long  after  notified  Mr.  Bodenwein  that  ^ 

they  would  accept  it.  He  agreed  to  pay 

them  $26.0(10  for  the  good  will  and  equip-  M''  laSit 

ment,  which  was  about  the  amount  then  Jy 

out'standing  against  the  property.  Of  the  /  >  III 

purchase  price  $3,000  was  cash;  the  hal-  f  ’ 

ance  was  to  be  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  ;  #  J 

$1,000  yearly,  plus  interest.  If  he  did  /  '  W  § 

not  succeed,  thev  were  to  get  the  pro-  jf 

perty  back  and  he  was  to  lose  whatever  ^ 

he  had  paid,  in  cash  and  improvements. 

Mr.  Bodenwein’s  newspaper  experience 
had  been  confined  solely  to  New  Lon¬ 
don.  He  had  learned  the  printer's  trade 
principally  in  the  office  of  the  Dav.  His 
education  had  been  gleaned  mostly  out¬ 
side  the  school  room,  for  he  had  started 

work  in  a  shoe  store  as  a  boy  of  12.  St'enallv  dra-.cn  for  Kditor  &  I’l  bi.ishkr  hy  Se 
From  that  he  drifted  into  the  printing 

trade  as  an  amateur,  running  a  small  financial  backing  beyond  his  investment 
job  shop.  In  1881.  he  entered  the  em-  of  $3,()(K). 

ploy  of  the  Day’s  composing  room.  He  The  Day's  actual  circulation  at  the 
quit  that  job  to  obtain  a  1>etter  one  on  time  Mr.  BiKlenwein  took  possession  was 
the  evening  paner,  the  Telegram.  When  jess  than  l.dtKj  paid  copies;  its  advertis- 
that  paper  failed,  and  the  Day  jninned  ing  revenue  little  indeed.  One  of  his 
int(,  the  evening  field,  he  was  one  of  four  first  decisions  was  to  junk  the  press  then 
ambitious  founders  of  a  new  dailv  to  in  use  and  this  was  replaced  by  one  then 
occupv  the  morning  field.  The  combined  more  m(Klern.  Mr.  Bodenwein  set  his 
capital  of  this  quartet  was  $35.  YfHing  circulation  goal  at  3,(KK).  which  in  tliose 
Bodenwein  was  the  promoter  of  the  en-  days  was  considered  large.  Being  his 
terprise  and  obtained  the  use  of  a  job  own  advertising  solicitor,  business  man- 
printer’s  type,  press  and  room  for  use  ager,  bfxtkkeeper  and  circulation  manager 
at  night  at  the  rental  of  $12  weekly,  kept  the  new  owner  out  of  mischief  aiul 
The  new  morning  naper  was  quite  a  sue-  hapjjily  this  application  to  the  job  in 
cess  from  the  start.  hand  was  productive  of  results.  Not 

A  svstem  of  weekly  cfdlections  for  ad-  once  did  young  Bodenwein  fail  to  meet 
vertising  space  was  evolved,  which  kept  his  obligations  to  those  from  whom  he 
the  owners  in  working  capital.  .\nd  this  purchased  the’  Day.  His  indebtedness 
system,  by  the  way.  started  many  years  was  marked  “paid”  many  years  ago,  al- 
ago  when  current  cash  was  a  dire  neces-  though  he  incurred  additional  indehted- 
sity,  has  been  followed  in  a  later  venture  ness  and  had  at  times  from  $40,000  to 
with  95  tier  cent  of  the  Dav’s  local  ac-  S,50,0(K)  liabilities  for  machinerv  and 
counts.  But  two  men  Itesides  the  own-  equipment  in  those  lean  years.  Circula- 
ers  were  needed  at  first  on  the  Tele-  tion  climbed  steadilv  through  the  years, 
graph.  Three  months  after  the  new  I'rom  a  four-page  sheet  of  49  years  ago, 
morning  paner  had  been  established,  its  the  Day  has  become  a  16  to  26  iiage 
owners  bought  out  the  former  plant  of  daily,  with  a  large  volume  of  advertising, 
the  defunct  evening  naper.  In  1901,  learning  that  the  ^f anting 

After  five  years  Mr.  Bodenwein  sold  Telegraph,  of  which  he  was  a  former 
out  his  interest,  and  a  vear  later,  after  owner,  was  on  the  market.  Mr.  Boden- 
looking  around  for  another  paper  to  ac-  wein  bought  it  to  Iceep  it  from  becoming 
quire,  approached  the  principal  owner  strenuous  competition.  This  time  he  be- 
of  the  Day  with  a  proposition  to  buy  it.  came  the  sole  owner.  He  soon  found 
He  had  neither  influential  friends  nor  out,  however,  that  the  public  much  pre- 


THEODORE  BODENWEIN, 
Publisher,  Aeui  London  (Conn.) 
Evening  Day 


ENTER  DAILY  FIELD 


. 


RECORD  IN  FUR  SELLING. 


McCreery's  Points  to  It  as  Proof 
That  a  ReaL  Market  Still  Exists. 


A  new  record  for  a  single  day's 
sales  of  fur  garments  at  retail  was 
made  yesterday  by  James  McCreery 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  on  the  first  day  of  its 
$500,000  fur  sale.  According  to  H. 
S.  Waters,  sales  manager  of  the 
store,  the  total  sales  for  the  day, 
were  ‘'considerably  in  excess  of 
$50,000,  an  amount  substantially 
larger  than  that  achieved  by  any 
other  store  in  the  country  in  the 
couse  of  a  single  day  of  a  similar 
fur  selling  event." 

"Despite  all  talk  of  depression," 
Mr.  Waters  said,  "the  results 
achieved  yesterday  indicate  that 
people  have  the  money  to  spend. 
We  were  particularly  surprised  at 
the  strong  call  for  high-priced  furs, 
especially  mink.  All  of  our  mink 
garments  were  sold  out  before  noon. 
We  timed  the  sale  so  that  the  fur 
garments,  all  of  them  representing 
new  merchandise,  would  be  offered 
consumers  when  they  wanted  them. 

"The  heavy  attendance  yesterday 
convinced  us  that  by  the  end  of  this 
week  we  will  sell  $250,000  or  more 
of  the  fur  garments.  The  demand, 
aside  from  the  noteworthiness  of  the 
call  for  higher-priced  furs,  cov- 
ered  all  types  of  the  garments  of¬ 
fered." 

The  general  range  of  prices  in  the 
McCreery  offering  was  described  as 
"the  lowest  in  ten  years."  The  sale 
was  announced  in  a  two-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  Times  on 
Sunday. 


{Reproduced  from  the  New  York  Times  of  November  11,  1930) 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 


Increased  Buying  Activity  During  the  Next  Six  Weeks  Increases  Drawing-Power  of  Circulation  by  at 
Least  20  Per  Cent — Some  General  Recommendations  for  Current  Application 


I 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  LXII 

KEEP  THESE  FOUR  PRACTICES  IN  MIND  FROM 
NOW  UNTIL  CHRISTMAS 
Base  Solicitations' on  Them  in  Connection  With  the  Basic 
Fact  That  Population  Buying- Activity  Is  High 
During  This  Selling  Period 

Pul  Variety  Into  Selections:  Each  day's  selertion  of  items  for  featuring 
should  include  decorative  goods  for  house  and  person  because  this  type  of 
merchandise  has  high  attraction  power.  Many  items  of  a  stock  sell  well  but 
do  not  advertise  well.  Pick  items  of  wide  appeal,  not  those  that  attract  only 
a  special  class  of  customers.  Be  sure  each  day’s  selection  of  items  represents 
wide  variety  as  to  needs  and  prices. 

Close  Schedule  of  Goods;  Rotate  different  departments  and  types  of  needs 
frequently  in  space  such  as  family  items,  personal  items  and  general  items 
so  that  at  least  three  typical  items  of  each  type  appear  in  every  ad  that  is  run. 
This  insures  a  high  percentage  of  unit  purchases  per  dollar  of  whole-store 
volume,  and  increased  general  store-wide  buying. 

Space  Usage;  Where  possible  full  copy  should  be  run  in  all  papers  used, 
especially  morning  and  evening  editions.  That  is,  run  the  same  selection  in 
today’s  evening  paper  that  ran  in  today’s  morning  paper. 

Repeat  Certain  Leaders:  Every  day  an  ad  is  run,  for  example — handbags, 
toilet  accessories,  jewelry — typical  holiday  feature  items  in  high  current 
demand — should  appear  in  every  ad  during  each  week.  Vary  the  number  of 
items  day  by  day  so  as  to  catch  the  casual  shopper  who  buys  one  or  two 
items  today,  one  or  two  tomorrow  and  so  on. 


]yr  0\V  is  the  time  for  newspaper  solicit- 

’  ors  to  try'  hard  to  make  the  retailer 
see  the  practical  value  of  frequent  in¬ 
sertions,  close  schedule  and  variety  of 
items  in  space.  To  make  the  retailer 
sei  these  points  the  solicitor  needs  to  see 
them  clearly  in  two  respects : 

(a)  In  relation  to  increased  popula¬ 
tion  buying  aeth'ity  between  now  and 
Dec.  24.  and 

(b)  In  relation  to  merchandise  needs 
as  re’flected  in  the  daily  buying  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

There  are  two  elements  of  circulation 
selling-action  wrapped  up  in  the  above 
two  points. 

This  is  the  first  one:  If  a  newspaper 
has  a  circulation  of  30,000  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  00  to  90.000  the  selling  force  or 
action  of  the  circulation  increases  after 
Noveml)er  15th  by  at  least  20%  on  a 
purely  numerical  basis.  That  is  viewing 
it  in  figures,  the  circulation  amounts  to 
36,000  so  far  as  increased  selling  action 
goes. 

This  is  the  reason,  and  no  special 
imagination  is  required  to  see  it :  After 
the  middle  of  November  the  average 
population  as  a  whole  and  by  individuals 
increases  its  single  purchases  by  two  and 
a  half  times.  That  is,  if  a  family  has 
up  to  now  averaged  four  purchases  a 
week,  it  begins  to  buy  10  articles  a  week. 
The  size  of  purchase  is  not  important 
here.  What  counts  is  the  number  of 
articles  bought  per  store  visit  by  families 
or  individuals. 

This  is  another  way  to  look  at  it  (and 
to  urge  the  merchant  to  see  it)  :  Every 
100  people  in  a  population,  aside  from 
the  number  of  purchases  made,  visit 
stores  at  least  two  times  more  often  in 
a  selling  period  now  than  at  other  times 
a  vear. 

There  is  only  one  tangible  reason  for 
this:  Traditional  buying  habits  as  af¬ 
fected  by  season  —  increased  home,  fam¬ 
ily  and  social  activities  and  the  time 
immemorial  habit  of  buying  extra  things 
of  a  gift  and  presentation  nature  aside 
from  and  in  addition  to  ordinary  neces¬ 
sities. 

Everyone  knows  these  things,  but  not 
all  retailers  or  papers  attach  full  impor¬ 
tance  to  them  in  scheduling  insertions 
and  itemizing  space  by  the  day. 

There  is  nothing  intangible  or  tech¬ 
nical  in  the  idea  that  a  given  number  of 
copies  of  a  paper  full  of  store  advertise¬ 
ments  pull  better  when  people  are  nor¬ 
mally  buying  more  items  and  making 
more  store  visits  per  week.  This  is  why : 

Circulation  selling-action  is  nothing 
more  than  population  buying-action  re¬ 
flected  in  number  of  readers  per  copy. 
In  November  and  December  each  reader 
or  prospective  buyer  is  merely  magnified 
by  the  extra  things  brought  from  the 
advertisements  carried  in  each  copy  of 
the  paper. 

That’s  really  all  there  is  to  it,  and  it  is 
enough  if  the  solicitor  can  link  the  idea 
up  with  goods  and  present  it  in  terms 
of  schedule  and  the  merchandising  of 
space. 

The  simple  reason  why  a  merchant 
should  schedule  his  advertisements  fre¬ 
quently  is  to  increase  his  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  the  customer’s  attention  as  often  as 


possible  during  the  week.  Just  the  law 
of  average,  nothing  else.  Two  advertise¬ 
ments  a  week  with  ten  attractive  values 
featured  has  a  certain  amount  of  selling 
chance;  five  a  week  with  ten  values  fea¬ 
tured  has  two  and  a  half  the  chances. 

People  buy  by  the  day.  They  look 
at  advertisements  by  the  day.  The 
oftener  they  see  one  store’s  advertise¬ 
ments  the  more  likely  they  are  to  buy 
out  of  it.  That  is  that. 

Now  about  close  schedule,  which 
refers  to  the  number  of  times  a  given 
department,  item  or  value  is  repeated 
in  space  during  a  week:  If  dresses  are 
featured  twice  a  week  that  is  slow  rota¬ 
tion  of  dresses  in  space;  if  dresses  are 
rotated  five  times  a  week,  that  is  close 
schedule.  The  principle  applies  to  any 
other  department  or  a  leading  line  or 
item  in  it. 

The  store  knows  best  which  lines  are 
fullest,  which  carry  the  most  profit 
margin,  which  draw  the  largest  number 
of  transactions  per  week  in  relation  to 
dollar  volume,  and  those  are  the  things 
to  consider  in  selecting  departments, 
items  and  values  for  close  schedule  or 
close  rotation  in  space. 

The  point  is,  now  is  the  time  to  use 
this  argument  on  the  merchant  for  now 
is,  when  it  will  pay  him  best  and  when 
he  cannot  really  afford  to  lose  a  chance 
to  sell  as  fast  as  possible. 

Variety  of  presentation  of  values  in 
space  is  the  third  element.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  sells  according  to  what  the 
customer  sees  in  it  .that  she  wants,  needs 
and  is  going  to  buy  from  one  store  or 
another. 

Thus  an  advertisement  for  today  with 
one  or  two  items  of  a  kind  can  sell 
only  so  much.  If  there  are  only  two 
kinds  of  needs  in  the  copy,  that  limits 
the  buying  impulse  the  advertisement 
can  create  on  one  or  a  hundred  readers. 


Five  kinds  of  values  of  the  same  kind 
increases  the  impulse  a  little  more;  ten 
items  representing  five  values,  two  each 
of  a  kind,  has  a  lietter  chance  and  so  on. 

\’ariety  can  be  put  into  a  day’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  items  three  ways.  To  make  the 
illustration  specific,  assume  12  items  are 
to  be  featured  in  a  page  of  space: 

Variety  can  be  made  first  by  distribut¬ 
ing  the  12  items  over  family  goods. 


household  goods  and  personal  goods, 

four  items  for  each  kind  or  type. 

Variety  can  be  made  by  distributing 
price  levels  no  matter  what'  the  items 
are  over  upper,  medium  and  lower 

ranges,  either  in  each  group  of  items 
or  over  one  item  out  of  each  group. 

Again  variety  may  be  made  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  12  items  up  into  values  by 
classes  of  customers.  That  is,  maybe 

four  items  appealing  to  class  trade,  four 
to  middle  trade,  and  four  to  popular 

trade. 

The  first  kind  of  variety  brings  in 
three  kinds  of  shoppers.  The  net  result 
should  be  on  a  normal  day’s  business, 
increased  buying  over  a  large  number  of 
departments,  advertised  and  non-adver- 
tised. 

The  general  effect  of  the  second  kind 
of  variety  is  that  of  moving  large 
numbers  of  items  at  specific  price  ranges, 
thus  keeping  certain  stocks  from  becom¬ 
ing  lopsided  as  to  price  levels. 

The  specific  effect  of  the  third  kind 
of  variety  is  to  help  the  store’s  com¬ 
petitive  standing  by  the  day — drawing 
its  share  of  patronage  from  the  different 
trade  classes  in  the  community. 

And  the  si)ecific  effect  of  all  three 
kinds  of  variety  is  better  direct  sales 
on  advertised  items,  which  amounts  to 
lowered  selling  cost  on  space  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  departmental  sales  in  non-ad- 
vertised  departments. 

So  no  recommendation  and  no  argu¬ 
ment  from  now  on  until  Christmas  can 
or  should  supplant:  frequent  insertion, 
close  schedule  (frequent  rotation  of  fast 
selling  lines)  and  variety.  There  is 
practically  no  limit  to  the  ways  these 
elements  can  be  put  into  planned  can¬ 
vasses  by  the  resourceful  space  salesman. 
Don’t  sell  space;  sell  merchandising 
ideas  using  space  only  as  a  basis. 


A  SIGNIFICANT 
Circulation  Trend 

is  disclosed  In  October  1st  statements  made  to  the 
Government  by  SEATTLE  NEWSPAPERS 

A  COMPARISON  of  the  sworn  statements  made  to  the 
postoffice  under  date  of  October  1,  1930,  with  statements 
previously  made  under  date  of  April  1,  1930  .  .  .  shows 
that  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  the  only  Seattle  newspaper 
that  has  gained  in  circulation  over  the  six-month  period  .  .  . 
the  other  two  have  sustained  substantial  losses.  Here  are  the 
figures: 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  Gained  486  copies  DAILY 
THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  Gained  1, 773  copies  SUNDAY 

The  Post-Intelligencer  Lost  2, 1 63  copies  DAILY 
The  Post-Intelligencer  Lost  II,9I2  copies  SUNDAY 
The  Seattle  Star....  Lost  2,39!  copies  DAILY 

In  other  words,  for  every  DAILY  reader  THE  TIMES  gained, 
The  Post-Intelllgencer  lost  practically  4I/2  readers. 

For  every  SUNDAY  reader  For  every  DAILY  reader  TH E 
THE  TIMES  gained.  The  TIMES  gained.  The  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  loot  nearly  Star  lost  nearly  5  readers. 

7  readers. 

This  definite  and  steady  trend  of  reader-preference  toward  THE 
SEATTLE  TIMES  .  .  .  whose  reader  audience  in  the  Seattle  Trading 
Area  consistently  exceeds  that  of  either  of  the  other  two  Seattle 
newspapers  by  many  thousands  .  .  .  reflects  an  increase  in  popu¬ 
larity,  the  significance  of  which  will  not  be  lost  to  experienced 
advertisers. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES'  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  for  six  months  ending  October  1,  1930: 
DAILY,  102,092;  SUNDAY,  141,093. 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.,  National  Representative 
New  York  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 

Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  newspaper.  It  also 
LEADS  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
tkxis  —  The  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 
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First  In  Pit  TSBURGH 

in 

Total  Grocery  Advertising 

Jan.  1st  to  Nov.  1st,  1930 


Over  million  lines  ahead  of  the  second  daily-Sunday  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
paper  —  More  linage  than  hoth  other  Pittshurgh  newspapers  —  These  are 
the  facts  Media  Records,  Inc.  show  in  total  Retail  and  General  Grocery 
linage  figures  for  the  first  10  months  of  1930. 

Here  again,  in  this  important  division.  The  Press  continues  First  in  Pitts' 
hurgh  hy  decisive  figures. 

Another  leadership  victory  scored  hy  the  Habit  of  Producing  Results. 

Write  for  copies  of  the  18-page  sections  which  appeared  exclu^ 

.  sively  in  The  Press,  announcing  the  opening  of  the  new  McCann 

Food  Store. 


The  Power  of  the  Press 
in  Pittsburgh 

(During;  the  let  ten  months  of  1930) 

First  in  Retail  Display  linage 
First  in  General  Display  linage 
First  in  Automotive  Display  linage 
First  in  Total  Display  linage 
First  in  Classified  linage 
First  in  Total  Advertising  linage 

This  leadership  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Depart* 
ment  Store  advertising  uas  withheld  from  The  Press  during 
Jan.  and  Feb.  due  to  a  discussion  on  rate-making  principles. 

All  Mtatements  based  on  figures  from  Media  Records,  ine., 
properly  exclusive  of  linage  in  a  national  magazine  distrib- 
uted  with  other  Pittsburgh  Sunday  paper. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS. HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARE  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS  •  •  •  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
Q  nd  •/ 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


eaicsco  •  soa  raoncisco  •  los  anobibs  •  Dallas  •  obtboit  •  rBiLAOBLPaiA  •  buppalo  •  atlarta 
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LEGISLATORS  WITH  PRESS  EXPERIENCE 
FEWER  IN  72D  CONGRESS 

Senator  Allen  and  Mrs.  McCormick  Most  Notable  Figures 
Not  Returned — Many  in  Both  Houses  Have 
Journalistic  Post 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  Sl  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Nov.  12.— 
”  .\ctive  newspaper  men  will  be 
slightly  fewer  in  the  72d  Congress  than 
they  are  in  the  present  roster  of  Sena¬ 
tors  and  representatives. 

The  Senate  will  lose  Henry  J.  Allen, 
of  Kansas,  formerly  a  reporter,  and  a 
war  ctirresiMindent  in  the  Spanish-.\meri- 
can  disturbance ;  owner  of  a  number  of 
newspapers  in  Kansas  and  now  interested 
in  the  Wichita  Beacon ;  and  director  of 
publicity  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  the  campaign  that  elected 
President  Hoover. 

None  of  the  numenius  new  members 
of  the  Senate  can  compare  with  Senator 
Allen  in  extent  and  variety  of  newspaper 
experience,  although  James  Francis 
Byrnes,  elected  by  the  Democrats  of 
South  Carolina,  served  several  years  as 
editor  of  the  Aiken  Journal  &  Rcvievc. 
The  only  other  new  Senator  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience,  according  to  the  data 
that  has  been  collected  in  the  Senate 
press  gallery  since  the  election  results 
became  known,  is  Josiah  W.  Bailey,  of 
Warrenton.  N.  C.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  as  edit(»r  of  the  Biblical  Record 
in  1895  and  began  to  practice  law  thir¬ 
teen  years  later. 

The  House  loses  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna 
McCormick,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Rockford  Daily  Republic,  who  was  a 
representative-a't-large  from  Illinois,  and 
whose  defeat  for  the  Senate  by  James 
Hamilton  Lewis  drew  nation-wide  atten¬ 
tion.  The  House  also  will  number 
among  the  missing  William  C.  Hammer, 
of  North  Carolina,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Asheboro  Courier,  who  died  shortly 
before  the  election. 

.\n  active  newspaper  man  enters  the 
House  in  the  person  of  Wilbur  M.  White, 
elected  as  a  Republican  from  Ohio,  and 
who  until  September  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  Times. 

.\rthur  Capper,  the  Kansas  publisher, 
and  Carter  Glass,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Lynchburg  News  and  Advance  in 
V’irginia,  were  returned  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats  respect¬ 
ively.  The  following  hold-over  Senators 
have  or  have  had  journalistic  connec¬ 
tions  : 

Bronson  Cutting,  of  New  Mexico,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Fe  Xew  Mexican  and 
El  Xuevo  Mexicana-,  Clarence  Dill,  of 
Washington,  one-time  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Flain  Dealer  and  the  Cle’ve- 
land  Press;  Frank  Greene,  of  Vermont, 
reporter  and  editor,  from  1891  to  1899, 
for  the  St.  .dlbans  Messenger;  Frederick 
Hale,  of  Maine,  formerly  a  stockholder 
in  the  Portland  Press-Herald;  Robert  M. 
La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  once  editor  of 
JLa  Follette's  Magazine  and  now  head  of 
the  company  publishing  The  Progres- 
srve ;  George  H.  Moses,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  editor  of  the  Concord  Evening 


.Monitor  from  1892  to  1918;  Gerald  P. 
Nye,  of  North  Dakota,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  weekly  newspapers  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Iowa,  and  North  Dakota;  and  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  \’aiidenl)erg,  of  Michigan,  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  and 
in  other  newsiapers  in  Lansing  and 
Battle  Creek. 

Virgil  Chapman,  of  Paris.  Ky.,  one 
of  the  new  Democratic  memljers  of  the 
House,  served  two  vears  as  editor  of 
the  Kentucky  Laiv  journal. 

Members  of  the  House  who  have  been 
re-elected,  and  who  tuw  are  active  in 
the  newspaper  business,  or  who  were 
at  one  time,  or  who  have  served  in  some 
other  branch  of  publishing  endeavor,  are 
the  following: 

Edgar  Howard,  of  Nebraska,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Columbus  Daily  Telegram, 
and  formerly  William  Jennings  Bryan’s 
secretary ;  Guy  U.  Hardy,  of  Colorado, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Canon  City 
Daily  and  Weekly  Record,  and  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 

1918- 1910;  Hugh  Ike  Shott,  of  West 
Virginia,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Blucficid  Daily  Telegraph ;  Joe  L. 
Smith,  of  West  Virginia,  who  for  20 
years  was  engaged  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  business,  and  who  owned  and 
edited  the  Raleigh  Register  at  Beckley ; 
Robert  G.  Houston,  of  Georgetown,  Del., 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Sussex  Re¬ 
publican  since  1893 ;  Louis  Ludlow,  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Indiana  newspapers  from 
1901  to  1929;  Cyrenus  Cole,  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  a  newspaper  publisher  and 
editor  from  1888  to  1921 ;  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  did 
newspaper  work  in  his  youth ;  Robert 
H.  Clancy,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  who  was 
a  Detroit  reporter  for  three  years ; 
Harold  Knutson,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
publisher  of  the  Wadena  Pioneer 
Journal;  Isaac  Bachrach,  of  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  who  was  owner  of  an 
Atlantic  City  paper  for  some  time; 
Charles  Aubrey  Eaton,  of  North  Plain- 
field.  N.  J.,  editor  of  l.eslie's  Magazine. 

1919- 1920,  and  who  held  an  editorial 
post  on  the  Toronto  Globe  from  18% 
to  1901 ;  David  J.  O'Connell,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y.,  connected  for  many  years 
with  the  publishing  business  in  New 
York  City,  and  past  president  of  the 
Booksellers  League  of  New  York ; 
Francis  D.  Culkin,  of  Oswego.  N.  Y., 
a  reporter  in  his  youth ;  Thomas  Hall, 
fif  Bismarck,  N.'  D.,  nine  years  a  re¬ 
porter;  Jed  Johnson,  of  .\nadarko, 
Okla.,  once  editor  of  a  newspaper  in 
Cotton  County;  Milton  C.  Garber,  of 
Enid,  Okla.,  president  of  the  Enid  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Xeu'S  and  the  Daily  Eagle;  Clyde 
Kelly,  of  Edgewood,  Pa.,  who  has  an 
interest  in  a  newspaper  in  his  district ; 


William  Williamson,  of  Rapid  City, 
S.  D.,  who  once  edited  a  country  news¬ 
paper;  Albert  Johnson,  of  Hoquiam, 
Wash.,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Washing¬ 
tonian  at  Hoquiam;  John  M.  Nelson, 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  editor  of  The  State, 
1897-1898;  Homer  Hoch,  of  Marion, 
Kans.,  who  has  been  an  active  editor 
and  retains  an  interest  in  the  Marion 
(Kans.)  Record;  William  L.  Nelson,  of 
Columbia,  Mo.,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  interested  in  publishing  the 
Weekly  Eagle  at  Bunceton,  Mo. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  repre¬ 
sentatives,  there  is  Pedro  Guevara,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  a  resident  commissioner 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  has 
been  editor  of  Soberania  Xacional,  and 
connected  with  other  publications  in  the 
Philippines. 

Members  of  the  present  Congress  who 
did  not  figure  in  the  November  elections 
were :  E.  Hart  Fenn,  of  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  who  for  many  years  w’as  con¬ 
nected  in  editorial  and  other  capacities 
with  the  Hartford  Post  and  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  and  who  did  not  run  for 
re-election;  Laurence  H.  Watres,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  son  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Scranton  Republican,  who  did  not 
contest  for  re-election;  and  Louis  C. 
Cramtfin,  of  Lapeer,  Mich.,  publisher 
of  the  I^peer  County  Clarion,  from 
1905  to  1923,  defeated  in  the  primary. 


PREDICTS  GOOD  YULE  TRADE 

“Make  liberal  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  holiday  business  this 
year  for  the  average  merchant  will  be 
etter  than  last  year’s  trade,”  Marvin  B. 
Pool,  vice-president  of  Butler  Brothers 
advises  merchants  in  an  article  in  the 
latest  issue  of  Chicago  National  Market, 
national  trade  promotion  magazine  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  (Tommerce. 
“The  sale  of  luxuries  will  lie  curtailed,” 
he  says,  “but  there  never  has  been  a 
time  following  slack  trade  periods  when 
people  have  not  made  a  greater  than 
usual  effort  to  find  comfort  and  cheer 
in  exuberance  of  Christmas  spirit.  This 
means  Christmas  gifts  for  all.” 


DISCUSSES  EUROPE  AS 
NEWS  SOURCE 

J.  B.  Phillip*,  of  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
London  Bureau,  Say*  Bigge*t 
Storie*  Since  War  Are 
Occurring  Now 


Joseph  B.  Phillips,  of  the  London  Bu¬ 
reau,  Xeiv  York  Herald  Tribune,  de¬ 
clared  in  a  radio  speech  recently  that 
more  major  news  events  are  occurring 
in  Europe  now  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war. 

.\fter  noting  the  passing  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  soldier-of-fortune  and  literary 
man  who  was  the  foreign  correspondent 
of  pre-war  days,  Mr.  Phillips  said: 

“Exciting  work  of  the  old  style  still 
remains,  however.  In  fact,  it  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  volume  and  importance.  The  war 
stupefied  our  news  sense.  For  years 
afterwards  all  other  news  from  Europe 
seemed  prosaic  in  comparison.  We  are 
discovering  now  that  the  war  did  not 
alter  the  tendency  of  nations  and  people 
to  strive  to  change  the  face  of  the  map, 
and  consequently  to  produce  tremendous 
news. 

“In  the  British  empire  changes  are 
taking  place  of  a  magnitude  which  may 
be  l)eyond  anything  we  yet  imagine.  At 
the  moment  India  is  the  biggest  news  of 
the  day  and  it  is  likely  to  keep  that  posi¬ 
tion  for  some  time.  Germany  is  going 
through  the  worst  period  of  unrest  since 
the  formation  of  the  republic.  France 
and  Italy  are  pursuing  a  tedious,  but 
none  the  less  dangerous  quarrel.” 


AIDED  RED  CROSS 

Prominent  Brooklyn  newspaper  men 
took  part  in  broadcasting  the  play 
“Fighting  an  Icy  Death  Trap  from  the 
Sky,”  over  station  WBC  in  the  Red 
Cross  drive  recently.  They  included  David 
A.  Carson,  Standard  Union;  Richardson 
Webster,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Times;  Garth  Gate,  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  and  James  J.  Dempsey,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Citizen. 


roj^Rvm’OOTLOOD! 

v^Weep  no  more!  the  Standard  Ad¬ 
vertising  Register  —  the  Red  Book 
—  will  place  the  facts  in  your 
hands.  Subscribe  now! 

The  SlanJaiJ  Advertising  Register  is  a  thoroughly 
dependable  Service  giving  you  the  essential  details 
about  National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies. 
Our  large  force  is  constantly  busy  with  revisions.  We 
aim  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  changes.  There 
is  no  Service  so  thorough  or  complete.  W*rite  our 
nearest  office. 

Quit  Guessing  •  Get  the  Register  !  ! 
National  Register  Publishing  Company 

24S  Fifth  Avc.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

7  Water  St.,  Boston  Ruts  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Lo*  Angeles 


Before  building  your  new  plant  secure  the 
services  of  an  organization  having  the  most 
experience  in  solving  Newspaper  Plant  Problems. 

If  you  are  interested  in 


Economy 

Economy 

Economy 

Flexibility 

Provision 


of  Construction 
of  Operation 
of  Maintenance 
plus 

of  Arrangement 
and 

for  Growth 


Consult  the  organization  who  has  designed  the 
following  plants: 

BEACON  NEWS 

HOUSTON  PRESS 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

CLEVELAND  PRESS 

NEWARK  ADVOCATE 
CINCINNATI  POST 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

AKRON  TIMES  PRESS 
•  NEW  YORK  TELEGRAM 

YOUNGSTOWN  TELEGRAM 
ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

ROYAL  OAK  DAILY  TRIBUNE 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE  A  JOURNAL 


JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ARCHITECT 
(formerly  Howell  &  Thomas) 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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ORLEANS 

COUKTY 


>L/VOMINC 

COUMTV 


/  WESTERN  NEW  y6rK 
S  THE  ; 

iBUFFALOi 

CH^^A  ji^ARKETj^ 

*  J  (CATIMRAUOUS)  j 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
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Buffalo  •  •  • 

is  easy 


Concenfrafe!  Sales  are  accelerated  by  hard-hitting, 
concentrated  effort.  In  the  Niagara  Area  concentrate 
in  the  best  medium  for  building  business  now.  Focus 
advertising  endeavors  on  immediate  sales  results.  Use 
the  one  proved  medium  that  tells  all  the  people  you 
want  to  reach  of  what  you  have  to  sell.  Concentrate 
in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  .  .  .  More  than  nine 
out  of  10  Buffalo  families  and  more  than  8  out  of  10 
families  in  Erie  County  read  the  News.  The  News  is 
the  family  newspaper! 


183,086 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 


RAILROADS 

Thirteen  railroads,  eleven  of  which  represent  over  of 
the  total  railroad  mileage  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
make  Buffalo  the  second  largest  railway  center  in  the 
country.  45,000  trains  enter  Buffalo's  twelve  freight  ter¬ 
minals  and  90,000  trains  the  five  passenger  terminals  an¬ 
nually.  More  than  20,000  railroad  employees  receive  a 
monthly  payroll  in  excess  of  three  millions  of  dollars  .  .  . 
Buffalo  is  the  natural  gateway  between  the  East  and  West. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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RIGID  INSPECTION  OF  ROOMS  FOR  RENT 
BOOSTS  N.  Y.  DAILY’S  CLASSIFIED 

“Starred”  Advertisements  by  Herald  Tribune  Show  Reader 
That  Paper  Recommends  Tenancy — Service  Appreciated 
by  Public  and  Advertisers 


I^,  L.  Heaton 


IX  a  year  when  losses  are  more  pre¬ 
dominant  than  gains  the  York 

Herald  Tribune  is  showing  a  gain  in  the 
classification  of 
rooms  for  rent, 

<iue  perhaps 
more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to 
the  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  their 
RtMim  Hureau. 

Receiving  so 
many  requests 
for  recommend¬ 
ed  rooms  from 
their  readers 
out-of-town  and 
all  over  the 
/Country  who 
contemi)  1  a  t  e  d 
visiting  New  York,  the  Herald  Tribune 
felt  the  need  of  dependable  information 
on  the  furnished  rooms  advertised  in 
their  columns.  To  meet  this  demand, 
L.  L.  Heaton,  classified  manager,  about 
three  years  ago  conceived  the  idea  of 
“starred”  room  advertisements. 

"Furnished  room  advertising  was  al¬ 
ready  a  leading  classification  in  at  least 
three  other  Xew  York  newspapers,” 
said  Mr.  Heaton.  “The  competition  was 
very  keen,  while  we  were  more  or  less 
at  a  standstill  in  its  development.  So 
we  felt  that  we  had  nothing  much  to 
lose  in  trying  this  new  scheme." 

A  “starred”  room  advertisement  means 
a  room  that  has  lieen  personally  inspect¬ 
ed  by  a  Herald  Tribune  representative, 
and  found  satisfactory.  When  a  pros¬ 
pective  room  advertiser  phones  in  about 
his  room  he  is  informed  that  before  any 
insertion  of  his  advertisement  is  pos¬ 
sible,  his  room  must  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  reasonable  standard. 

“It  seems  almost  axiomatic  that  when 
you  tell  people  they  cannot  have  some¬ 
thing,  they  want  it.”  Mr.  Heaton  said. 
“That  is  just  about  what  we  did.  We 
announced  that  we  could  not  take 
furnished  room  advertisements  in  our 
Manhattan  column  unless  we  were  given 
permission  to  visit  the  premises  and  the 
room  to  be  ad\ertised  met  our  require¬ 
ments  for  cleanliness  and  respectability.” 

The  room  bureau  emploxs  two  investi¬ 
gators,  Mrs.  Mary  Waterman  and  Miss 
Louise  Roberts,  who  are  very  busy  every 
day  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  five 
o’clock  in  the  afteriuKHi,  and  often  in  the 
evening  inspecting  furnished  rooms.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  they  return  to  the 
office  and  fill  out  their  reports.  These 
consist  of  a  detailed  description  cover¬ 
ing  a  list  of  items  such  as  type  of  house, 
size  of  room,  price,  furnishings,  trans¬ 
portation,  improvements,  etc.  This  de¬ 
scription  occupies  the  upi>er  half  of  the 
card  and  if  the  room  is  approved  by  the 
iisiK-ctors,  the  card  is  given  a  register 
numl)er  and  filed  away.  The  lower  half, 
also  containing  the  register  number,  is 
torn  off  and  sent  to  the  adverti.ser  with 
the  request  to  use  that  number  in  plac¬ 
ing  all  future  advertisements. 

If  for  any  reason  the  rooms  are  re¬ 
jected,  the  cards  are  so  marked  in  blue 
pencil  and  filed  away.  The  owners  are 
very  tactfully  informed  that  if  they  cared 
to  make  the  improvements  necessary  for 
approval  their  advertisement  would  be 
eligible  for  the  Herald  Tribune  columns. 
Jn  many  cases  they  are  only  too  eager 
to  comply  and  to  rectify  the  deficiencies, 
and  are  grateful  for  the  advice.  In  the 
filing  cabinet  testifying  to  thousands  of 
rof  m  investigations  there  are  a  number 
of  these  rejections. 

“I  am  often  asked,”  Mr.  Heaton  said, 
“if  we  really  find  rooms  which  we  can¬ 
not  accept.  I  recall  that  in  one  of  the 
very  first  places  we  were  invited  to  in¬ 
spect  we  discovered  a  well-fitted-out 
speakeasy  in  the  back  part  of  the  house. 

“Some  women  of  course  object  to  the 
idea  of  making  an  intimate  inspection  of 
their  rooms,  but  the  great  majority  are 
delighted  to  have  us  come  and  we  have 


built  up  a  personal  relationship  which 
is  invaluable.  They  even  invite  our  in- 
sj-cctors  to  visit  their  place  a  second 
and  third  time  to  make  suggestions  as 
to  decorations  which  will  add  to  the 
charm  of  their  rooms.  Occasionally 
they  consult  our  investigators  as  to 
the  proper  rate  they  should  charge 
for  their  r(M)ms,  relying  upon  their  ex¬ 
tensive  experience  for  an  adequate  ap¬ 
praisal.  The  inspectors’  expert  know¬ 
ledge  is  available  for  the  l)enefit  of  each 
loom  advertiser  and  advice  is  freely  and 
gladly  given  on  various  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  the  appearance  and  comfort  of 
the  rooms.” 

Besides  the  benefits  to  the  room  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  to  the  advertising  medium, 
there  is  still  another  direction  in  which 
this  idea  has  developed  and  spread  its 
advantages.  Room  hunting  in  Xew 
York  is  tedious  enough  for  a  native,  but 
for  strangers  face  to  face  with  that 
problem  on  stepping  off  a  train  just  in, 
say,  from  the  West,  its  urgency  is  likely 
to  assume  a  dismaying  aspect.  It  is  for 
them  that  the  Herald  Tribune  carries  a 
notice  at  the  bottom  of  their  fir.st  fur¬ 
nished  rof»m  column  addressed  to 
“Strangers  in  Xew  York”  which  advises 
them  that  their  Room  Bureau  will  be 
able  to  help  them  find  rooms. 

By  getting  in  touch  with  this  bureau 
either  through  a  personal  call  at  the 
classified  department  of  the  newspaper, 
or  by  telephoning  there  and  stating  their 
wishes,  a  competent  assistant  takes 
charge  of  their  application  and  devotes 
herself  to  finding  a  desirable  room  for 
them.  She  has  before  her  a  filing 
cabinet  containing  the  list  of  current 
vacancies  with  a  full  de.scription  as  to 
location,  price,  conking  facilities,  etc. 
After  consulting  with  the  visitors  to 
learn  their  wishes  she  telephones  to 
various  rmm  advertisers  and  arranges 
for  a  visit.  The  room  having  already 
passed  an  insiK'Ction  by  the  paper’s  own 
representative,  it  is  very  likely  to  prove 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  new  occupants. 

Mr.  Heaton  said  that  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  agencies  in  this  city  for  the  proper 
liousimr  <>(  strangers  in  our  city  uses 
the  Herald  Tribune  list  of  current' 
vacancies  as  official  for  finding  rooms 
for  these  people.' 

“The  residts  of  this  plan  speak  for 
tliem.selves,”  said  Mr.  Heaton.  “We 
have  made  a  consistent  gain  in  room  ad- 
vertisine  ever  since  the  beginning  and  in 
all  of  the  thousands  of  rooms  which  we 
have  inspected  and  passed  upon  we  have 
had  only  two  complaints.” 


IN  U.  S.  FOR  LONDON  MAIL 

W.  Bolitho  Harbud  of  I.ondon  has 
joined  the  Xew  York  business  staff  of 
the  .Xssociated  Xewspapers.  Ltd.,  which 
comprise  the  I.ondon  Daily  Mail,  the 
London  Evcniiui  Xeu’s,  the  S'unday  Dis- 
f'atcli,  the  Overseas  Daily  Mail,  and  the 
T-ondon  Daily  Mail  Atlantic  edition.  Mr. 
Harbud  will  devote  himself  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  Atlantic 
edition,  while  R.  A.  F.  Williams  will 
continue  to  have  charge  of  the  other 
papers’  interests  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Harbud  has  been  with  the  Associated 
Newspapers  ten  years,  seven  of  which 
were  spent  as  secretary  to  C.  S.  Milli- 
kin.  advertising  director,  who  is  well- 
known  in  the  L’nited  States.  The  New 
York  offices  are  in  the  Graybar  building. 


QUEBEC  PAPER  AIDS  BUSINESS 

A  “Made  in  Canada”  exposition,  the 
first  “Salon  Industriel.”  to  be  staged 
in  Quebec.  Canada,  will  be  held  Nov. 
18-21,  inclusive  by  the  Quebec  (P.Q.) 
L’FAvncment.  It  is  being  held  by 
L’Evenement  in  conjunction  with  1’ As¬ 
sociation  des  Manufacturies.  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  E.  Castonguay,  general  manager 
of  L’Evenement,  is  a  part  of  that 
paper’s  contribution  to  the  Canadian 
government’s  campaign  to  aid  business. 


HITS  RADIO  GREEDINESS 


Commissioner  Predicts  Listener  Revolt 
Unless  Broadcasters  Reform 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Nov.  12. —  .\  revolt  of 
radio  listeners  which  will  eliminate  the 
excesses  to  which  many  broadcasters 
have  gone  in  presenting  advertising  over 
the  air  is  seen  by  Ira  E.  Robinson,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission, 
unless  the  broadcasters  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  forget  some  of  their  “greed  for 
commercial  gain.” 

Mr.  Robinson  indicated  that  if  the 
Argentine  system  could  be  enforced  here 
against  radio  stations  which  offend  their 
listeners  by  too  wordy  advertising  an¬ 
nouncements  it  might  be  a  good  thing. 
A  station  in  that  country  recently  was 
barred  from  the  air  for  eight  days  lie- 
cause  it  was  broadcasting  up  to  250 
words  of  advertising  matter  between  suc¬ 
cessive  numbers  on  the  program. 

“Advertising  over  the  radio  can  be 
accomplished  without  disgusting  the  pub¬ 
lic,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  so  now.  If 
the  present  overdose  continues  no  returns 
from  advertising  by  radio  will  be  re¬ 
ceived.  The  method  is  simply  killing  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.” 


$250,000  SUIT  FAILS 


Ohio  Supreme  Court  Upholds  Lower 

Body  in  Case  Against  Toledo  Daily 

(By  tclcjiraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toleik).  O.,  Nov.  12. — The  Ohio  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Columbus,  Wednesday, 
refused  to  review  the  case  of  Julius  W. 
Weist  of  Toledo  against  the  Toledo 
Newspajitr  Company,  Harold  C.  I’lacu, 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Xezos-liee  and  Gor¬ 
don  L.  Ryder. 

The  court  refused  Weist’s  motion  for 
an  order  directing  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Lucas  County  to  certify  its  record  to 
the  high  court  for  review. 

Weist  had  sued  for  S2.50,0(X),  alleging 
a  conspiracy  to  implicate  him  in  the  Lily 
Croy  murder  case  in  Toledo  in  1926. 
The  defendants  were  given  a  directed 
verdict  by  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of 
Lucas  County  and  the  decision  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Court  of  .Appeals. 

ADVERTISING  GROUP  FORMED 

Organization  of  the  Florida  State  Ad¬ 
vertising  Committee  was  effected  at  a 
meeting  of  publicity  representatives  in 
Orlando  recently.  The  new  committee, 
representative  of  many  of  the  larger  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs  of  the  state,  will  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  on 
advertising  schemes  and  to  assist  the 
public  in  protection  against  fraudulent 
promotions.  The  committee  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  members  of  the  advertising 
clubs  of  the  state,  the  Florida  state 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  Florida  as¬ 
sociation  of  real  estate  boards,  the  league 
of  municipalities,  and  the  state  hotel 
association.  Officers  are  R.  J.  Arkley, 
Miami,  chairman;  Trenton  C.  Collins, 
Tampa,  vice-chairman;  J.  ().  L.  Laube, 
Orlando,  secretary. 


IOWA  PAPERS  MERGED 

The  Maquoketa  (la.)  Eircc/xi’or, which 
next  year  would  have  celebrated  its  .50th 
year,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Jackson 
Sentinel,  of  that  town,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1854,  and  after  Nov.  1  the  two 
semi-weeklies  will  be  merged  as  the 
Jt^kson  Sentinel  and  Maquoketa  Excel¬ 
sior.  The  corporation  which  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  Sentinel  the  past  few  years 
will  continue  unchanged  with  George 
Brown,  business  manager,  and  Frank  C. 
Young,  editor.  A.  C.  McKinsey,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Excelsior  23  years,  the 
past  17  as  owner,  will  retire  to  devote 
himself  to  his  duties  as  postmaster. 


AIDING  UNEMPLOYED 

To  assist  during  the  epidemic  of  un¬ 
employment  in  Canada,  the  Ottau'a 
(Ont.)  Citizen  is  conducting  a  “Give  a 
Man  a  Job,”  campaign.  Horace  Brown, 
of  the  .staff,  is  conducting  the  campaign, 
and  with  Marshall  Yarrow  is  broadcast¬ 
ing  appeals  over  radio  station  CKCO, 
Ottawa. 


rom  now  on 
it’s  WA<<iHI.\t«TO:¥ 


With  independents  holding 
the  balance  of  p-^wer.  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  the  cynosure 
of  the  political  world. 
From  behind  its  scenes 
every  shrewd  move  on  the 
political  chess-board  will 
be  described  in 

The  DAILY  MIRROR 
OF  WASniA'OTOA' 
R^v  I'linton  W.  Oilbert 

(500  words  by  mail  daily) 


Gilbert  has  no  ax  to  grind.  He 
plays  no  favorites.  A  Democrat 
receives  a  kind  word  from  him 
as  readily  as  does  a  Republican. 
And  a  Republican  bubble  is  as 
(|uirkly  pricked  by  his  pen  as  is 
one  blown  on  the  Democratic 
side.  His  daily  feature  is  full 
of  thinking  about  people. 

^  ^  ^ 

“CHhert  picks  out  the  right 
character  in  which  the  public  is 
interested  at  the  moment,  pre^ 
sents  him  as  faithfully  as  a 
mirror,  and  makes  the  reader  a 
thousand  miles  away  feel  that 
he  has  had  a  front  seat*  His 
appraisal  of  public  men  and 
events  is  always  sound  and 
always  enjoyable.**  —  James  A, 
Stuart,  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR. 


**lts  pungent  satire  and  keen 
characterization  are  sufficiently 
tempered  with  understanding, 
sympathy  and  appreciation.  It 
makes  the  figures  in  public  life 
real,  living  human  beings.**^ 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICA- 
YUNE. 


**The  best  single  feature 
nating  in  the  national  capital.  It 
is  uniformly  entertaining  and 
gives  the  reader  a  view  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  ^reot  nationat 
political  mac/line  tAat  he  can 
get  nowhere  else.** — NEW  YORK 
EVENING  POST. 


**The  outstanding  man*s  feature 
of  our  paper  and  we  would  not 
want  to  be  without  it  under  any 
circumstances.**  —  L.  T,  Russell, 
NEWARK  LEDGER. 


**The  best  and  most  timely  fea¬ 
ture  of  its  kind  available.  Gil¬ 
bert  furnishes  a  eurpriein^  amount 
of  illuminating  in/ormation  con* 
cernin^  men  in  national  Ufe.**^ 
DALLAS  TIMES-HERALD. 

LEDGER 

SYBfDlCATE 

Independence  Square 
Philadelphia 
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Nation 


The  Keyhole  Viewpoint 

The  banker  who  is  a  baseball  fan  is  as  likely  to  prefer  a 
newspaper  for  its  sports  section  as  for  its  .  financial  news. 
And  the  clerk  who  is  carrying  five  shares  of  Blue  Sky  Oil 
on  margin  picks  his  favorite  paper  for  its  market  reports. 

Individual  cases  by  the  score  can  be  cited  to  “prove”  any¬ 
thing  you  like  about  any  newspaper.  But  no  more  than 
you  can  see  all  of  a  room  through  a  keyhole  can  you  appraise 
a  huge  newspaper  circulation  through  knowing  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  a  score  or  a  hundred  people. 

When  you  accept  the  principle  that  great  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  differ  essentially  in  size  alone,  you  will  reduce 
your  newspaper  media  problems  to  a  minimum.  And  to 
help  you  understand  and  appreciate  that  principle,  the 
Boone  Man  is  prepared  to  show  you  a  newly  completed 
and  most  informative  study  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can’s  vertical  circulation  coverage  in  its  relation  to  Chi¬ 
cago’s  population.  This  study  will  repay  your  interest 
tenfold  —  arrange  to  see  it  if  only  for  its  educational  value. 

CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of 
circulation  leadership  in  Chicago's  evening  field 


a  I  Representatives:  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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“SPENDING  DRIVE”  STARTS  IN  ALBANY; 
NEWSPAPERS  TAKE  COMMAND 


All  Merchandising  Forces,  Including  Savings  Banks,  Join  in 
Campaign  —  Christmas  Savings  Funds  Amounting  to 
$2,000,000,  About  to  Be  Distributed,  the  Backbone 


ITH  even  the  savings  banks  aligned 

”  in  a  spending  drive,  nearly  every 
merchandising  force  in  Albany,  X.  Y- 
beca'iie  active  this  week  in  a  concerted 
effort  to  unleash  a  potential  buying 
power  that  has  been  saving  up  for  a 
year. 

Election  over,  newspapers  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  situation,  and.  with  mer- 
chants  eager  to  capitalize  on  the  jubilant 
spirit  that  reigned  after  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  political  victory,  maneuvered  a  series 
of  '‘goixi  times”  stories  and  fostered  bar¬ 
gain  events  in  the  stores. 

Shock  troops,  in  the  form  of  special 
sales  days,  are  being  lined  up  for  next 
week  as  the  Capital  City  plans  to  show 
the  way  to  other  communities  in  New 
York  state  in  breaking  down  sales  re¬ 
sistance  and  paving  the  way  for  a  nor¬ 
mal  CTiristmas  trading  season. 

Preparing  to  distribute  approximately 
$2,000,000  to  depositors  in  Christmas 
Clubs,  the  savings  banks  of  Albany  fea¬ 
tured  a  “spend  some”  message  in  their 
advertising  copy  this  week.  One  bank 
broke  away  from  the  co-operative  copy 
long  enough  to  publish  an  individual  ad¬ 
vertisement  calling  upon  the  public  for 
“wiser  and  more  extensive  spending, 
rather  than  foolish  hoarding.” 

This  advertisement,  placed  by  the  City 
Savings  Bank,  brought  page  one  public¬ 
ity  in  a  story  which  quoted  Frank  H. 
Williams,  president  of  the  bank,  at  length 
on  his  unique  spending  message.  In  the 
interview  Mr.  Williams  sounded  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  general  merchandising 
roundup. 

“We  have  decided  opinions  about  the 
return  of  prosperity,  even  though  to 
urge  the  public  to  spend  is  contrary  to 
the  generally  accepted  policy  of  savings 
hanks,”  said  this  bank  president.  “But 
75  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  city  who 
retain  their  positions  and  draw  the  same 
salary  they  have  for  the  past  several 
years  have  become  cautious  about  spend¬ 
ing.  They  are  hoarding  their  money  and 
going  without  many  necessities  just  be¬ 
cause  their  neighbors  are  not  in  such 
prosperous  circumstances.” 

There  are  two  phases  to  the  role  that 
banks  play  in  the  business  cycle,  Mr. 
W'illiams  pointed  out.  Money  in  the 
bank,  he  said,  keeps  business  moving  to 
the  extent  that  banks  lend  to  builders 
and  contractors  and  buy  securities  of  firm 
business  institutions. 

“But  the  other  phase  of  keeping  busi¬ 
ness  normal,  the  wise  sj^nding  by  the 
individual,”  he  declared,  “is  falling  down 
on  the  job.” 

With  this  as  a  kej-note.  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertisement  of  the  Six  Savings 
Banks  of  Albany,  running  in  five-column 
space,  this  week  urged :  “Spend  some  to 
look  your  best." 

“Many  people  can  afford  new  clothes 
far  better  than  they  can  afford  not  to' 
have  them,”  the  copy  asserted,  as  it 
launched  into  a  message  on  the  budget 
idea,  systematic  saving  and  spending. 
Save  and  then  buy  for  cash — no  more 
fretting  over  bills,  no  more  installments 
-—was  the  main  idea  of  the  copy. 

Meanwhile,  retail  credit  men’s  asso¬ 
ciations  have  begun  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  to  teach  the  public  that  credit  is 
“a  treasure  worth  guarding”  and  not  to 
be  jeopardized  through  negligence. 

Local  department  stores  have  inau¬ 
gurated  sensational  merchandising  events, 
using  full  pages  and  double-trucks  in 
newspapers  to  tell  about  them — adjust¬ 
ment  sales,  anniversary  sales,  prosperity 
sales. 

A  large  furniture  store  advertised  a 
$200,000  stock  “cleanout”  sale.  Another 
is  running  an  “anticipation  sale.” 

Lurie’s,  a  big  department  store,  has 
instituted  “Hoover  Days”  offering  bar¬ 
gains  of  every  description,  with  a  plea 
to  the  public  to  get  behind  President 
Hoover’s  movement  for  a  return  to  pros¬ 
perity.^  Pictures  of  the  President  and 
quotations  from  recent  speeches  were 


used  in  the  first  double-truck  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Montgomery,  Ward  and  Company, 
national  mail  order  concern  with  a  large 
class  A  store  in  Albany,  changed  its 
“\\  ard  Days”  campaign  to  a  new  “Thrift 
Days”  series  and  greatly  increased  the 
advertising  budget  to  provide  for  large 
newspaper  space.  The  thrift  day  events 
will  l)e  featured  once  a  month  hereafter, 
succeeding  the  Ward  Days  which  were 
a  semi-annual  merchandising  event. 

A  jewelry  concern  is  giving  an  eleven 
per  cent  discount  (X’ovember  being  the 
eleventli  month)  on  goods  purchased  for 
Christmas.  Nationally  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  is  excepted  from  the  discount. 

\'irtually  all  store  copy  during  the 
present  campaign  stresses  the  bargain 
nature  of  the  various  sales  events,  and 
appeals  to  the  public  on  tbe  argument 
that  a  ten-dollar  bill  texlay  has  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  $11  or  $12  a  year  ago. 

Merchants  have  adopted  various  slo¬ 
gans  for  their  copy,  ranging  from  the 
claim  of  a  clothing  store  "where  your 
dollars  have  more  cents”  to  that  of  a 
coke  distributor^  who  advertises  that 
“Your  fuel  dollar  is  worth  more  here.” 

Schindel’s  department  store  featured  a 
news  story  that  2,C00  men  had  been  re¬ 
called  to  work  by  the  New  York  Central 
railroad  as  part  of  a  full  page  of  bargain 
items.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
smaller  copy  addressed  to  mechanics  and 
latx)rers.  One  of  these  advertisements 
was  illustrated  with  a  comic  sketch  of  a 
man  garbed  only  in  his  B.V.D.’s  but  car¬ 
rying  a  cane,  smoking  a  cigar  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  silk  hat.  The  copy  was  headed: 
“He’s  looking  for  work !” 

Urging  the  merchants  to  still  greater 
efforts  to  get  the  “Buy  Now”  campaign 
under  way  to  its  fullest  extent,  the 
Albany  Times-Union,  a  Hearst  daily,  is 
s)>unsoring  “Hospitality  Days”  on 
Nov.  21  and  22,  when  stores  will  provide 
augmented  stocks  with  unusual  bargains. 
The  mayor  has  issued  a  proclamation  for 
the  event,  and  all  city  and  county  officials 
are  co-o^rating  to  get  residents  not  only 
of  the  city  but  particularly  those  of  the 
rural  districts  to  come  into  Albany  to 
trade  on  the  two  specified  days.  Special 
parking  privileges  will  be  granted  and 
entertainment  will  be  provided.  Even 
city  buildings  are  being  decorated  for  the 
occasion  and  railroads  are  offering  cut- 
rate  tickets  for  commuters. 

The_  Times-L'nion  will  publish  special 
advertising  sections  next  week  and  prep¬ 
arations  are  being  made  to  distribute  the 
newspapers  to  every  home  in  the  terri¬ 
tory.  Persons  who  are  not  on  the  daily’s 
subscription  list  will  receive  free  copies. 

The  “Hospitality  Days”  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  the  spending  drive  suffi¬ 
cient  momentum  to  carry  over  to  the 
holiday  buying  period,  are  being  directed 


by  Julien  J.  Schwartz,  newly  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  Times-Union. 
He  recently  came  from  the  Baltimore 
News,  where  he  was  local  advertising 
manager.  Prior  to  that  position,  he  was 
advertising  manager  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post,  and  before  that  he  had 
charge  of  national  advertising  for  the 
Albany  Evening  News.  He  is  being 
assisted  in  the  current  plans  by  Manfred 
W.  LeFcvre,  whom  he  has  promoted 
from  the  sales  staff  to  local  advertising 
manager. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Albany 
Evening  Nev's  will  publish  special  sec¬ 
tions  of  bargain  advertising  on  Wednes¬ 
day  in  connection  with  “Capital  District 
Sales  Day”  which  the  papers  are  spon¬ 
soring  on  Thursday  in  .Albany  stores 

Preliminary  estimates  by  advertising 
men  of  the  three  Albany  dailies  this 
week  fixed  the  total  linage  for  the  bar¬ 
gain  day  editions  in  excess  of  12.5.000 
lines. 

The  editorial  departments  of  the  news- 
paix:rs  also  are  active  in  the  campaign. 

notable  series  of  interviews  with  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  leaders  of  the  city, 
in  which  facts  and  figures  are  given  on 
prevailing  payrolls  and  purchases,  was 
l)egun  this  week  in  the  Albany  Evening 
News. 

The  first  article  quoted  Otto  Snyder, 
president  of  the  New  York  Power  and 
Light  Corporation,  as  saying,  “Fully  50 
j)er  cent  of  depression  is  psychological. 
The  people  have  as  much  money  to 
spend  today  as  they  ever  had.  Their 
actual  buying  power,  in  fact,  is  greater 
today  than  it  was  a  year  ago  because 
of  reductions  in  commodity  prices, 
running  in  some  instances  as  high  as  25 
per  cent.” 

Asked  for  a  remedy  to  present  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  Frederick  B.  Patterson, 
president'  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  told  an  Albany  News  reporter: 
“More  intensive  sales  efforts.  More  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

The  return  of  prosperity  is  being 
hailed  by  the  Albany  Times-Ufnion  in 
a  series  of  stories  which  cover  bank  de¬ 
posits.  building  operations,  unemploy¬ 


ment,  sales  and  collections,  bank  loans, 
and  miniature  golf  courses  which  are 
providing  a  use  for  vacant  buildings 
and  work  for  many. 

Extensive  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  are  being  timed  to  meet  the 
Christmas  Club  check  days,  in  an  effort 
to  persuade  depositors  to  divert  some 
of  their  savings  to  trade  channels. 
Bankers  and  merchants  are  allied  in  this 
movement. 

The  .Albany  Evening  News  is  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  to  those  under  12  years  of 
age  who  write  the  best  essays  answering 
the  perennial  question,  “Is  There  a 
Santa  Claus?”  with  the  idea  that 
children,  too,  will  have  some  money  to 
spend  for  Christmas. 

A  local  theatre  chain,  owned  by  C.  H. 
Buckley,  is  making  a  bid  for  additional 
business  during  the  next  four  weeks  by 
announcing  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
receipts  will  be  turned  over  to  the  city 
unemployment  fund. 


CHECKS  UP  ON  PUBLICITY 


Royal  Tailors,  Inc.,  Asks  What  Hap¬ 
pened  to  “Story”  and  Pictures 

The  Royal  Tailors,  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 
are  checking  up  on  the  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  a  recent  publicity  blast  aimed 
at  newspapers  by  a  rather  imperative 
questionnaire  sent  out  last  week  to  a 
list  of  editors.  The  “news  story”  set 
forth  the  company’s  plans  for  future  ex¬ 
pansion  and  w'as  accompanied  by  ap¬ 
propriate  photographs. 

The  questionnaire,  in  which  the  edi¬ 
tors  are  admonished  to  “Kindly  see  to 
it  that  this  positively  is  taken  care  of,” 
asks  what  became  of  the  story  and  pic¬ 
tures  as  follows: 

“Did  you  run  the  news  item  either 
wholly  or  in  part?  If  not,  why  not? 

“Did  you  run  the  picture?  If  not, 
why  not? 

“Your  full  co-operation  in  this  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  as  we  are  very 
desirous  of  hearing  from  each  and 
every  one  of  the  papers  to  which  this 
material  was  sent.” 


◄ 

i 


4 

i 


1,4x1  3x1/100! 

No,  fhese  are  not  hieroglyphics.  These  figures  are 
based  on  data  published  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
which  showed  that  the  average  cost  of  stereotype 
mats  in  the  average  plant  under  study  was  I  /3 
of  1%. 

Why  risk  your  greatest  asset  with  cheap  mats  which 
are  offered  "as  good  as  Certifieds  but  cheaper"? 
•/j  of  1/3  of  1%  represents  the  apparent  saving 
which  cheap  mats  offer  you.  But  the  follow-thru 
costs  show  that  this  saving  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  and  that  it  is  a  sham  and  a  fallacy  and  not  a 
real  economy. 

Why  risk  the  use  of  cheapened  mats?  A  cheap 
price  doesn't  make  a  cheapened  mat  any  better; 
in  fact,  it  denotes  the  maker's  best  estimate  of  his 
own  product. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  demonstrate  to  you 
what  genuine  economy  for  your  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  is. 

Forget  price!  Try  quality!  It  pays! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^ New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  fdats 

MAOe  IN  THE  UC.A. 

◄  BUY  ^ 

_  ivow  r 


Don’t  be  a  “bear”  on  the  future 
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What  is  a  City? 


i4 


IDEAS  are  plastic.  Words 
remain  the  same.  In  a  changing  world, 
definitions  must  change,  too. 

Steel  and  stone,  hrick  and  wood  no 
more  make  up  a  city  today  than  they 
did  in  Antiquity  when  it  was  a  meeting 
place  where  a  group  of  leaders,  ‘‘the 
confederated  families,” 
came  together  for  “com¬ 
mon  purposes.” 

A  cycle  of  history  com¬ 
pletes  itself  and  once 
again  a  group  of  leaders 
meets  for  common  pur¬ 
poses. 

They  meet  in  X-CITY. 

The  titan  force  which 
once  brought  men 
together  hehind  the  same 
mud  walls  and  heneath 
the  same  thatched  roofs 
is  at  work  again.  But  now, 
with  science  its  slave,  it 
can  defy  time  and  space. 

It  lifts  out  of  the  hearts  of  all  the  cities 
of  America  the  men  and  tlie  institutions 
whose  dominating  power  has  given 
them  a  common  purpose.  It  sets  them 
down  in  a  compaet  community  and 
makes  them  neighbors. 

Tliis  community  is  X-CITY. 

.  .  .  the  San  Francisco  banker  lifts  the 
receiver  and  in  a  moment  is  in  more 
intimate  contact  with  his  “neighbor”  in 
Wall  Street  than  he  ever  has  been,  or 
ever  will  be,  with  the  man  wlio  lives 
aeross  the  street  .  .  .  neighbors. 


il 


JiJe 


X-CITY 

THE  CITY 
OF  MONEY 
AND  POWER 


Neighbors?  Yes!  For  they  have  their 
being  in  a  world  far  more  homogeneous 
than  the  inchoate  masses  united  only  by 
the  accident  of  place — neighbors  be¬ 
cause  their  dominating  power  has 
destroyed  the  barriers  of  time  and  space 
and  their  common  purposes  has  drawn 
them  together  into  a  com¬ 
pact  group. 

These  men  make  up  the 
population  of  a  new  city, 
X-CITY.  Eligible  for  its 
citizenship  are  those  183,- 
000  Americans  whose  in- 
eome  and  position,  whose 
money  and  power,  earn 
for  them  a  place  in  this 
community  of  interests. 

X-CITY  is  the  heart  of 
all  the  great  cities  of  the 
country. 

X-CITY  has  a  popula- 
tion  of  some  183,000  .  .  . 
these  are  the  people  in  the 
United  States  who,  aceording  to  latest 
figures,  liave  incomes  averaging  $30,000 
a  year  and  wliose  wealth  and  power 
liave  given  tliem  a  community  of  inter¬ 
ests  and  brouglit  them  together  in  this 
eompaet  group. 

The  incomes  of  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DAILY  subscribers,  as  estab- 
lished  by  two  surveys,  range  from  $5,000 
to  $250,000  a  year,  the  average  ineome 
being  sliglitly  over  $30,000  a  year. 

84%  earn  $10,000  a  year  or  over.* 

*Delnilii  furnished  on  request. 


©mteii  ^tatejs  IPail^ 

DOMINATES  X-CiTY 


(See  folloimng  pages) 
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COPYRIGHT  PRIVILEGE  MAY  BE  LOST 
BY  MISPLACING  NOTICE  ON  TEXT 

Federal  Law  Makes  Notice  on  Title  Page  or  Page  Following 
Mandatory — Court  Holds  Against  Firm  Which 
Carried  Line  on  Last  Page 

By  LESLIE  CHILDS 


ONE  of  tlie  easiest  ways  for  a  pub- 
lisher,  editor,  printer  or  writer  per 
haps  to  lose  valuable  rights  of  bis  own 
or  those  of  a  customer,  is  to  misplace  a 
copyright  notice  on  a  publication.  This 
is  true  because  the  courts  have  uniformly 
held  that  compliance  with  the  provision 
in  the  copyright  act,  in  respect  to  u’hcre 
the  copyright  notice  shall  apjK'ar,  is  a 
prerequisite  to  a  valid  copyright. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying, 
every  publisher  and  editor  is  informed 
on  this  subject,  and  any  mistake  here 
Would  probably  arise  through  the  over¬ 
sight  of  some  employe,  but  this  would 
hardly  mitigate  the  possible  seriousness 
of  such  an  error  if  it  occurred.  In  the 
light  of  which,  and  the  obvious  imjwrt- 
ance  of  the  subject,  the  following  case 
should  prove  interesting. 

In  the  recent  suit  of  United  Thrift 
Plan  v.  National  Thrift  Plan,  34  F.(2d) 
300,  the  plaintiff  issued  a  booklet,  pre¬ 
sumably  covering  its  plan  of  operation 
though  this  does  not  appear  in  the  report, 
uptMi  which  it  intended  to  secure  a  copy¬ 
right.  Following  this,  the  defendant 
issued  a  publication  so  similar  in  content 
that  the  plaintiff  brought  the  action  for 
vi.ilation  of  its  alleged  copyright. 

Defendant  denied  it  had  infringed  any 
copyright,  and  the  issue  resolved  itself 
into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
plaintiff  in  fact  had  a  valid  copyright 
uj)on  its  b(X)klet,  because  of  its  failure  to 
comply  with  the  copyright  act  in  respect 
to  where  the  notice  of  copyright  should 
appear  in  a  publication  of  this  character. 
Plaintiff’s  notice  appeared  at  the  bottom 
of  the  last  page  of  the  entire  edition  of 
its  booklet,  while  the  copyright  act  reads 
as  follows : 

“The  notice  of  copyright  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied,  in  the  case  of  a  book  or  other 
printed  publication,  upon  its  title  pane  or 
the  page  immediately  following,  (italics 
ours)  or  if  a  periodical  either  upon  the 
title  page  or  upon  the  first  page  of  text 
of  each  separate  number  or  under  the 
title  heading,  or  if  a  musical  work  either 
upon  its  title  page  or  the  first  page  of 
music.  *  *  *" 

In  reasoning  on  the  foregoing  facts, 
the  court  said : 

“If  the  plaintiff  has  secured  a  good 
and  valid  copyright,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  defendant’s  book  of  which  com¬ 
plaint  is  made  infringes  such  copyright. 
If,  however,  plaintiff  has  not  secured  a 
copyright  by  reason  of  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law,  then  defendant  can  be  held 
to  no  liability  in  this  action. 

“The  alleged  notice  of  copyright  on 
all  the  copies  of  the  plaintiff’s  booklet 
ap|)eared  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page 
and  did  not  appear  on  the  title  page  or 
the  following  page.  Plaintiff  contends 
that  defendant  published  its  booklet  with 
knowledge  of  its  copyright,  and  bases 
this  contention  on  the  fact  that  there  ap- 
I)ears  in  the  defendant’s  book  matter 
which  was  copied  from  the  last  page  of 
plaintiff’s  book,  and  therefore  must  have 
known  that  plaintiff’s  booklet  was  copy¬ 
righted.  In  view  of  the  evidence  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant  on  the  trial, 
I  cannot  find  that  this  contention  was 
su.stained,  however  strong  may  be  the 
suspicion  of  its  truth.  *  *  ♦ 

“Copyright  is  secured  by  publication 
of  the  work  with  rwitice  of  copyright 
required  by  the  act.  *  •  ♦  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  notice  was  not  given  by 
the  plaintiff  in  the  manner  pre.scribed  by 
the  statute.’’ 

However,  plaintiff  took  the  position 
that  even  though  misplacing  of  the  notice 
invalidated  the  copyright  it  was  entitled 
to  relief  under  section  20.  of  the  Copy¬ 
right  Act,  which  provides : 

“Where  the  copyright  proprietor  has 
sought  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  with  respect  to  notice,  the  omis¬ 
sion  by  accident  or  mistake  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  notice  from  a  particular  copy  or 
copies  shall  not  invalidate  the  copyright 


or  prevent  recovery  against  any  person 
who,  after  actual  notice  of  the  copyright, 
begins  an  undertaking  to  infringe  it,  but 
shall  prevent  the  recovery  of  damages 
against  an  innocent  infringer  who  has 
been  misled  by  the  omission  of  the 
notice;  *  ♦ 

In  passing  upon  this  contention,  the 
court  continued ; 

“This  section  specifies  an  omission  of 
notice,  but  1  assume  that  would  include 
a  misplacing  of  a  notice,  which  would  in 
effect  be  the  same  as  an  omission,  and 
the  section  has  been  held  to  apply  in  case 
of  a  defective  notice.  ♦  ♦  *  But  this 

section  does  not  apply  where  the  notice 
has  been  omitted  in  all  the  copies  includ¬ 
ing  those  originally  published,  those  filed, 
and  all  those  distributed. 

“The  object  of  this  section  was  to  re¬ 
lieve  from  the  hard  rule  of  the  former 
statute,  under  which  a  suit  for  injunction 
could  not  be  maintained  unless  the  stat¬ 
utory  notice  was  affixed  to  the  several 
copies  of  every  edition,  ♦  ♦  ♦  under 
which  it  was  held  that  even  an  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempt  to  affix  the  notice  barred 
suit  against  an  infringer  with  knowledge 
of  the  plaintiff’s  claim  of  copyright.  ♦  *  ♦ 

“It  will  be  noted  that  it  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  relieve  where  the 
notice  was  omitted  from  all  copies,  but 
only  where  by  accident  or  mistake  it  was 
omitted  from  a  limited  number  of  copies, 
*  *  *  To  be  relieved,  the  plaintiff 

must  have  sought  to  comply,  and  in  that 
event  the  omission  of  the  notice  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  mistake  will  not  invalidate  the 
copyright  against  a  person  who  had  ac¬ 
tual  notice  of  the  copyright.  ♦  *  ♦ 

“To  place  upon  section  20  the  con¬ 
struction  contended  for  by  plaintiff  would 
not  be  to  continue  it  as  a  remedial  sta¬ 
tute,  to  relieve  where  there  had  been  a 
misplacing  of  the  notice  by  accident  or 
mistake,  on  a  number  of  copies  after 
c()pyright  had  been  secured,  but  to  con¬ 
strue  it  as  amerxling  sections  9,  18,  and 
19,  so  that  the  placing  of  the  notice  on 
the  title  page,  or  page  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing,  would  l)e  made  optional  instead 
of  mandatory,  and  I  cannot  so  construe 
the  section.  A  decree  may  be  entered 
dismissing  the  complaint.’’ 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  and  holding  of 
the  foregoing  case,  it  is  clear  that  the 
misplacement  of  a  copyright  notice  on  a 
publication  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
copyright.  For,  as  construed  by  the 
courts,  the  provision  in  the  Copyright 
.\ct  as  to  where  such  notice  shall  appear 
is  mandatory,  and  not  left  to  the  whim 
or  choice  of  the  owner  of  the  w'ork. 

Whether  or  not  the  result  of  the  omis¬ 
sion  or  misplacement  of  a  copyright  no¬ 
tice  by  mistake  or  accident  may  be  re¬ 
trieved,  under  section  20  of  the  statute, 
will  depend  upon  the  facts  involved.  If 
a  valid  copyright  has  I)een  secured,  the 


Special  Editions 
Industrial  Sections 
Weekly  Etusiness  Review  Pages 

We  are  today  conducting 
Special  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns  for  Newspapers  in 

New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  De¬ 
troit,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  other 
cities. 

Let  us  tell  yf)U  alwut  the 
additional  lineage  we  are 
securing  for  them. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 
45  West  4Sth  Street 
New  York  City 


omission  or  misplacement  of  the  notice 
by  accident  on  some  of  the  copies  will 
not  invalidate  the  copyright,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  purpose  of  this  section  was 
to  soften  the  rigor  of  the  former  statute 
in  cases  of  this  kind. 

On  the  other  hand  such  relief  appears 
to  depend  upon  the  existence  of  a  valid 
copyright.  So  that  where  such  has  never 
been  obtained,  as  in  the  case  reviewed, 
cither  because  of  total  omission  or  uni¬ 
form  misplacement  of  notice,  this  section 
affords  no  relief.  So,  taken  all  in  all,  it 
is  apparent  that  any  irregularity  in  the 
affixing  of  a  copyright  notice  may  be  at¬ 
tended  by  serious  consequences.  If  it 
does  not  result  in  the  loss  of  the  copy¬ 
right,  it  may  at  least  result  in  circum¬ 
scribing  the  right  of  the  owner  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  an  infringer  to  a  material 
extent. 


STAFF  HONORS  HARMAN 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  editorial 
Staff  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times  with 
executives  from  other  departments  of 
the  paper  tendered  a  dinner  to  John  N. 
Harman,  Nov.  10,  in  the  Crescent  Club, 
Brooklyn,  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
man’s  election  to  the  office  of  County 
Clerk,  Kings  County,  which  comprises 
Brooklyn.  ^Ir.  Harman  who  was  erlitor 
and  general  manager  of  the  paper  will 
Continue  as  vice-president  of  its  publish¬ 
ing  company  despite  his  new  duties. 


Through  slim  wires  etched  against 
the  sky  .  .  .  through  cables  laid  in 
the  earth  under  cities  and  fields  .  .  . 
millions  of  Americans,  miles  or  days’ 
journeys  apart,  speak  to  each  other 
as  readily  as  though  they  stood  face 
to  face. 

Over  her  telephone,  a  housewife 
in  a  Wiscon.sin  town  inquires  about 
a  dress  pattern  from  a  friend  who 
lives  nearby.  Over  his  telephone,  a 
business  man  in  Philadelphia  talks 
to  another  in  Denver.  Over  her  tele¬ 
phone,  a  mother  in  Kansas  asks  her 
son  at  college  fifty  miles  away  if  he 
will  come  home  for  the  week-end. 
Over  his  telephone,  a  cabinet  mem¬ 
ber  in  Washington  gives  instructions 
to  an  assistant  in  Seattle.  Regard¬ 
less  of  distance  and  the  complexity 
of  modern  living,  they  talk  directly 
and  immediately  with  any  one, 
anywhere,  at  any  time  they 
choose. 

The  function  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  System  is  the  vital 


'DAMN  THE  TORPEDOES” 


Franklin  Car,  in  Chicago,  Increased 

Advertising,  Double  Registration 

Supporting  a  selling  campaign  with 
adequate  newspaper  advertising,  increas¬ 
ing  the  sales  force  and  generally  disre¬ 
garding  the  current  retrenchment  tend¬ 
ency  has  resulted  in  a  100  per  cent  gain 
in  registration  in  October,  Marshall 
Allen,  Chicago  manager  of  the  b'rank- 
lin  Automobile  Company,  has  announced. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  auto¬ 
mobile  business  has  not  been  normal  this 
year,  says  Manager  Allen,  official  regis¬ 
trations  for  the  first  ten  months  show 
that  Franklin  has  gained  145  more  cars 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1929. 


SERVICE  FOR  AIR  TRAVELERS 

The  Toledo  Blade  last  week  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  policy  of  distributing  copies  of 
its  stock  edition  free  each  day  to  pas¬ 
sengers  in  airplanes  between  New  York 
and  Chicago.  The  Westbound  plane  ar¬ 
rives  in  Toledo  at  5 :30  p.  m.  and  the 
eastbound  at  6:20.  Each  stops  for  IS 
minutes  at  the  Transcontinental  airport, 
and  during  that  time  a  steward  passes 
out  the  late  stock  editions  to  passengers 
on  the  plane,  with  the  compliments  of 
the  Blade. 


one  of  making  it  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  social  and  business  contacts  in 
cities  that  contain  many  times  more 
people  than  this  nation  once  boasted 
.  .  .  in  a  neighborhood  which  the 
Census  reports  to  hold  127  million 
people.  Year  after  year  from  its 
beginning,  the  Bell  System  has  in¬ 
creased  its  facilities,  its  personnel 
and  its  usefulness. 

Looking  ahead  and  planning  for 
the  future,  it  has  forwarded  the 
growth  of  this  nation  by  meeting 
its  communication  needs  fully  and 
economically.  Today  it  overcomes 
the  hindrances  of  distance  and  time 
.  .  .  and  unifies  a  civilization  geared 
to  the  habit  of  instantaneous 
communication. 

Because  it  serves  all  who  call  on 
it,  by  enriching  their  lives  and  helpv 
ing  to  make  their  enterprises  more 
successful,  the  telephone  plays 
an  increasingly  useful  part 
in  the  every-day  activities  of 
the  American  people,  f 


The  continent  that  became 
a  neighborhood 

An  Advertisement  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
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X-ClTY  People 

Have  Hish  Incomes 

They  buy  quality  products  in  liberal  quantities — and 
provide  an  individual  purchase  market*  for: 


$300,000,000  worth  of  foods. 

More  than  $3,120,000,000  worth  of  fine  homes 
requiring  more  than  $936,000,000  worth  of 
furnishings. 

200,000  automobiles  (first,  second  and  third  cars). 

$84,000,000  worth  of  wearing  apparel. 

Travel  (a  per  person  average  of  $1,645  a  year  in 
business  travel  alone). 


180,000  or  more  radios  and  accessories. 
Men’s  high-grade  toilet  accessories. 

Sports  accessories  from  golf  balls  to  yachts. 
Ginger  ale  and  table  waters  by  the  case. 
Insurance. 

Smokers’  requisites. 

High-grade  securities. 


Industry  Is  Concentrated  in  X-ClTY 

In  X-CITY  is  concentrated  the  small  group  of  corporations  which  do  80%  of 
America’s  husiness;  life  insu ranee  companies  whieh  purehase  90%  of  the  nation’s 
securities;  the  hanks  which  hold  40%  of  the  nation’s  deposits;  the  railroads  hauling 
nearly  90%  of  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  nation.  They  represent  a 
market  *  for: 


Industrial  equipment. 
Furnaces  and  locomotives. 
Tractors  and  cranes. 
Machinery  and  machine  tools 
of  every  kind. 

Trucks  and  salesmen’s  cars. 
Construction  materials. 


Office  equipment. 

Office  furniture. 

Filing  cabinets. 

Check-writers  and  protectors. 
Typewriters. 

Heating  and  ventilating  systems. 
Fuels:  Coal,  oil,  gas,  and  electricity. 


*We  have  made  a  detailed  survey  of  these  markets. 
It  will  be  sent  to  Advertisers  or  Agents  request¬ 
ing,  on  their  letterhead,  a  copy  of  “X-CITY.” 


THE  UNITED  STATES  DAILY  caters  exclusively  to  the  national  advertiser.  It 
is  the  only  elass  daily  newspaper  (A.  B.  C.)  which  dominates  this  rieh 

and  powerful  national  market. 


^niteib 


DOMINATES  X-CiTY 


(See  follon'ing  pages) 
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BABSON,  KLEIN  PRESCRIBE  ADVERTISING 
TO  GET  TRADE  GOING  AGAIN 


Not  Too  Few  Mills,  but  Too  Few  Campaigns  Running,  Says 
Economist — Klein  Sees  Upward  Movement 
Already  in  Progress 


A  PLEA  for  the  liberal  use  of  ad- 

vertisiuR  at  this  time  as  a  powerful 
force  to  stimulate  a  business  revival 
was  made  public  from  two  sources  this 
week.  Roger  W.  Babson  noted  econ¬ 
omist,  writing  in  Collu'/s,  made  the 
comment  that  “The  basic  cause  at  which 
the  jobless  should  shake  their  fists  is 
not  that  too  few  mills  are  running,  but 
that  too  few  advertising  campaigns  are 
running.”  At  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Julius  Klein,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  declared:  “The  firm  which 
eliminates  or  radically  curtails  its  ad¬ 
vertising  at  this  time  in  the  interest  of 
economy  is  pursuing  a  short-sighted 
policy.”  Dr.  Klein’s  statement  was  made 
to  Sturges  Dorrance,  president  of  Dor- 
rance,^  Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Mr.  Babson,  after  analyzing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  machine  age,  said:  “Mass 
production  should  not  be  suppressed  and 
nullified  — but  supplemented  by  mass 
consumption.  .  .  .  Mass  produc¬ 

tion  of  pstomers  is  possible  only 
through  giving  ‘good  measure,  pressed 
down  and  running  over,’  and  then  tell¬ 
ing  the  world  alwut  it  by  sane  adver¬ 
tising. 

“As  the  circulation  of  money  slows 
down,  business  falls  off  also,  and  be¬ 
comes  poorer  and  poorer.  Some  super¬ 
human  hand  on  the  throttle,  speeding  up 
or  cutting  down  circulation,  could  make 
or  unmake  prosperity  with  almost  per¬ 
fect  control.  Why  cry  for  a  superhu- 
nj^n  hand,  however,  when  we  have  al¬ 
ready  available  the  very  human  hand  of 
advertising  ? 

“I  have  a  strong  sympathy  and  sup¬ 
port  for  any  sound  plan  to  reduce  the 
choppy  adtion  of  business  and  promote 
greater  smoothness  and  steadiness  of 
growth.  No  purpose  could  beckon  more 
imperiously.  But  f  have  a  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  use  of  advertising  as  this 
sorely  needed  governor  of  business.  Ad¬ 
vertising  requires  no  novel  mechanism. 
All  the  apparatus  is  available.  Though 
it  is  capable  of  illimitable  improvement, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  advertis¬ 
ing  are  clearly  established;  its  practice 
is  a  well-known  art. 

“Of  course  the  country  will  eventually 
revive  from  the  hard  times  of  1030  as 
it  has  from  similar  spells  in  the  past 
Let  us  not  overlook,  however,  the  new 
element  in  our  latest  depression ;  name¬ 
ly.  the  _  grief  that  attends  mass  produc¬ 
tion  without  mass  consumption.  Here 
is  a  novel  factor  and  one  that  may  yet 
prove  to  be  of  major  importance.  It 
may  well  temper  any  easy  assumption 
that  we  shall  pull  through  somehow  if 
we  trust  to  luck.  I  prefer  to  trust  to 
giving  good  measure — and  advertising. 

“As  one  who  has  studied  business  de¬ 
pression  in  life  rather  than  in  libraries, 

I  see  in  current  conditions  the  call  for 
advertising.  It  is  the  way  out  from  the 
present  situation;  it  is  our  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  mass  production  our  economic  salva¬ 
tion  instead  of  the  dynamite  that  may 
wreck  the  works. 

“If  you  don’t  like  such  conditions  as 
we  have  been  going  through,  you  need 
not  grope  for  the  way  out.  The  exit  is 
plainly  marked.  I  urge  the  public  to 
help  speed  up  the  circulation  of  money 
— and  thereby  help  themselves.” 

Dr.  Klein’s  statement  said: 

“In  advertising  the  business  world  has 
at  its  command  a  force  which  if  intelli¬ 
gently  employed  will  be  certain  to  speed 
up  our  progress  toward  economic  well 
being,  for  past'  experiences  have  proved 
the  beneficial  results  of  advertising,  at  a 
time  when  business  is  depressed. 

“Advertising  is  to  national  business  at 
the  present  moment  just  what  initiative, 
courage  and  resourcefulness  are  to  an 
individual.  All  signs  indicate  that  we 
have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  decline 
and  indeed  in  some  phases,  we  are  grad¬ 
ually  moving  upward.  Never  was  there 


a  better  opportunity  for  sound  manage¬ 
ment,  coupled  with  advertising  having 
a  real  message,  to  help  the  business  of 
the  country  get  started  on  its  climb  back 
to  prosperity. 

“A  study  of  the  operations  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  advertisers  during  the 
depression  of  1921  showed  that  those 
which  increased  their  advertising,  had 
losses  during  the  worst  period  only  one- 
half  as  great  as  those  which  decreased 
it.  One  year  later,  the  firms  which  had 
increased  their  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  showed  an  average  gain  of  seven 
per  cent  while  the  average  for  the  others 
was  a  12  per  cent  drop  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger.” 


MORE  ADVICE  FROM  “AE” 


Tells  Newspaper  Men  to  Specialize 
for  Sake  of  Health 

If  you  want  to  keep  your  health  and 
remain  a  newspaper  man,  take  up  a  spe¬ 
cialty,  George  William  Russell,  “AE,” 
recently  told  a  student  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  school  of  journalism. 

“The  life  of  the  every  day  journalist 
—  never  settled,  always  going  to  and  fro, 
without  any  object  in  life  —  is  detrimental 
to  your  physical  health,”  he  said. 

“Whatever  you  do,  make  it  a  point  to 
specialize  in  some  certain  field,  literature, 
drama,  history,  sciences,  industry  or  what 
not.  This  way  you  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  only  to  become  known  in  the 
world,  but  also  to  keep  yourself  in  phys¬ 
ically  good  condition  and  live  a  better 
life. 

“If  you  specialize,  let  us  say  in  drama, 
when  an  editor  iwerls  an  article  written 
on  a  certain  subject  pertaining  to  that 
field,  he  will  be  reminded  that  you  are  a 
specialist  on  it.  He  will  undoubtedly  send 
to  you  for  such  a  story.  It  is  the  same 
in  all  other  lines  of  journalism  where 
specializati(jn  may  be  worked  out.” 


HONOR  “TOWN  QUACK” 


Double  Truck  Celebrates  First  Birth¬ 
day  of  Texas  Daily’s  Column 

When  “The  Town  Quack,”  conductor 
of  an  anonymous  daily  column  of  that 
name  in  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
Telegram,  recently  celebrated  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
feature  a  double  page  was  sold  business 
men  who  extended  birthday  greetings. 

.As  a  part  of  the  day’s  festivities  the 
“Quack”  invited  all  of  the  advertisers 
who  extended  greetings  to  drink  coffee 
with  him  at  a  local  cafe.  One  “admirer” 
sent  him  an  orange  necktie  to  wear  on 
his  birthday  so  he  would  be  known  as 
the  host.  The  entire  newspaper  force 
visited  the  cafe  with  the  galley  boy  ar¬ 
rayed  in  the  bright  necktie. 

Employment  ^howN 
100%  IINCKEA^E 

Within  four  monthN.  the  number 
of  people  employed  at  Camden'fi 
fcroat  New  York  Shipbuildinif  Co. 
yards  has  shown  this  phenome¬ 
nal  Increase  — the  result  of  start- 
InK  construotl€»n  on  orders  total¬ 
ling  $50.mK>.0(Ml. 

This  outstandingly  prosperous 
industrial  market  can  be  covereil 
—and  at  one  ro*»t— only  throagrb 
S«»uth  Jersey’s  own  loo.il  news¬ 
papers— the  Camden 

EVENING  COLRIER  | 
MORNING  POST 

I 

National  Koprosentatives 
<iE<).  McDKVITT  CO. 


AIDING  OHIO  JOBLESS 

Toledo  Daily  Has  House  Numbers 
Painted  on  Curbstones 

Additional  activity  for  the  aid  of  un¬ 
employed  by  newspapers  in  Toledo  and 
vicinity  was  apparent  last  wwk. 

The  Fostoria  (O.)  Daily  Reiicw 
opened  its  want  ad  columns  free  to  per¬ 
sons  desiring  work.  Each  ad  will  be 
published  three  times  without  cost. 

The  Toledo  Nezos-Bec  inaugurated  a 
“curbstone  painting”  service  whereby  a 
dozen  men  were  given  work  painting 
house  numbers  on  curbstones.  Through 
Mr.  Fixit,  the  News-Bee’s  regular  civic 
helper,  who  acts  as  an  agency  for  all 
sorts  of  minor  wants  and  complaints 
from  citizens,  orders  for  the  painting 
were  taken  and  the  men  assigned  to  the 
jobs.  Proper  credentials  were  given  each 
man.  The  workmen  received  25  cents 
apiece  for  the  jobs.  Scores  of  orders 
were  coming  in  daily. 


TO  ADVERTISE  PICKLES 

The  nation’s  pickle  manufacturers  are 
determined  to  carry  the  message  of  im¬ 
proved  pickles  to  American  homes 
through  advertising,  it  was  revealed  from 
headquarters  of  the  National  Pickle 
Packers’  Association,  14()  North  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago.  Decision  to  spend 
S50,000  for  advertising  was  announced 
by  the  advertising  committee  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  last  week.  The 
advertising  fund  will  be  spread  _  over 
newspaper,  magazines  and  radio  in  an 
attempt  to  educate  the  public  to  the  im¬ 
proved  pickle  products  obtained  through 
research. 


WON  O.  HENRY  PRIZE 

A  short  story  written  by  William  _M. 
John,  Denver  author,  and  at  one  time 
a  reporter  on  the  old  Denver  Times, 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  first-place 
winners  of  the  O.  Henry  Memorial 
Award  prize  story  contest  recently.  He 
will  share  equally  the  first  prize  of 
$500  with  W.  R.  Burnett. 


WOMEN’S  HABITS  STUDIED 


National  Advertiser*’  Interest  in  Fem¬ 
inine  Trends  Increasing,  Claim 

Study  of  the  habits  of  women,  who 
are  buying  more  intelligently  today  than 
ever  before,  has  become  an  important 
part  of  the  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  of  national  advertisers.  Miss 
Mary  Barber,  director  of  home  econom¬ 
ics  a'nd  educational  department  of  the 
Kellogg  Company,  told  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Advertising  Council  and 
the  Woman’s  Advertising  Club.  Miss 
Josephine  Snapp  presided. 

“Many  national  advertisers  are  em¬ 
ploying  women  as  home  economics  direc¬ 
tors  as  a  means  of  supplementing  their 
printed  advertising,”  said  Miss  Barber. 
“These  departments  engage  in  a  research 
work  that  often  brings  forth  important 
contributions  to  merchandising  science.” 

Miss  Barber  described  in  detail  the 
methods  of  promotion  employed  by  the 
Kellogg  Company  and  stated  that  every 
piece  of  advertising  was  submitted  to 
the  home  economics  department  for  ap¬ 
proval  from  a  nutrition  point  of  view. 
She  touched  on  work  being  done  by 
other  companies  along  the  same  lines. 


WATCHED  SILK  MADE 

Representatives  of  39  dailjr  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  western  Michigan 
were  entertained  at  Belding,  Mich.,  Nov. 
7  by  the  Belding-Hemingway  Silk  com¬ 
pany.  The  event,  which  was  sponsored 
by  Edward  D.  and  Hubert  M.  Enge- 
mann,  publishers  of  the  Belding  Ban¬ 
ner-News,  included  a  trip  through  the 
silk  plants,  followed  by  a  banquet. 


MIAMI  WEEKLY  SUED 

Three  creditors  of  the  Miami  Life 
Publishing  Company  have  filed  an  in¬ 
voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  in  fed¬ 
eral  court  at  Miami,  Fla.  The  company 
named  in  the  petition  as  defendant  is 
publisher  of  a  weekly  paper.  The  pe¬ 
titioners  allege  amounts  due  for_  vari¬ 
ous  printing  and  publishing  services. 


In  16  years  neyprrfound  a  mat 
to  warrant  ^^.c^nge  lyom  Wood” 

TROY  RECORD 


The  long  aLnd experience  of  the 
TROY  RECORD  hAsVrpvifa  that  Wood  Dry  MoLts  can 
be  depended  upon.  The  high  quality  of  the 
RECORD’S  printed  pages,  adds  force  to  this  strong 
letter  of  endorsement. 
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Multiple  Readership 

...  A  New  Kind 


A  proved  average  of  3.2  persons 
read  40,000  copies  of  The  United 
States  Daily  every  day,  making  a  total 
readership  of  more  than  120,000.* 


Each  additional  reader  represents  a 
separate  family,  a  hiiying  unit  dis¬ 
tinct  from  each  other  reader — a  new 
kind  of  multiple  readership. 


Two  separate  surveys  of  The  United  States  Daily’s 
circulation  show  it  to  have  a  proved  readership  of 
more  than  120,000  heads  of  families. 


Must  Reading  . 


Since  Janiiarv  1,  1930,  we  have 
received  5,970  letters  from  snhserih- 
ers  telling  how  they  read  The  United 
States  Daily.  Analysis  reveals  tliat  the 
average  time  spent  reading  this  paper 
is  in  excess  of  fifteen  minutes. 

Three  separate  studies  made  by 
different  authorities  involving  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  7,000  individuals  establish 
the  fact  that  the  average  reader  reads 
two  and  a  fraction  newspapers  a  day 


and  spends  an  average  of  71/2  niinutes 
on  each. 

X-CITY  residents  spend  twice  as 
much  time  reading  the  fourteen  to  six¬ 
teen  pages  of  The  United  States  Daily 
as  is  spent  on  the  forty  to  fifty  page 
metropolitan  daily. 

Further  analysis  of  the  letters 
received  by  The  United  States  Daily 
shows: 


Percentage  of  copies  personally  read  by  one  or 
more  responsible  executives . 

Copies  going  to  clubs,  associations,  business  li¬ 
braries  for  general  membership  reading  .  .  .  . 

Copies  read  by  assistants  or  clerks . 

Copies  not  read  at  all  . 


91% 


3% 

3% 

3% 


*We  have  made  a  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  this 
market.  It  will  be 
sent  to  Advertisers  or 
Agents  requesting,  on 
their  letterhead,  a 
copy  of  "X-ClTY.” 


A 

A 


DOMINATES  X-CiTY 


{See  folloiving  pages) 
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NEW  SPUR  FOUR-IN-HAND  ON  MARKET; 
NEWSPAPERS  USED  EXCLUSIVELY 


Experimental  Campaign  in  Twenty-three  New  England  Dailies 
Brings  Repeat  Orders  for  Ready-Knotted,  Single-Tailed 
Tie — Advertising  on  National  Scale  Considered 

By  C.  E.  PELLISSIER 

TVrp-W'SPAPKRS  are  l)eiiiR  used  ex-  Most  of  the  advertisements  feature 
clusively  in  the  initial  campaign  of  some  one  advantage  of  the  new  tie  over 
Hewes  &  Potter,  Inc.,  Boston,  nationally  ordinary  makes.  For  example,  appear- 


Not 

so  long  ago 

How  would  you  like 
to  have  to  put  to¬ 
gether  one  of  these 
cravats  before  yoti 
could  step  out  and 
go  places? 


—  MeN:  In  this  papcr^  Friday,  you 
will  see  the  announcement  of  the  greatest 
improvement  in  men's  neckwear  that’s  been 
made  in  fifty  years. 


iTh. 


Worn  and  Recommended 
by  Well-Dressed  Men 

IN  EVERY  WALK  OF  LIFE 


Htvii  a  toms.  Imc. 

Spur^i^handi 

...  mo^  of  olftai  Old  Fashioned  . 


Cut  at  left  shows  “teaser”  ropy  used  before  Spur  drive  was  launched, 
right  is  announcement  ropy  describing  new  tie. 


At 


known  as  the  makers  of  the  Spur  bow 
ties,  in  the  introduction  of  their  newest 
offering,  the  Spur  four-in-hand. 

This  campaign,  which  is  experimental 
in  nature,  is  being  used  in  New  England 
newspapers  with  but  one  exception  and 
that  Watertown,  X.  Y.  This  exception 
was  made  merely  because  the  territory 
of  (Mie  of  the  New  England  salesmen 
extended  into  this  section.  Twenty-three 
newspapers  are  being  used  at  the  rate  of 
two  insertions  a  week.  The  campaign 
got  under  way  the  latter  part  of  October 
and  will  run  until  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber. 

That  this  company  has  belief  in  the 
stability  of  New  England  business  and 
faith  in  the  future  is  shown  in  their  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  new  product  to  the 
market  at  this  time.  Here  is  a  product 
that  must  be  sold  to  the  retail  stores 
and  in  turn  sold  to  the  consumer,  in  this 
case  the  wearer  of  neckties.  If  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression  is  as  had  as  is  supposed, 
the  retailer  might  lie  expected  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  about  stocking  up  with 
new  merchandise  that  has  yet  to  be 
proved. 

Although  the  initial  campaign  is  com¬ 
paratively  young,  a  brisk  demand  for  the 
new  offering  has  already  made  itself  felt. 
Retailers  made  many  handsome  re-orders 
when  their  stock  dwindled  like  snow  on 
a  hot  pavement.  The  public  took  to  the 
idea  immediately. 

Although  Hewes  &  Potter  has  not 
announced  their  plans  for  covering  the 
country  at  large  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
New  England  campaign,  newspapers  arc 
being  given  serious  consideration  as  one 
of  the  chief  mediums  to  be  used. 

Three  years  ago  Hewes  &  Potter 
launched  a  newspaper  campaign  that  ran 
in  12.S  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  Since  that  time  they  have  ad¬ 
vertised  extensively  in  other  mediums. 
This  test  campaign  and  its  results  so  far 
point  to  the  return  of  newspapers  as  one 
of  their  large  advertising  m^iums. 

The  present  campaign  includes  full- 
page  advertisements,  and  others  that 
range  from  200  lines  to  1,000  lines.  The 
announcement  of  the  four-in-hand  itself 
was  anticipated  by  a  teaser  campaign, 
without  names,  that  ran  three  days,  two 
advertisements  appearing  in  each  paper 
on  the  last  day.  The  idea  was  to  show 
the  kind  of  ties  worn  in  the  gay  nineties, 
1830,  etc.,  and  to  announce  that  the  ties 
worn  today  are  old-fashioned  also. 


ance  is  featured,  wearing  qualities,  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  useless  end,  avoidance  of 
wrinkles,  etc. 

Another  set  of  advertisements  features 
the  names  of  stores  that  carry  this  new 
tie.  A  full-page  advertisement  in  the 
Bo.ston  newspapers  lists  all  the  retailers 
all  over  New  England.  At  the  same 
time  smaller  advertisements  are  used  in 
other  newspapers  listing  the  local  stores 
carrying  the  new  tics.  By  this  method 
the  retailer  is  listed  twice. 

.Another  set  of  advertisements  are 
.semi-testimonial  in  nature.  No  specific 
jierson  is  quoted,  but  comments  are  at¬ 
tributed  to  representatives  of  various 
types  of  professional  or  business  men. 

The  company  had  previously  passed 
out  specimen  ties  to  men  of  various  pro¬ 
fessions  asking  them  to  report  their  un¬ 
biased  opinions  after  trial.  This  not  only 
gave  worthwhile  testimonial  material,  hut 
also  proved  a  valuable  guide  to  perfect¬ 
ing  the  tie  before  it  was  actually  placed 
on  the  market. 

The  firm  of  Hewes  &  Potter  has  been 
in  business  many  years,  and  is  still  in 
charge  of  the  original  owners.  John  L. 
Brnmett  is  the  advertising  manager  and 
L.  M.  Hannuni  is  the  sales  manager.  The 
advertising  account  is  handled  by  the 
Boston  office  of  Richard.son,  Alley  & 
Richards  Company. 


300,840 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

OCTOBER,  1930 

The  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  October,  1930,  was 
193,625 

Eomything  in  Bmitimora 
Rnoloua  Anmtd 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


SHARP  EYES  WIN  PRIZES 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Ohscner-Dispatch 
is  offering  $200  in  15  prizes  to  the 
winners  of  its  “Who's  Who  in  Utica?” 
contest.  The  contest  is  based  upon 
identification  of  advertisers  whose  names 
are  concealed  in  their  copy.  One  hun¬ 
dred  retailers  and  distributors  are  co¬ 
operating. 


INTERNATIONAL  SHOWS 

$651,004  DEHcrr 

Preferred  Dividends  Paid  but  Common 
Are  Passed  as  Loss  for  Third 
Quarter  Exceeds  Same  Period 
Last  Year 


A  deficit  of  $651,004  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1930  has  been  reported  by 
International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  after  preferred  dividends  had  been 
paid  for  the  period.  This  compares  with 
a  deficit  of  $590,650  for  the  third  quarter 
last  year.  After  Class  .A  common  divi¬ 
dends  had  been  paid  in  1929  the  total 
deficit  was  $1,187,904.  Common  divi¬ 
dends  were  omitted  in  the  third  quarter 
this  year. 

In  his  letter  to  stockholders,  Archibald 
R.  Graustein,  president,  says :  “The  ex¬ 
pected  growth  in  income  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Canadian  power  properties  and 
from  the  increasing  efficiency  of  its  paper 
mills  is  being  realized,  but  to  date  its 
effect  has  been  offset  by  the  lower  volume 
of  sales  and  the  lower  prices  prevailing 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  business.  In  view 
of  these  facts  the  directors  decided  that 
under  current  business  conditions  the 
omission  of  the  common  dividend  was 
conservative  and  in  the  best'  interests  of 
all  the  stockholders. 

“September  earnings  were  larger  than 
those  of  July  or  .August,  due  in  part  to 
reduction  of  administrative  expenses.  On 
Oct.  1  large  additional  contract  deliver¬ 
ies  of  power  were  commenced  and  pre¬ 
liminary  figures  indicate  that  October 
earnings  will  exceed  the  dividend  ac¬ 


crual  on  the  preferred  stock  during  the 
month.” 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1930,  the 
deficit  after  preferred  dividends  for  the 
three  quarters  was  $2,628,262,  and  after 
Qass  A  common  dividends  for  two 
quarters  amounted  to  $3,825,609.  In  the 
same  period  last  year  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $2,399,203  after  preferred  and  $4,187,- 
4.^8  after  common  dividends  for  three 
quarters. 

The  surplus  on  Sept.  30,  1930,  stood 
at  $11,243,723,  against  $11,894,727  on 
June  30,  1930;  $15,069,332  on  Dec.  31, 
1929,  and  $15,636,860  at  Sept.  30,  1929. 

Net  revenue  of  the  company  for  the 
third  quarter  amounted  to  $9,725,208,  in¬ 
cluding  other  income,  comparing  with 
$9,919,714  in  the  same  period  last  year, 
and  the  balance  remaining  for  dividends 
after  subsidiary  preferred  dividends  and 
minority  interests,  depreciation,  charges 
and  Federal  taxes  was  $974,874,  against 
$1.022,f)04  last  year. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1930,  net 
revenue  and  other  income  was  $30,472,698, 
against  $23,814,268  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  balance  remaining  for 
dividends  totaled  $2,245,985,  against 
$2,430,668. 


NEW  HOCKEY  CARTOON 

Jimmy  Thompson,  who  has  been 
drawing  a  sports  cartoon  feature  in 
Canada  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
a  new  hockey  feature,  which  will  be 
handled  by  Star  News  Service  over  the 
entire  continent.  It  is  a  one-column 
daily  hockey  cartoon  dealing  with  the 
stars  of  the  winter  pastime.  The  new 
feature  was  released  Nov.  11th,  the  date 
of  the  first  league  hockey  game. 


STUDYING  PROPAGANDA 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  spent  the  latter  part 
of  last  summer  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  making  a  study,  under  a 
grant-in-aid  from  the  Social  Science  Re¬ 
search  Council,  of  propaganda  in  the  last 
pfesidential  campaign. 


MORLEY 

MATS 

have  a  SPECIAL  SURFACING 

—  applied  at  the  mill  and  ready  for  molding  when 
taken  from  the  case.  This  surfacing  is  not  obtainable 
on  any  other  mat. 

Under  the  heat  of  scorching,  the  surface  of  a  Morley 
Mat  assumes  the  characteristics  of  a  very  hard  mate¬ 
rial.  yet  retains  remarkable  toughness  and  pliability. 

This  is  one  reason  why  Morley  Mats  are  especially 
well  adapted  to  the  severe  service  of  rapid  machine 
casting. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  Morley  Mats  mold  per¬ 
fectly  at  low  pressures.  This  means  less  danger  of 
breaking  down  porous  machine-cast  lines  or  crushing 
delicate  hairlines  in  slug  composition. 

Variation  in  thickness  of  Morley  Mats  is  kept  within 
limits  not  maintained  by  any  other  manufacturer. 

Morley  Mats  prevent  delays  and  save  money.  They 
make  for  better  stereotyping  and  a  better  looking 
newspaper.  T ry  them. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  New  ECONOMY  In  Advertising 

In  X-CITY — A  One-Newspaper  Town” 


While  many  local  papers  reach  into 
this  city  from  the  outside,  the  one  com¬ 
mon  denominator  of  newspaper  inter¬ 
est  is  THE  UNITED  STATES  DAILY. 
It  dominates  X-CITY.  The  desire  for 


a  national  newspaper  presenting  only 
important  national  news  is  the  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  of  the  reading 
habits  of  X-CITY’S  residents. 

1 ' 


•  •  • 


Below  are  comparisons  between  three  leading  metropolitan 
papers  and  The  United  States  Daily,  giving  the  Milline  Cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  high-income  readers  (those  having  incomes  of  $10,000  a  year 
and  up). 


City  A,  Leading  Paper  (Circulation  191,720) . 

City  B,  Leading  Paper  (Circulation  98,589) . 

City  C,  Leading  Paper  (Circulation  211,325) . 

X-CITY,  The  United  States  Daily  (Circulation  40,000) 


Subscribers  with 

Milline  Rate 

incomes  of  $10,000 

for  this  high 

a  year  and  over 

income  group 

7,182 

$62.67 

6,144 

40.67 

3,169 

157.77 

. . .  33,600 

14.88* 

*This  Milline  Rate  is  figured  at  the  MAXIMUM  linage 
rate  for  The  United  States  Daily.  Figured  at  the 
50,000  line  rale  the  Milline  Cost  would  he  $7.44. 


No  allowance  is  made  in  this  comparison  for  the  multiple  readership  (explained  on  the  previous 
pjge)  of  more  than  three  heads  of  families  per  copy  of  The  United  States  Daily.  Thus  disregard¬ 
ing  more  than  80,000  effective  advertising  circulation. 


•  •  • 


There  Is  No  Advertising  Slump  In  X-City 


Advertising  in  the  United  States  Daily,  during  the 
twelve  months  since  Oct.  1,  1929,  shows  an  increase 
of  24.3%  over  the  twelve  months  preceding. 


Staled 

DOMIXATES  X-CiTY 


have  made  a  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  this 
market.  It  will  be 
sent  to  Advertisers  or 
Agents  requesting,  on 
their  letterhead,  a 
copy  of  "X-ClTt." 


(See  jollotviny  f’ages) 
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PORTLAND’S  LARGEST  ADVERTISER  IS 
ELECTED  GOVERNOR  OF  OREGON 

Department  Store  Head  Ran  as  Democrat,  Amid  Whispers 
That  No  Paper  Would  Oppose  Him,  but  Republican 
Oregonian  Kept  Its  Business  and  Politics  Separate 


By  H.  E. 

HE  recent  state  political  cam¬ 
paign  in  Oregon,  particularly  as  it 
related  to  the  governorship,  was  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  from  a  newspajK*r  stand¬ 
point.  It  revolved  around  the  candidacy 
of  Julius  L.  Meier,  independent,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  governor.  Opposing 
him  were  Phil  Met.schan,  Repuhlican,  and 
State  Senator  Edward  Hailey,  IX'mocrat, 
hut  Meier  was  the  storm  center  of  the 
cami)aign. 

Meier  is  president  and  manager  of  the 
Meier  &  Frank  C  ompany  of  Portland. 
This  firm  is  the  city’s  largest  newspajK-'r 
advertiser.  It  does,  by  a  wide  margin, 
the  largest  mercantile  business  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest,  and  there  are  few  cities 
in  which  one  firm  predominates  in  the 
advertising  as  does  ileier  &  Frank's. 

In  the  recent  campaign  the  I'orlltunl 
Oregonian  found  itself  in  the  p(vsition,  as 
a  regular  Republican  newspaper,  <»f  fight¬ 
ing  its  leading  advertiser.  Not  only  that, 
but  it  made  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
fights  against  him  in  the  history  of  Ore¬ 
gon  politics.  When  the  Meier  candidacy 
was  first  discussed,  some  comments  about 
the  state  indicated  that  no  Portland  paper 
would  dare  oppose  a  candidate  who  was 
so  overwhelmingly  the  largest  individual 
advertising  patron.  The  Oregonian  dis¬ 
abused  for  all  time  in  (Oregon  the  notion 
that  journalistic  independence  would  l)e 
sacrificed  for  such  a  consideration.  It 
was  not  the  most  pleasant  position  for  a 
newspaper  to  be  placed  in.  but  from  first 
to  last  it  went  down  the  line  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidate.  Metschan,  as  did  a 
majority  of  the  smaller  news|)apcrs 
throughout  Oregon,  and  directed  its  at¬ 
tack  particularly  upon  the  Meier  can¬ 
didacy. 

The  political  situation  in  Oregon  this 
year  was  unusual.  The  Repuhlican 
nominee  in  the  primaries  was  George  W. 
Joseph,  an  attorney,  who  won  the  nom¬ 
ination  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  re¬ 
cently  had  been  disbarred  by  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Supreme  Court  for  published  criti¬ 
cisms  impugning  the  integrity  of  the 
court,  the  order,  however,  carrying  with 
it  provision  for  reinstatement  if  Joseph 
should  publicly  admit  his  fault.  This 
he  did  not  do  but  won  the  nomination 
anyway,  and  died  suddenly  soon  after¬ 
ward.  He  had  proclaimed  a  olatform  of 
free  speech,  public  water'H)wer  develop¬ 
ment  “witho'ut  cost  to  the  taxpayers”  and 
abolition  of  the  State  Public  Service 
commission. 

Phil  Metschan  a  Portland  hotel  own¬ 
er  succeeded  to  the  nomination  through 
selection  by  the  Republican  state  com¬ 
mittee.  He  opposed  Joseph's  extreme 
stand  on  power  development  and  other 
issues,  and  as  a  result  Meier  was  put 
in  nomination  at  a  public  meeting  called 
for  that  purj^se.  Bailey  was  the  regu¬ 
lar  Democratic  nominee  in  the  primaries. 
Meier,  although  a  multi-millionaire,  an¬ 
nounced  his  adherence  to  the  Joseph 
platform,  made  an  appeal  for  popular 
support  and  was  winner  by  a  large 
margin  in  a  state  which  is  normally 
three-fourths  Republican. 

The  newspaper  fight  was  unusually 
aggressive.  The  Oregonian  in  its  p<isi- 
tion  was  single-handed  in  Portland,  the 
other  three  metropolitan  papers  support¬ 
ing  Meier.  The  Telegram,  an  inde¬ 
pendent.  was  his  original  sponsor,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  the  Xi'zvs,  also  in- 
•  denendent  in  politics.  The  Oregon 
Journal.  Democratic.  opposc<l  Metschan 
from  the  first  but  did  not  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  between  Meier  and  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Bailey,  until  five  days  before 
election.  Then  it  came  out  W  Meier. 

In  one  of  its  phases  the  Oregon  cam¬ 
paign  is  thought  to  reflect  the  aid  of 
newspaper  publicitv  in  a  political  ven¬ 
ture.  .Although  Mr.  Meier  had  been 
interested  in  public  movements  at  vari¬ 
ous  times,  he  almost  never  ha<l  any  pub¬ 
lic  contacts  until  the  recent  campaign. 


THOMAS 

His  name,  however,  had  become  a  house¬ 
hold  word  throughout  Oregon  through 
many  years  of  newspaper  advertising. 

For  a  great  while  the  Meier  &  Frank 
advertisements  have  appeared  consist¬ 
ently  on  the  back  pages  of  Portland 
dailies  and  at  times  there  have  been  spe¬ 
cial  broadsides  that  have  amounted  to 
many  pages  in  a  single  day.  on  several 
occasions  approaching  a  national  record 
of  this  kind.  Political  observers  in 
Oregon  believe  that  this  advertising 
prfiminence  of  the  Meier  name  over  de¬ 
cades,  although  having  no  political  pur¬ 
pose  in  itself,  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  Meier's  candidacy  for 
governor. 


ANOTHER  PRESCRIPTION 


Newspaper  Campaign  Against  Wage- 
Cuts  and  Lay-Offs  Urged 

-A  suggestion  that  newspapers  promote 
a  series  of  full-page  advertisements 
pledging  local  firms  not  to  discharge  em¬ 
ployes  or  cut  salaries,  is  made  in  a  letter 
to  Editor  &  Pi'blishf.r  by  Charlie  Mil¬ 
ler.  assistant  general  manager  of  Pizitz, 
department  store,  of  Birmingham.  .Ala. 

“.As  an  old  newspaper  man.  I  have  a 
suggestion  to  make  that  will  do  more 
go<xl  than  all  the  “Buy  Now”  campaigns 
in  the  world  put  together,”  says  Air. 
Miller,  “for  the  public  thinks  we  take 
them  for  suckers  when  we  shout  ‘Buy 
Now.’ 

“What  the  public  needs  and  must  have 
is  something  that  will  remove  the  fear 
from  their  hearts,  and  then  you  will  find 
that  they  will  gladly  buy  now  without 
the  merchants  shouting  to  them  on  every 
hand. 

“As  I  told  a  bunch  of  business  men 
here  the  other  day,  how  can  their  em¬ 
ployes  feel  safe  and  start  buying  when 
they  themselves  are  talking  and  prac¬ 
ticing  penny  pinching  and  hoarding  at 
a  time  like  this?” 

He  pointed  out  that  “in  every  com¬ 
munity  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  can  easily  and  truthfully  make 
such  statements  and  sign  such  a  message 
that  will  help  remove  the  fear  that  is 
causing  practically  all  the  present  em¬ 
ployed  workers  to  hoard  their  money 
instead  of  spending  now.” 


EDITORS  TO  MEET 


N.  Y.  Society  to  Hear  Printing  School 
Plans  at  Syracuse  Nov.  17 

Plans  to  expand  the  printing  school  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  be  outlined  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  its  meeting  in 
Syracuse,  Monday,  Nov.  17. 

W.  O.  Dapping,  Auburn  Citicen,  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  appointed  to  draw- 
up  plans  of  the  expansion,  will  give  his 
rejwirt.  The  committee  was  appointed  by 
Harold  B.  Johnson,  li'alertoton  Times, 
the  siKicty’s  president,  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  at  .Alexandria  Bav. 

Sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Syracuse. 


REPORTER  IN  POLITICAL  JOB 

George  \V.  Harder,  former  political 
reporter  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
llnion,  will  direct  the  affairs  of  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  committee  for 
the  next  two  years  in  his  capacity  as 
secretr.iy  and  chief  of  th;  public'ty  di- 
v'sion.  Harder,  who  has  been  editor  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  .Association 
Bulletin  for  the  past  fe.v  years,  was 
named  to  the  political  post  by  Governor 
Franklin  D.  RoosevcU 

“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

Theis  &  Simp.son  Company,  Inc.,  have 
lieen  anpointed  the  national  advertising 
representatives  of  the  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Tree  Press. 


The 


Cuctuaive  SkAMocialcd  —  . 

(©akUmiliSdrUnme 


OAKLAND,  CAUFOR.MA 


carries  more 


PAID  ADVERTISING 
NEWS,  and 

EDITORIAL  FEATURES 

than  any  other  newspaper  in 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Because  it  is,  first  of  all,  a  newspaper, 
the  Tribune  is  recognized  as  the  outstanding 
advertising  medium  in  Northern  California. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year, 
the  Tribune  carried  12,074,678  lines  of 
paid  advertising.  The  second  newspaper  in 
the  Oakland  Market  of  more  than  half  a 
million  consumers  published  7,014,888 
lines  of  ailvertising  during  the  same  period. 

The  Tribune’s  net  paid  circulation  for  the 
six  months  ending  September  30,  as  shown 
by  its  A.  B.  C.  statement,  was  82,059. 


National  .Advertising.  Repre.sentatives 
WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Portland 

New  York  Chicago 


J 


'  N  N 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  DAILY 

HAS  MORE  CIRCULATION 


.  .  .  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  than  the 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 


.  .  .  in  thirty-seven 
States  than  the  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL 


The  United  States  Daily  is 
the  only  single  newspaper 
that  can  blanket  X-CITY. 
Even  the  greatest  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  is  weighted  with 
local  news  that  retards  its 
even  flow  to  the  residents  of 
X-CITY.  The  United  States 
Daily  is  a  trnly  national 
newspaper.  West  of  the 
Alleghenies  it  has  3,400 
more  snhscribers  every 
week  day  than  the  New 
York  Times. 


In  that  vast  indnstrial  and 
commercial  empire  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  The  United 
States  Daily  has  10,000  more 
circulation  than  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  With  the 
exception  of  New  York,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
The  United  States  Daily  has 
2,400  more  circulation  east 
of  the  Alleghenies.  The 
United  States  Daily  has 
more  circulation  than  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  37 
States. 


The  United  States  Daily  has 
more  than  twice  the  circulation 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  Illi¬ 
nois^  nearly  2/^  times  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  Ne  w  York  Times 
in  Wisconsin.  In  blanketing 
X-CITY  it  covers  the  hearts  of 
all  the  great  cities  of  America. 


In  either  Illinois  or  New  Jer¬ 
sey  The  United  States  Daily 
has  twice  the  circulation  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  It  has  a 
larger  A.  B.  C.  circulation  than 
any  newspaper  catering  wholly 
to  the  national  class  market. 


^tiiieb  Stated 


DOMINATES  X-CllT 


(See  folloiving  page) 
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NEW  PROSPERITY  SEEN  BY  BUSINESS 
PRESS  BASED  ON  MACHINE  MARVELS 


New  York  Conference  Expects  Next  Decade  to  Pass  Expansion 
Records — Dennis  Heads  Editor’s  Group — Advertising 
Staffs  to  Organize 

F)  KHDICTIOXS  that  the  next  decade  Ciage  Puhlications,  New  York,  as  i)resi- 
will  see  the  greatest  expansion  of  dent,  to  succeed  G.  1).  Crain,  Jr.,  editor 
trade  and  industry  this  country  has  yet  and  publisher  of  Class  and  Industrial 
known  were  made  by  representatives  of  Markethuj,  Chicago.  O  t  h  e  r  officers 
business  publications  who  attended  a  elected  were ;  X'ice-president,  Earl  L. 


SHOPPING  GUIDE  SUSPENDS 


Jeannette  (Pa.)  Merchants  Reach 

Agreement  With  News-Dispatch 

The  Jeannette  (  Pa. )  Slwt'l'in;/  Guide 
passed  ciut  of  existence  this  week  after 
publication  for  16  months.  It  was  sixui- 
sored  and  sup])orted  by  the  Jeannette 
Merchants  Association. 

The  advertising  department  of  the 
Jeannette  Nezcs-Diskatch  evolved  a  plan 
of  a  combination  newspaper  and  Shop- 
l)ing  Guide.  It  was  presented  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  individually  and  met  with  such 
approval  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
patronage  left  to  sup|K)rt  the  original 
.Shopping  (iuide  and  publication  ceased. 

Merchants  are  all  back  in  the  news¬ 
paper  or  in  the  Shopping  (iuide  section 
of  the  newspajter  now,  according  to 
(ieorge  H.  Scruton,  advertising  manager. 
He  said  : 

"The  combination  jK-rmits  of  mailing 
out  a  special  section  to  jK-rsons  in  the 
trade  territory  who  arc  not  subscril>ers  to 
the  newspaper.  All  advertising  in  the 
Shopi)ing  (iuide  section,  which  is  in  reg¬ 
ular  newspaper  size,  is  paid  for  in  ad¬ 
vance  on  submission  of  copy.  A  flat  rate 
is  charged  each  advertiser  and  advertise¬ 
ments  are  blocked  out  to  fill  entire 
pages." 


REAVIS  LEAVING  FRANCE 

Smith  Reavis,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
is  leaving  I'rance  on  K'ov.  20  on  the 
President  Harding  after  seven  years 
service  abroad  in  London  and  Paris.  He 
was  given  many  farewell  dinners  and 
lunches,  including  one  by  his  colleagues 
of  the  Anglo-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  was  secretary,  Mrs. 
Hazel  Reavis  accompanied  her  husband. 
Site  has  been  doing  fashion  and  special 
feature  work  from  Paris  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 


Officers  and  directors  of  the  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  at  their  annual 
fall  conference  at  the  Commodore  Hotel  Nov.  7.  Left  to  right,  seated,  are: 
Warren  Platt.  ISalionnl  Petroleum  A'eits,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  (L  I).  Crain,  Jr., 
Class  and  Industrial  Marketing;  James  M.  Mef^raw,  Mr(Fraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company  of  New  York;  Stanley  A.  Dennis,  Gage  Publications,  New  Y’ork; 
and  Earl  L.  .Shaner,  Steel,  Cleveland.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are:  Paul 
Aldrich.  The  National  Provisioner,  Chicago;  Arthur  D.  Anderson.  Hoot  and 
Shoe  Reewder,  New  York;  Si<hiey  Kirkpatrick,  Chemical  and  Metalurgical 
Engineering,  New  York;  and  F.  M.  Feiker,  Managing  Director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers,  Inc.,  New  York. 

joint  conference  of  the  Associated  Bust-  .Shaner,  editor  of  Steel,  Cleveland ; 
ness  Pa|)ers,  Inc.,  and  the  National  Con-  treasurer,  Sidney  I).  Kirkpatrick,  editor 
ference  of  Business  PaiK-r  Editors  in  of  Chemical  and  Metal luryieal  liiHjineer- 
New  Y'ork  Nov.  5  to  7.  ing.  New  Y"ork ;  secretary,  Thomas  H. 

These  predictions  were  based  upon  de-  Ormsbec,  New  Y'ork  (re-elected);  di- 
velopments  alxiut  to  be  put  into  use  in  rectors;  Arthur  .Anderson,  editor.  Hoot 
many  lines  of  business,  according  to  ed-  Cr  Shoe  Recorder,  New  Y'ork;  Norman 
itors  and  publishers  in  close  touch  with  Shidle,  directing  editor,  Chilton  Class 
their  resi)ective  fields.  .Among  the  fac-  Journal  Company,  Philadelphia;  John  M. 
t(»rs  cited  as  likely  to  have  an  important  Carmixly,  editor,  factory  &■  Industrial 
l)earing  on  business  in  the  near  future  Management,  Chicago  ;  (ieorge  H. 
were  the  piping  of  natural  gas  to  New  Priest,  Jr.,  editor,  American  faint  Jour- 
Y'ork  and  New  England  industrial  een-  nal,  St.  Louis;  YY'illiam  Dodge,  editor, 
ters;  the  development  by  railroads  of  American  Machinist,  New  Y'ork;  .A.  G. 
storc-to-d<H>r  delivery,  and  the  manu-  Oehler,  editor,  I'failu'ay  flcctrical  Iln- 
facture  of  new  equipment  which  will  cut  ginccring.  New  Y'ork,  and  Mr.  Crain, 
the  cost  of  electrical  current  in  half.  The  the  retiring  president, 
great  electrical  companies,  it  was  stated.  The  Ass(Kiated  Business  Papers,  Inc., 
are  now  ready  to  make  such  equipment,  held  no  election,  its  officers  holding  their 
including  a  new  turbine  in  which  mer-  places  until  next  spring, 
cury  vapor  will  take  the  place  of  steam.  .A  code  of  circulation  practices  was 
Sales  volume,  it  was  predicted,  would  adopted.  This  requires  the  member  pub- 
be  increased  in  many  directions  by  cut-  lications  to  accept  no  subscriptions  at 
ting  the  cost,  so  that  hundreds  of  articles  less  than  .SO  |)er  cent  of  the  advertised 
now  selling  for  SI  may  be  distributed  at  annual  rate,  and  to  make  no  premium  or 
10  cents.  combination  offers  which  would  bring 

One  prediction  was  that  mass  produc-  the  price  paid  for  the  jiaper  below  this 
tion  may  be  applied  to  houses  so  that  amount.  In  determining  the  value  of 
they  might  be  sold  somewhat  as  auto-  articles  in  combination  offers,  it  was  pro- 
mobiles  are  today.  Great  insurance  com-  vided  that  “not  only  the  cost  but  the 
panies  are  expected  to  take  an  active  retail  worth  or  value”  should  be  consid- 
;>art  in  the  selling  of  small  houses.  Food  ered. 

marketing,  it  was  .said,  would  be  rev-  Publishers  are  to  “accept  full  re- 

olutionized  by  changes  in  packaging  and  s]M>nsibility  to  exercise  all  due  care"  for 
the  use  of  quick-freezing  methods  for  statements  and  offers  made  hy  members 
perishables.  of  their  own  organization  or  by  subscrip- 

.A  move  to  obtain  access  to  the  press  tion  agencies.  Premiums  are  to  be  lim- 
galleries  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  ited  to  such  “as  supplement  the  class  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  correspon-  character  of  editorial  service  rendered.” 
dents  of  business  papers  was  begun  by  The  code  also  “accepts  the  Audit 
the  -editors’  conference,  which  passed  a  Bureau  of  Circulations  and  its  regula- 
r» -olution  asking  the  Rules  Committee  tions  as  a  standard  for  supplying  adver- 
of  'the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  tisers  with  full  information  regarding  the 
Hmise  t<»  grant  a  hearing  on  this  sub-  character  and  extent  of  circulation.” 
jeci.  The  resolution,  introduced  hy  Paul  .Any  subscription  method  which  “lays 
W’ooton,  head  of  the  McGraw-Hill  bu-  itself  open  to  question  by  the  Postofficc 
reau  in  Washington,  cited  that  the  or-  or  by  tbe  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,” 
ganized  business  press  reaches  7,500.(100  is  to  be  investigated  by  the  Associated 
manufacturers,  technicians,  executives.  Business  Papers.  “All  unfair,  untrue, 
and  merchants  throughout  the  country,  or  misleading  statements,  claims,  or  com- 
and  said:  “Commerce  and  industry  in  the  parisons  •  shall  be  considered  as  detri- 
Ihiited  States  rely  upon  the  business  mental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  in¬ 
press  to  keep  informed  fully  and  impar-  dustry  and  of  the  membership,”  says 
tially  as  to  national  economic  trends  and  another  clause.  The  code  also  provides 
development's.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that  “as  quality  rather  than  quantity  is 
for  this  large,  influential,  and  construe-  the  measure  of  circulation  value,  it  is  of 
tive  portion  of  the  population  to  receive  common  interest  that  all  promotive  ef- 
timely  and  accurate  reports  on  the  pro-  forts  be  planned  and  guided  by  the  desire 
ceedings  of  Congress  having  a  bearing  on  to  build,  strengthen,  and  maintain  ‘buy- 
their  specialized  interests.”  ing  influence.’  ” 

The  editors’  conference  elected  Stan-  Member  publishers  are  required  to 

ley  A.  Dennis,  directing  editor  of  the  “immediately  di.scontinue”  any  practice 


BURNED  PLANT  REPLACED 

Arkadclphia  (Ark.)  Siftings-Hcraid 
has  occupied  the  new  plant  built  to  re¬ 
place  the  structure  lost  in  a  fire  about 
three  months  ago. 


In  one  of  the  toughest  years  in 
newspaper  history 

SPOKANE  BP* 


Shows  a  GAIN 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  ELECTED 


Four  W.  YCa.  Writer*  Honored  at  Poll* 
Thii  Year 

West  Virginia  in  the  recent  election 
gave  honors  to  newspaper  men. 

Hugh  Ike  Scott,  editor  of  the  Hlue- 
field  Telegraph,  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  Republican  from  the  5th  district  of 
West  Y’irginia. 

Charles  E.  Hodges,  editor  of  the 
Morgantmvn  Dominum-Ncivs,  was  chos¬ 
en  to  the  State  Senate. 

Ray  W.  Garvin,  conductor  of  a  column 
on  the  Clarksburg  Exponent,  was  also 
elected  to  the  State  Senate. 

Col.  Earl  H.  Smi*'  ,  former  editor  of 
the  Fairmont  Times,  was  elected  a  mem- 
her  of  the  legislature  from  Marion 
county. 


113,400  Lines 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1930 

one  of  the 

Scripps-Canfield 
League  of  Newspapers 


National  Representatives 
Gilmax,  Nicoll  &  Ruth  MAN 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  bat 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
paper  r..  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 

ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA 
Ames  Tribune  Wmt  Mxtieon  Deoio- 

Boone  Nam-Beimh-  ent 

Uoan  lew*  City  Praea  Clt- 

Bnrllaftnn  OuetU  Imo 

Burllnctot  Hmwk-Eye  Keokuk  Oate  City 

Carroll  Dally  Herald  Manhalltown  Timea- 

Cedar  Bapldi  Oaiette  Bepoblican 

a  Bep^Ueui  Maaon  City  Globe- 

CenterriUe  lewaglan  Oaiette  a  Time* 

a  CIUmb  aluaeatlBe  Journal  a 

CUntoo  Herald  Newa-Trlbune 

Oounell  Btan  Mmi-  Newton  New* 

narall  Oelwein  Daily 

Oeston  N*w*-adMr-  Bedater 

tla«r  Oakaloosa  Herald 

Darenport  DMoeist  Ottumwa  Couiiar 

a  Leader  Parry  Oiler 

Dammnrt  Tima*  Sioux  City  Journal 

Dubuque  Taleermiik-  Sioux  City  Tribune 

Herald  and  Umaa  Waahinrton  Journal 

Journal  Waterloo  Sranlnf 

Part  IfeiMii  Courier 


Only  10  nthor  eltlaa*  have  a  newapapa 
arith  as  lau-eo  a  clrrnlatlon  aa  Tba 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

Ooar  »40A»9  Dotty 


•  Naw  Yark,  Baaton,  Cbleaeo,  Datralt,  Clava- 
lanal,  Fklladelpkia,  Baltimare,  Kansas  City, 
Pittakorsk,  St.  1  lOtrii  anS  Daa  Maiaaa. 
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« «  CONCLUSIONS  »  » 


X-Cn’Y  residents  are  tlie  Informed 
Leaders  of  the  eoiintry.  What  tliey 
do  affects  tlie  lives  and  actions  of 
all  classes  of  people  in  all  other 
cities. 

2^  X-CITY  residents  are  more  homo¬ 
geneous  than  the  residents  of  the 
average  city.  Thev  have  more  in¬ 
terests  that  are  parallel.  They  use 
freely  all  the  means  of  modern 
communieation  to  keej)  them  in 
touch.  Having  interests  in  so  many 
different  parts  of  the  counti’y,  they 
become  citizens  of  the  nation — and 
one  national  daily  newspaper 
naturally  becomes  the  dominant 
newspaper  for  them. 

3^  THE  UNITED  STATES  DAILY 
is  the  home-town  newspaper  of 
X-CITY.  991/^%  carrier  deliv¬ 
ered,  it  is  read  every  business  day 
by  120,000  X-CITY  residents. 

X-CITY  residents  have  a  double 
buying  capacity: 

(A)  As  heads  of  families  they 
dominate  the  buying  in  the 
most  luxurious  homes  in  the 
country — and  their  money  pays 
the  bills. 

(B)  As  heads  of  businesses 
they  represent  the  final  author¬ 


ity  before  which  the  great  pur¬ 
chasing  of  business  must  pass 
in  review  for  final  okeh. 

5^  Both  as  heads  of  comfortable  fam¬ 
ilies  and  as  heads  of  businesses, 
these  residents  of  X-CITY  are  hard 
to  get  at  through  the  ordinary 
channels.  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DAILY — their  home-town  news¬ 
paper — gives  them  so  dt'finitely 
the  kind  of  important  news  they 
want,  that  their  demands  today 
can  only  be  met  by  sending  them 
more  than  a  million  cojnes  a 
month. 

Now  for  the  first  time  you  may 
have  newspaper  advertising  space 
reaching  exclusively  the  Infonned 
Leaders  of  the  country — the  well- 
to-do  homes — the  larger  busi¬ 
nesses. 

X-CITY’S  market  is  a  market  of 
monev  and  power.  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DAILY  is  the  only 
single  newspaper  dominating 
X-CITY. 

3^  The  New  Economy.  The  lowest 
milline  rate  for  such  a  class  market 
in  the  entire  publishing  field 
today. 
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Our  Customers 
Write  Our  Ads 
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QUIS  STAR 

i  For  its  Magnificent  New  Building  to  be  Erected  in  1931 

')  Has  Ordered  for  its  COMPLETE  NEW  PRESSROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX 

SUPER-DUTY  UNITS 

With  full  sets  of  DUPLEX  HEAVY  DUTY  FOLDERS 
j  Equipped  with  Superposed  Formers 


There  can  be  but  one  reason  why  publishers  are  turning 
to  Duplex.  It  is  that  they  find  in  it  as  nowhere  else  the 
qualities  they  want  in  their  pressrooms:  simplicity  in 
operation,  economy,  highest  net  efficiency  in  produc¬ 
tion  —  in  brief,  service  to  the  utmost  in  its  every  aspect. 


We  are  proud  of  the  recognition  thus  again  accorded  us.  We  believe 
every  publisher  is  interested.  It  confirms  in  vigorous  measure  the 
facts  yvhich  have  led  others  to  the  same  decision,  among  them  the 
New  York  World,  Boston  Post,  Akron  Beacon~Journal,  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Tampa  Times, 
Portland  (Ore.)  News,  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald,  Lansing  (Mich.)  State- Journal,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
Savannah  Press,  Green  Bay  {Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegraph- Herald,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Gazette  {Gannet  home  newspaper),  Holyoke  {Mass.)  Transcript, 
Bethlehem  Globe,  Windsor  Border  Cities,  Star,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun, 
Asbury  Park  Press. 


"e  for  Service  and  Flexibility  of  Product 

COMPANY,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MiCH. 


nple  Building,  CHICAGO 


DeYoung  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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E  D  I 


ADVERTISE  NOW 


The  sensible  view  that  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  advertise  for  quick  trade  recovery  was 
presented  in  excellent  terms  by  Guy  C.  Smith, 
director  of  advertising  and  research  for  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby,  in  an  address  at  the  Washington  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Assfxriation  of  National  Advertisers. 

The  pronouncement  that  those  who  employ  ad¬ 
vertising  in  times  of  depression  are  those  who  best 
weather  the  gale,  coming  from  a  leading  memlxr 
and  former  president  of  the  advertisers’  association, 
is  a  signilicant  and  promising  sign. 

“L’se  advertising  when  sales  are  hard  to  get," 
urged  Mr.  Smith.  “To  combat  successfully  those 
ever  present  human  elements,  procrastination  and 
pre-ixrcupation,  advertising  must  be  regular  and  re- 
ixated.  Tlie  necessity  for  regularity  and  repetition 
arc  even  more  urgent  when  there  exists  the  addi¬ 
tional  clement  of  cautious  marketing.  *  ♦  *  An¬ 

other  arlvantage  of  advertising  now  is  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  flooded  with  commodities  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices.  It  is  a  good  time  to  buy.” 

This  statement  is  a  fair  challenge  to  the  courage 
and  intelligence  of  both  the  sellers  and  the  buyers 
of  merchandise.  It  is  based  on  good  business  sense 
and  is  no  mere  shouting,  for  the  great  packing  house 
which  Mr.  Smith  represents  is  spending  more  this 
year,  and  proposes  to  spend  more  next  year,  than 
ever  before. 

We  believe  a  check-up  among  leading  advertisers 
will  show  that  those  firms  that  have  not  retrenched 
on  advertising  during  1930  are  those  which  are  in 
the  best  financial  shape  today. 


Local  retail  trade  and  local  adrcrtisUui  seem 
to  he  Iwldiiifi  »/>  very  zeell  in  many  imf'ortant 
trade  centers. 


PRESIDENT  ON  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  HOOX’EK’S  address  on  advertising  this 
week  was  an  interesting  and  valuable  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  medium  which  lies  Ixtwcen 
seller  and  buyer  in  this  country,  the  stimulating 
inHuence  in  the  great  transformation  witnessed  by 
this  generation  from  narrow  individualistic  trade  to 
mass  pr<xluction.  Mr.  Hwver  paid  his  compliments 
to  “the  morning  newspaixr,  the  peruKiical  and  the 
radio”  as  advertising  mediums.  Of  course,  he 
meant  the  great  American  daily  press,  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday,  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
radio  as  an  advertising  medium  was  predicated  on 
the  idea  that  its  “hourly  spread  of  music,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  political  assertion”  is  only  economically 
possible  through  the  patronage  of  advertisers. 

W  hat  the  President  said  of  the  responsibility  of 
advertisers  toward  the  public  is  quite  true.  "The 
good-will  of  the  public  toward  the  producer,  the 
g<Kxls.  or  the  service  is  the  essential  of  sound  adver¬ 
tising.”  This  calls  for  “truth  in  advertising.”  The 
vigilance  agencies  which  the  press  and  business  have 
set  up  are,  as  he  .said,  “not  only  g(x>d  ethics  but 
sound  business." 


The  leay  nezusf>apers  have  arisen  in  their 
might  to  put  a  .sheltering  arm  around  the  shorn 
lambs  of  the  busine.ss  and  industrial  field  is 
a  source  of  just  pride. 


USE  OF  STREAMERS 

Action  by  Chicago  Daily  News  to  eliminate 
heavy  streamer  lines  from  first  pages  of  edi¬ 
tions  that  are  made  primarily  for  home  read¬ 
ing,  calls  for  general  comment. 

The  big  head-line  was  invented  to  aid  the  street 
sale  of  a  newspaper.  It  is  a  “streamer”  flung  to 
the  breeze  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  passer-by. 
Big  head-lines  were  not  designed  for  editions  to  be 
distributed  to  tlx  reader’s  door-step. 

The  Daily  News  will  not,  in  future,  use  headlines 
of  front-page  width  in  Home  or  Final  editions,  but 
will  substitute  two  and  three-column  heads  in  42- 
point  type.  This,  we  venture,  will  work  out  to 
greater  advantage.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  streamer  lines  over  news  of  immense  value,  in 
any  edition,  but  as  a  matter  of  routine  we  believe 
black,  page-wide  heads  are  best  adapted  to  street 
sale  editions,  and  the  rule  to  fit  heads  to  news, 
rather  than  news  to  conventional  heads,  seems  sound 
to  us. 


And  the  king  said  to  him.  How  many  times 
shall  I  adjure  thee  that  thou  say  nothing  hut 
the  truth  to  me  in  the  name  of  the  Lord? — 
II  Chronicle,  XVHI;  15. 


RADIO  COMPETITION 

SOME  important  and  practical  truths  came  out 
in  reference  to  radio  advertising  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  this  week.  VV.  E.  Macfarlanc,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  spoke  with  authority 
from  his  dual  position  as  newspaper  man  and  as  head 
of  the  Tribune’s  broadcasting  station.  His  views,  in 
general  supivirt  our  long  contention  that  radio  broad¬ 
casting  may  supplement  the  newspaper,  but  cannot 
supersede  it.  When  a  radio  plant  is  operated  by  a 
newspaper,  as  some  60  stations  now  arc,  the  news¬ 
paper  remains  in  control  of  the  news  situation  and 
radio  news  service  to  the  public  may  be  regulated 
to  do  little  damage  to  the  press,  even  to  stimulate 
circulation.  However,  we  think  the  line  here  is 
narrowly  drawn  and  we  are  confident  that  wholesale 
broadcasting  of  news,  prior  to  newspaper  publication, 
is  a  serious  handicap  to  newspaper  service. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  expressed  well-grounded  fears  in 
reference  to  the  economics  involved  in  radio.  The 
broadcaster  today  relies  on  the  same  means  of  eco¬ 
nomic  support  as  does  the  newspaper.  It  is  a  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  advertising  dollar.  Ignoring  the 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Radio  Con¬ 
ference,  at  Washington  in  192.5,  which  deprecated 
the  use  of  radio  for  direct  advertising,  it  is  now 
engaged  in  that  business  without  concealment.  It  is 
pleading  for  business.  Local  advertisers  do  not  Ix- 
lieve  in  mere  good-will  radio  announcements,  but 
want  direct  selling  of  merchandise.  A  recent  vari¬ 
ation  is  the  general  distributor’s  advertisement  on 
phoixvgraph  records  which  arc  syndicated  to  local 
stations.  Mr.  Macfarlanc  expects  to  see  much  of 
the  advertising  money  previously  contributed  by 
local  dealers  or  distributors  to  national  advertising 
campaigns,  under  the  new  freedom  of  direct  radio 
advertising,  diverted  to  local  radio  stations.  News¬ 
papers  in  such  communities,  he  says,  may  have  to 
find  new  arguments  to  retain  national  accounts. 
Another  way  around  is  for  the  press  to  own  radio 
stations.  This  is,  at  present,  a  speculative  enterprise. 

While  Mr.  Macfarlane  says  he  does  not  consider 
radio  a  “serious  menace”  to  newspapers,  he  believes 
that  it  is  a  “serious  competitor.”  We  think  so,  too. 
We  have  regretted  the  action  of  the  press  in  going 
to  unnatural  lengths  to  build  up  the  great  national 
chains.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not  doubted  the 
public  beneficence  in  radio  broadcast.  It  serves 
well,  and  might  serve  magnificently.  But  it  will 
yield  a  public  disservice  if  it  attempts  to  substitute 
a  superficial  and  merely  interesting  news  report  for 
the  newspaper’s  checked  and  balanced  and  thorough 
coverage.  A  superficial  news  service  will  not 
answer  the  need  of  an  informed  and  responsible  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Radio  is  primarily  an  entertainment  and 
should  content  itself  with  that  immense  field.  As 
regards  advertising,  the  newspape-r  press  is  at  last 
on  notice  that  radio  is  a  serious  contender  for  both 
the  l<xal  and  national  advertising  dollar.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  it  to  date  seems  to  be  that  it  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  depended  on  for  results.  It  remains 
experimental.  And  as  advertising  becomes  more  in 
use  on  the  air,  and  advertising  copy  is  more  urgently 
direct,  radio  will  probably  decline  in  popularity. 
What  will  evolve  from  this  complex  situation  in  the 
next  few  years  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  puzzles 
in  newspaperdom. 


Newspaper  diseiesswn  of  probable  presiden- 
tial  eandidates  is  all  mixed  up  with  early 
Christmas  shopping  pleas.  If  this  results  in 
the  nomination  of  old  Chris  we  prediet  his 
eleetion  by  an  unparalleled  plurality,  regardless 
of  ticket. 


I  A  L 

FOR  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

An  important  division  of  the  accumulated  savings 
of  American  workers  during  1930  will  shortly 
be  released  for  Christmas  purchases  and  other 
year-end  uses.  According  to  the  organization  in 
charge  of  the  Christmas  Club  affairs,  the  1930  dis¬ 
tribution  will  exceed  $632,0(X),000,  divided  among 
more  than  10,000,000  depositors.  Not  all  t)f  this  im¬ 
mense  fund  goes  to  Santa  Claus,  a  recent  survey 
shows.  Some  62  per  cent  of  it  is  employed  to  meet 
mortgages,  interest  and  taxes,  or  turned  into  new 
investments  or  permanent  savings,  paid  as  insurance 
premiums  or  set  aside  for  education.  But  S2-10,(XK),- 
(XX),  it  is  expected,  will  he  devoted  to  Christmas  pur¬ 
chases,  thereby  making  it  the  usual  merry  season  for 
St.  Nick,  little  Bobby  and  Janey,  .Aunt  Sarah — and. 
not  at  all  least,  several  hundred  merchants  who  have 
their  shops  all  tricked  up  for  the  joyful  parade.  A 
quarter-billion  dollars  turned  into  the  reservoirs  of 
commerce,  even  if  it  is  nf)t  unexpected,  ought,  any¬ 
way,  to  turn  some  red  ink  to  black,  some  glowers  to 
grins. 


Chicago  Times  method  of  temporarily  re¬ 
trenching  by  establishing  a  staggered  five-day 
zeeek,  rather  than  dismissing  a  group,  appeals 
to  us  as  commendable. 


EDITOR  POCKETS  LOSS 

The  New  Hampshire  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  is  investigating  the  management,  operation 
and  control  of  two  New  Hampshire  utilities 
owned  by  New  England  Gas  and  Electric  Association. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  inijK)rtance  to  the 
public. 

We  notice  that  the  advertising  firm  of  Daniel 
Starch  and  Staff,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  handling  the 
account  of  the  New  Englaixl  Gas  and  Electric  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  presuming  to  take  a  hand  in  what  news¬ 
papers  should  report  to  the  public  concerning  this 
investigation.  Concord  (N.H.)  Daily  Monitor  con¬ 
tained  an  editorial  recently  which  was  displeasing  to 
the  utility  men.  It  also  suggested  that  advertising 
was  being  used  as  a  club. 

This  week  the  Monitor  received  a  letter  from  the 
Starch  agency  .saying  that  an  enclosed  advertisement 
might  be  used  if  the  editor  would  discontinue  his 
criticism,  otherwise  not.  James  M.  Langley,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Monitor,  made  a  quick  and 
proper  decision.  He  published  the  Starch  letter  in 
his  editorial  column  and  replied:  “While  we’d  like 
the  advertising  copy  to  help  earn  dollars  needed  to 
pay  for  our  new  plant,  the  Monitor  does  not  sell  its 
news  or  editorial  columns.” 


“Specialise  for  your  health’s  .sake,’’  the  Irish 
poet  "A.E.’’  adznses  neivspaper  men,  meaning 
that  objecth’ity  is  better  than  aimless  rambling. 
Good  also  for  the  purse! 

NO  CLOSED  DOORS 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  been 
extremely  well  advised,  it  seems  to  us,  in  revok¬ 
ing  the  order  which  forbade  interviews  between 
reporters  and  members  of  the  commission’s  staff.  The 
closed  door  against  the  press  is  never  justified  in  any 
department  of  democratic  government,  and.  even  in 
the  stress  of  war,  the  closed  avenues  were  those 
cho.sen  by  the  press  and  not  by  officialdom.  In  the 
ticklish  economics  and  politics  of  late  1930,  a  Tariff 
Commission  conducting  its  business  in  star  chamber 
has  possibilities  that  friends  of  honest  government 
dislike  to  contemplate. 

In  explanation  of  the  original  order,  it  is  explained 
that  the  press,  daily  and  business,  was  not  meant  to 
he  excluded  from  contact  with  officials  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  It  was  designed  to  save  the  time  of  these 
busy  men  from  preoccupation  by  representatives  of 
interested  industries — the  latter,  we  take  it  a  euphem¬ 
ism  for  “lobbyists”. 

With  the  incident  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  corps,  it  may  not  be  gracious  to  question  this 
explanation,  but  we  are  reminded  again  of  it  by  an 
amazing  puzzle  of  this  learned  era — why  must  offi¬ 
cials  who  want  to  keep  lobbyists  out  generally  in¬ 
clude  the  legitimate  reporters  of  the  daily  and  busi¬ 
ness  press  in  the  prescribed  circle?  In  activities  of 
the  newspaper  men  themselves,  the  line  between  cor¬ 
respondent  and  lobbyist  is  sharply  drawn  and  rigidly 
enforced. 
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OL.  PRICE,  president  and  publisher 
•  of  the  PortUimi  Orri/oiiian.  called 
on  President  Hotiver  last  Saturday  to 
pay  his  respects. 

Mrs.  Jay  Eiillhritiht.  owner  of  the 
ritvctlcvilli’  (Ark.)  Democrat,  has  pre¬ 
sented  SO  volumes  to  the  public  library 
there  as  a  memorial  to  her  daufihter, 
Mrs.  Jack  FullltriKht.  whose  death  oc¬ 
curred  recently. 

E.  EausiuK  Ray,  president  of  the  St. 
Loiii.<!  Globe-Democrat .  has  boupht  the 
residence  at  22  Westmoreland  place.  He 
purchased  it  under  foreclosure  from  F. 
E.  Williams,  trustee  of  the  estate  of 
W.  H.  Y  ouuK  A  Bros.,  Inc.,  a  bankrupt 
brokerage  co..vern.  The  sale  price  was 
?.12.,10(). 

Paul  .\.  Martin,  publisher  of  the  La»- 
siiiti  (Mich.)  State  Journal  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Federated  Publications,  has  l)een 
invited  by  President  Herbert  Hoover  to 
attend  a  White  House  conference  on 
child  health  and  protection  to  lx-  held 
from  Xov.  P)  to  22. 

U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  H.  \’anden- 
bern,  publisher  of  the  Graiul  DaDils 
(Mich.)  Herald,  was  honored  toficther 
with  CoiiRressman  John  C.  Ketcham, 
with  a  complimentary  baiuiuet  by  the  city 
of  Stur>i;is,  Mich.,  Xov.  12.  The  men 
were  feted  in  recoRiiition  of  their  services 
in  obtaining  for  Sturgis  a  $125,0(X)  post 
office. 

H.  H.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
iHiyettez'illc  (.‘\rk.)  Daily  Leader,  was 
host  Nov.  14,  to  25  citizens  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  at  a  baiKpiet  by  the  Fayetteville 
(_'hamber  of  Commerce.  Hr.  Charles  H. 
Brough,  former  governor  of  Arkansas, 
was  toastmaster. 

(ieorge  B.  Longan,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  who  is  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri 
river,  made  a  2-day  trip  last  week  on 
the  river  below  Kansas  City  with 
government  engineers,  inspecting  some 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  in¬ 
sure  a  channel  for  the  operatiem  of 
barges. 

John  Cowles,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Des  .Moines  Rcftister  and  Tribune. 
addressed  the  Des  ^loines  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Xov.  7,  on  European  condi¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Cowles  spent'  last  summer 
in  Europe. 

J.  ^\^  Sanger,  president  and  general 
manager  of  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
international  publishers’  representatives, 
has  just  returned  from  a  short  business 
trip  to  Europe.  In  addition  to  a  two 
weeks  visit  with  the  London  office  of 
his  company,  Mr.  Sanger  spent'  some 
time  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

Almon  W.  McCall,  editor  of  the  Grand 
Hax’en  (Mich.)  Daily.  Tribune,  had  an 
article  in  the  Rotarian  this_  month 
about  Joseph  Schnitzlcr,  Michigan  at¬ 
torney  and  lecturer  who  has  lo.st  both 
legs  and  one  arm. 

W.  P.  Davies,  editor  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald,  was  honored  on  his  ()8th 
birthday,  recently. 

Frederick  Landis,  editor  of  the  Lo<ians- 
port  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  first  of  the  annual  series 
of  “big  meetings"  sponsored  by  the 
Indianapolis  Y.  M.  C.  Sunday  in 
Indianapolis.  “The  Significance  of  the 
.\rmistice  and  Following  World  Events” 
was  his  subject. 

C.  F.  Byrns,  editor  of  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  .'inuthn'est  American  and  Times- 
Record.  was  the  principal  speaker.  Xov. 
13,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamljer 
of  Commerce  at  Russellville  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  J.  .\.  Livingston,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Courier-Democrat,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group. 

Frank  D.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Relle- 
7t(r  (Mich.)  Gazette,  a  weekly,  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  Xov. 

Dean  Chenoweth.  editor,  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Evening  Standard,  covered  the 
five-day  good-will  trip  from  San  Angelo 
to  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  Nov.  2-6.  The 
trip  was  made  on  a  special  train  and 


celebrated  the  linking  of  the  two  cities 
by  direct  rail  connection. 

H.  J.  R.  Tewksbury,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram,  hia 
been  nominated  president  of  the  West¬ 
brook  KiVanis  Club. 

Henry  J'ustin  Smith,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  .Xezes,  is  a  New 
York  visitor  this  week. 

Cranston  Williams,  secretary  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .-\ssociation,  Chattanooga.  Tenn., 
was  a  recent  visitor  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
en  route  to  Gainesville,  where  he  at¬ 
tended  the  t|uarterly  meeting  of  the  -\s- 
sociated  Dailies  of  Florida.  He  was  the 
guest  of  W.  A.  Elliott,  business  manager 
of  the  Florida  Times-l'nion.  on  the  trip 
to  (iainest  ille. 

Dr.  Miguel  Angel  (Juevedo,  publisher 
of  Pohemia.  one  of  the  leading  weeklies 
of  Havana,  Cuba.,  is  in  New  York  for  a 
short  stay,  and  is  making  his  head(|uar- 
ters  at  his  American  ofiice,  S.  S.  Koppe 
iK:  Company,  Inc.,  Times  Building,  New 
York. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 


TVfAJ.  F.  W.  BOXEILS,  business 
manager  of  the  Denver  Post,  has 
recovered  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Hubert  Roemer,  assistant  advertising 
manager.  Paris  Herald,  passed  part  of 
his  vacation  traveling  in  the  Middle  West 
and  is  leaving  on  the  Me  de  France  for 
Paris  this  week. 


George  Kearney,  of  the  Curtis-Martin 
Philadelphia  newspaiters  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  has  returned  from  a  six  weeks 
vacation  spent  in  England  and  France. 


William  D.  Cummins,  Jr.,  connected 
with  the  Philadelphia  Record  for  a 
dozen  years  in  a  promotional  capacity, 
is  now  with  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
taking  charge  of  model  home  develop¬ 


ment. 


Capt.  Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  advertising 
director,  .Memphis  Commercial  .Ippeal- 
Evening  .dppeal.  was  Nov.  8  elected 
vice-commander  of  the  American  Legion 
post  there. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

CT.AXLEY  SW.\X  is  directing  circu- 

lation  activities  of  the  Baltimore 

f’ost  now,  having  left  the  F.^an.reille 

Press  for  a  pro¬ 
motion  within 
Scripps  -  Howard 
ranks. 

The  Press  cir¬ 
culation  depart¬ 
ment  held  a  ban- 
<iuet  for  Mr. 
Swan  last  week 
just  before  his 
departure,  a  n  d 
for  his  sticces.sor 
John  Price,  who 
w  a  s  promoted 
from  country 
circulation  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  Swati,  formerly  with  Scripps- 
Iloward  papers  iii  Ohio,  joined  the 
Evansville  Press  several  years  ago  .soon 
after  the  Sunday  Press  was  started.  He 
is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  sev¬ 
eral  innovations  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and  was  widely  known  in  Evans¬ 
ville.  He  moved  with  his  family  to 
Baltimore  last  week. 

Richard  H.  .'\nthony,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Providence  Journal  and  of 
the  Paris  office  of  the  AVjc  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  now  secretary  to  I'.  S. 
Senator  I'elix  Hebert  of  Rhode  Island, 
visited  his  home  in  Providence  last  week. 

Ross  Kauffman.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
s|)orts  staff,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
.South  Bend,  Ind. 

James  W.  Irwin,  editorial  assistant  to 
!•'.  G.  Bonfils,  owner  of  the  Deni’cr  Post. 
was  the  guest  of  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  R. 
Howland,  commanding  general  of  h'ort 
l•'rancis  E.  Warren.  Wyo.,  during  color¬ 
ful  reviews  and  social  festivities  in  honor 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  new  chief 
of  staff  of  the  United  States  army. 

Ixe  J.  Noble,  sports  editor,  Kokonm 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  was  elected  a  county 
councilman-at-large  in  the  election  of 
Xov.  4. 


St\ni.kv  Swan 


DOBERT  S.  BROW  N,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Toledo  Times,  addressed  the 
University  of  Toledo  Press  Club  last 
week. 

Russell  C.  Landstrom,  for  the  past  Zyh 
years  city  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Raymond  J.  Keiser,  formerly  assistant 
city  editor,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded 
by  Carlton  Cady..  Landstrom  is  now 
writing  features  and  special  assignments 
for  the  Herald. 

Miss  Isabel  S.  Patterson,  former 
Pittsburgh  newspaper  writer  bas  returned 
to  tbe  United  States  after  spending  a 
year  and  a  half  in  the  Hawaiian  islands. 
During  her  stay  in  the  islands.  Miss  Pat¬ 
terson  collected  material  for  stories  and 
edited  a  tourist  Itaper,  dealing  with  news 
of  the  leading  hotels.  She  alst)  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  government  school  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  mixed  races  and  spent  a  short 
time  working  on  a  plantation  as  a 
“wahine  luna"  supervising  work  in  the 
fields.  Miss  Patterson  was  formerly  .so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  and  also  was  writer  on  the  old 
/’itt.d>urgh  Dispatch. 

M.  H.  Jacobs,  city  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  is  now 
writing  the  page-one  editorial  column  in 
addition  to  his  regular  duties. 

Miss  Cora  Annette  Harris,  daughter 
of  Wade  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N'.r.)  Observer,  will  attend  the 
White  House  conference  on  Giild  Health 
and  Protection.  Miss  Harris  conducts  a 
"Miss  Charlotte”  column  in  the  Sunday 
01)server. 

T.  W'ells  Church,  of  the  \exv  York 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  bureau,  has 
resumed  his  work  after  an  absence  of 
several  weeks.  He  became  ill  while  cov¬ 
ering  President  Hoover’s  activities  at  the 
Rapidan  Camp. 

William  Warburton,  Jr.,  returned  to 
the  city  staff  of  the  Proz'idence  (R.T.) 
Xezvs-Tribune  last  week  after  serving 
as  publicity  director  for  tbe  Rhotle 
Island  Democratic  State  Committee. 


W’.  E.  I.  Martin,  dramatic  critic,  Buf- 
jalo.  Courier  F..rpre.zs.  s|Kike  l)efore  the 
Hamburg,  X  Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  a  recent  dinner  meeting. 

Frank  Sullivan,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  ll'aterbury  (Conn.) 
.■tmeriean-Republica4i,  has  been  named 
secretary  to  Congressman-Elect  Edward 
V\'.  Goss. 

M.  Grattan  O’Leary,  editorial  writer 
Ottazva  (Out.)  Journal,  returned  this 
week  from  a  trip  to  Bermuda  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Wilbur  E.  Snypp,  formerly  with  the 
Can-ton-  (O.)  Daily  Nezvs  for  six  years 
at  various  times  in  the  capacities  of 
sports,  city,  state  and  Sunday  editor,  is 
now  city  editor  of  the  Lima  (O.)  Nezvs. 

Thomas  Wayling,  well-known  member 
of  the  Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  at 
Ottawa,  Out.,  who  was  one  of  the  two 
newspaixrmen  to  make  the  eastward  trip 
from  Canada  to  England  this  summer 
in  the  British  dirigible  R-KX),  bas  been 
lecturing  on  his  experience  to  clubs  in 
ihe  vicinity  of  Ottawa. 

N.  Z.  LaMountain,  night  city  editor 
f)f  the  .Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  and 
Mrs.  I^Mountain  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  Francis  Joseph,  born  recently. 

C.  B.  McCabe,  formerly  of  the  Corinth 
(Miss.)  Ciwinthian  and  the  Trenton 
(Tenn.)  Herald,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Bruceton  (Tenn.)  Tzvin- 
CUy  Times,  to  succeed  W.  O.  Lucas. 

Herbert  Dunn,  formerly  with  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

A1  Duffy,  formerly  on  the  copy  desk, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  visited  old 
friends  at  the  newspaper  office  recently. 
Mr.  Duffy  left  the  Courant  in  1929  to 
become  publicity  man  for  the  Shuf)ert 
theatre  interests  in  Boston. 

Ivan  L.  Re\’eal  of  Peoria,  III.,  free 
lance  writer  and  correspondent  for 
b'niTOR  &  Puhlisher,  accompanied  by 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Do  Your 

CHKISTI^IAN 

FICTIOX 

Shopping  NOW! 

WE  REGRET  to  announce  that 
there  is  no  new  “Christmas 
'  Carol”  on  this  year’s  fiction  list  .  .  . 

\  and  no  new  Charles  Dickens.  .  .  .  But 
'  there  are  some  gorgeous  new  Christ¬ 
mas  short  stories,  aglow  with  “Christ¬ 
mas  Carol”  feeling  and  Dickensy  sen¬ 
timent.  .  .  .  We’ve  taken  rights  to  five 
I  of  these  tales  .  .  .  and  to  a  dazzling 
New  Year’s  story.  .  .  .  And  we  are 
;  now  offering  them  .  .  .  ALL  ILLUS- 
I  TRATED  .  .  .  for  the  following  release 
dates: 

CATFISH  WIGGINS  TRIES  THE 
j  PLANETS 

by  Jerome  Beatty 

An  uproarious  tale  of  Christmas  card  as- 
i  trolocy,  for  release  just  when  Christmas 
I  card  fever  is  running  high — Dec.  7— 

I  4  Mimeographed  Setting  Copy.) 

ABIGAIL  WANTS  A  RING 

by  t  -rothy  Walworth  Carman 
I  The  story  of  a  poor  country  parson’s  child, 
who  longed  for  a  bright  gold  ring  instead 
I  of  "necessities’*— Pathetic,  humorous  and 
,  true— '(Full  Page  Mats  or  Setting  Copy) 
i  Release  Dec.  14. 

I  NEIGHBORS 

I  by  May  Stanley 

I  Wherein  the  Christmas  warmth  of  a  little 
'  old  country  lady’s  heart  thaws  through  the 
I  coldness  of  a  city  apartment  house— 

'  Bright,  amusing,  tender— ( Mimeographed 
Setting  Copy) — Release  Dec.  14. 

NOEL 

by  Margaret  Calkin  Banning 
The  story  of  a  doctor  kept  away  from  his 
family  on  Christmas  Day  and  of  his  har- 
rassed  wife  with  her  unruW  children— A 
poignant  tale  with  a  merry  Christmas  end¬ 
ing— (Full  page  mats  or  setting  copy)^ 
Release  Dec.  21. 

A  SLIP  OF  THE  TONGUE 
by  Eltie  Singmaeter 

A  tale  of  a  ragged  little  boy,  who  ate  his 
j  Christmas  dinner  in  a  great  big  mansion, 
;  and  of  the  slip  of  the  tongue  that  made  his 
fortune— A  story  that  tingles  with  Christ- 
I  mas  spirit — Release  Dec.  21 — f  Served  in 
mimeographed  setting  copy.) 

A  NEW  YEAR’S  EVE  and  AN  OLD 
YEAR’S  ADAM 

by  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott 
“New  Year’s  Eve!  How  shall  we  soend 
it?’’  he  asks.  .  .  .  “How  shall  we  save  it?’’ 
she  queries.  .  .  .The  story  of  a  husband 
who  made  dull  whoopee  and  of  a  wife  who 
I  found  gay,  valiant  adventure.  .  .  .  4  Served 
in  full  page  mats  or  setting  copy) — Release 
Dec.  28. 


rllUSH  STOItIHS  fin  to  the  reuular  suh- 
srrihrrs  to  our  I’innnrir  Fiction  anil 
y.cnith  Fiction  serrirrs.  .  .  .  These. 

I  ireiklu  Mhort-stoni  scrrices  os  1!».'{4)  ends. 
>  iri'/f  enter  Into  their  TWF.I.FTU  YF.iK  of 
i  consistent  sueriss.  ...  In  onii  near  and 
j  eeeru  near,  thru  offer  the  best  of  illustrated 
short  stories  for  newisunper  use.  ...  If 
I  pour  territory  is  open,  wire  ns  for  terms 
and  samples  of  Finnaele  and  Zenith  Fiction 
I  ...  or  for  the  stories  in  our  special  Christ¬ 
mas  fiction  offer.  .  .  . 

I  United  Feature  Syndicate 

'  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

I  Monte  F.  Bourjaily  Maximilian  Elser,  Jr. 
I  General  Manager  Yice-Prerideni 

I  63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

TitMi  Patented  and  U«cist«rMl  aad  Conunu  Copy- 
rUhted  by  THE  EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  COMPANT. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBUSHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

EstaibUthtd  by  Allan  Forman  to  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO,  INC, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700— Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marlen  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
IVews  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  i4tsocMt«  Editor; 
John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 

executive 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub- 
Usher;  Marlen  EL  Pew,  Treasurer;  C  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  Classified  Manager. 
London,  England,  office:  Walter  House, 
418/22  Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  World’s  Press  News,  Lnd- 
gate  House,  110  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  4. 
Paris,  France,  office:  76  rue  des  Petits 
Champs,  Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris 
ELlitor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghiendes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office:  Suite  1716,  London 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Building,  360 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  ELlwin  John* 
son  Correspondent;  and  Otto  L.  Bruns, 
Western  Advertising  Representative. 
Pacific  Coast  Representatives:  R.  J.  Bid- 
well  &  Co,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg,  Los  Angeles;  and 

Stuart  Bldg,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A.N.P.A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April — 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
■gate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field — 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: — 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
maker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  S2-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses¬ 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A-B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 


Mrs.  ReVeal  and  their  three  sons,  is 
making  a  two  months’  motor  trip 
through  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

\V.  G.  Rogers  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 

Miss  Cora  M.  Bangsberg,  telegraph 
editor,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  and 
Leader-Press,  sustained  a  fractured 
knee  and  cuts  and  bruises  in  a  motor  car 
accident  when  returning  recently  from 
Minneapolis  to  La  Crosse. 

Sam  Butz,  Jacksomdllc  (Fla.)  Titnes- 
Union,  Peter  Norton,  .St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  and  Harris  Powers, 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Banner,  were  last  week 
initiated  info  the  Blue  Key  Society  at  the 
University  of  Florida  home-coming. 

Edward  J.  Butler,  reporter  of  the 
JVe.flerly  (R.I.)  Sun,  was  defeated,  751 
to  687,  for  a  seat  in  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  by  John  M.  O'Connell, 
present  Democratic  incumbent. 

W.  Richmond  Carpenter,  formerly  in 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Prozn- 
dence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  has 
returned  to  the  city  staff. 

Miss  Alice  Hollister  Barr,  who  had 
been  librarian,  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Flora 
Ward  Hineline,  resigned,  as  editor  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Times  woman’s  page 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Estill  Rainie  succeeded 
Miss  Josie  Bissell,  also  resigned,  as  so¬ 
ciety  editor.  Miss  Betty  Birch,  graduate 
of  the  Lindenwood  College  for  Girls  and 
the  author  of  .several  plays,  has  succeeded 
Miss  Barr  as  librarian. 

Raymond  Learner,  of  the  Loui.nnlle 
Courier-] oumal  staff,  is  recovering  from 
an  extended  illness. 

C.  Dwight  Stevens,  city  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express,  is 
confined  to  his  home  by  illness. 

Lawrence  K.  Blair,  Chicago  Daily 
Nezi’s  reporter,  has  returned  from  his 
vacation  which  he  spent  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Rae  B.  Candee.  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  on  a 
week’s  deer  hunt  in  the  northern  Adi- 
rondacks. 

Eddie  .Steele  has  returned  to  the  Blue- 
field  (W.Va.)  Telegraph  as  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  after  spending  two  vears  in  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
he  was  with  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  .Seattle  (Wash.)  .Star,  Tulare 
(Cal.)  Adz’ance-Registcr,  and  was  editor 
of  the  Oregon  Cyclogogue,  a  Portland 
(Ore.)  trade  magazine. 

Laurence  H.  Stubbs,  private  secretary 
to  Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Ez'ening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  hunting  trip  in  the  north¬ 
ern  Maine  woods. 

Gene  Gaddess,  Philadelphia  Ez’ening 
ledger  staff,  has  returned  to  work  after 
two  weeks  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital,  re¬ 
covering  from  a  slight  irnlisposition. 

Harry  F.  Kohr,  exchange  and  literary 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  left  last 
week  for  California  to  spend  two  months. 

Edward  Whiting,  columnist  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  spoke  Nov.  5  at  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  Club,  St.  Louis,  on  the  subject, 
“M’hat  We  Don’t  Write.” 

H.  Joy  Lihby  has  been  appointed  news 
eoitor.  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  Minneapolis  Star,  St,  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum,  and  has 
been  with  the  Herald  three  months. 

Russell  P.  MacFall  has  resign^  from 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Indianapolis  Nezvs 
to  enter  the  Universitv  of  (Chicago  for 
graduate  work.  MacFall  was  on  the 
News  for  five  years. 

Ed  Pinney,  of  the  Jacksonznlle  (Fla.) 
Journal  editorial  staff,  and  Mrs.  Pinney, 
are  parents  of  a  son  born  recently. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Me.  O’NEIL,  has  been  named  San 
•  Juan.  Tex.  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press.  He  was  formerly  a 
correspondent  for  the  A.  P.  in  North 
Texas. 


Henry  Molden  has  been  made  bureau 
manager  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  succeeding  Louis 
Humphreys,  resigned.  Molden’s  promo¬ 
tion  follows  a  period  of  service  in  the 
Chicago  I.  N.  S.  bureau. 

George  Doying  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Pittsburg,  to  the  Cleveland 
bureau  of  International  News  Service, 
where  he  will  be  assistant  bureau  mana¬ 
ger. 

Sidney  Eiges  has  been  made  assistant 
in  the  Pittsburg  bureau  of  I.  N.  S.,  and 
Louis  Miller  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  that  office. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

JOHN  J.  RE.ARDON,  make-up  editor, 
Brooklyn  Itaily  Times,  to  Miss  Eloise 
Morse  of  Hollis,  L.  1.  Mr.  Reardon  has 
been  a  New  York  City  newspaperman 
for  22  years  and  was  city  editor  of  the 
Evening  Mail.  He  has  worked  on  the 
New  Fork  Times,  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  and  the  old  Herald. 

Harold  L.  Gordon,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
.Associated  Press  staff  and  Miss  Ella  K. 
McLaughlin  of  Greencastle  in  New 
York  Nov.  2.  Mr.  Gordon  was  form¬ 
erly  with  the  Philadelphia  Ez’ening 
Ledger,  Philadelphia  North  American, 
Philadelphia  Enquirer  and  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot. 

Corbin  J.  Patrick,  music  critic  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  is  to  be  married  Sat¬ 
urday,  Nov.  13,  to  Miss  Miriam  Clap- 
ham  in  Indianapolis. 

Dana  L.  Poling,  with  the  advertising 
department,  Grafton  (W.Va.)  Sentinel, 
to  Miss  Mcrla  L.  Nestor,  recently. 

Bill  Dower,  formerly  member  of  the 
art  staff,  .Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
to  Miss  Mildred  Wilder,  Nov.  6,  at 
Memphis.  Tenn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dower 
will  reside  in  Chicago. 

Walter  D.  Willbanks,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Big  Spring  (Texas)  Daily  Herald, 
to  Miss  Agnes  Decker  of  Menard,  Tex., 
Oct.  26,  at  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Joseph  F.  Lazar,  advertising  solicitor, 
Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Kyle,  of  New  York,  last  w'eek. 

Irwin  C.  Kartack,  editor  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  (Wis.)  Kcznezc-IIerald-Reporter 
and  formerly  for  12  years  with  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Pr;ss  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Fargo, 
N.  D.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Byrne  of  Baraboo,  Wis., 
Oct.  25  in  Madison,  Wis.  Kartack  is 
a  son  of  J.  F.  Kartack,  founder  of  the 
Baraboo  (Wis.)  Evening  News. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

p  HAR LOTTE  (N.C.)  Observer.  8- 
page.  Mellon’s  apparel  shop  dedica¬ 
tion  section,  Nov.  6. 

Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  radio 
section,  Oct.  26,  12  pages. 

.Mission  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  annual 
edition.  42  pages,  Oct.  30. 

Weslaco  (Tex.)  Standard,  “Vote 
Straight  Ticket”  edition,  10  pages, 
Oct.  31. 

Selma  (Cal.)  Irrigator,  special  edition 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Selma,  Oct.  23. 

Calgary  Albertan,  24-page  National 
Resources  section,  issue  of  Oct.  30. 

Hendcrsonz’ille  (N.C.)  Times-News, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  edition,  four 
eight-page  sections  with  its  issue  of 
Oct.  31. 

Wilmington  (Cal.)  Press,  first  anni¬ 
versary  edition,  48  pages. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  News,  12-page 
agricultural  section  with  its  issue  of 
Oct.  30. 

Guelph  (Ont.)  Mercury,  eight-page 
section  announcing  opening  of  new  hard¬ 
ware  store,  Oct.  M. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Western  Iowa  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  one-day  session  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil  assembly  room 
was  attended  by  20  southwestern  Iowa 
editors  last  week.  Grant  L.  Caswell, 
Des  Moines,  managing  director  of  the 
Iowa  Press,  led  round-table  discussion  of 
newspaper  problems  after  talks  by  David 
Brown,  Harlan  Republican :  Fred  Hill, 
Hamburg  Reporter;  E.  R.  McGure, 


Tabor  Beacon;  Carl  Caswell,  Clarinda 
Herald;  Coe  Buchanan,  Buchanan- 
Thomas  Advertising  company;  Omaha; 
Robert  R.  O’Brien  of  the  Nonpareil ; 
W.  P.  Wortman,  Malvern  Leader;  E.  P. 
Atlantic  News-Telegraph ;  R.  P.  Con¬ 
ner,  Denison  Review.  Ralph  E.  Over- 
holser,  editor  of  the  Red  Oak  Express, 
president  of  the  association,  presided. 
Lawrence  Merrill,  Neola  Gazetter-Re- 
porter,  and  W.  P.  Hughes  and  Robert  R. 
O’Brien  of  the  Nonpareil  were  hosts  to 
the  group  at  the  Rotary  club  luncheon. 

Louis  Ludlow,  re-elected  United 
States  Congressman  from  Indiana  and 
former  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  addressed  the  eighth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Oi.D  Time  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Indianapolis  Nov.  Q.  Officers 
re-elected  by  the  association  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  ;  William  T.  Ellis,  president ;  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Darnaday,  vice-president ;  William 
A.  Greene,  secretary,  and  E.  A.  Perkins, 
Frank  McNamara,  and  E.  P.  Barry,  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  1931  Georgia  Press  Institute 
will  be  held  at  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Georgia,  Feb.  19  to  21.  Claude  G. 
Bowers,  of  Nezo  York  Ez’ening  World, 
will  address  the  institute.  .Atlanta  and 
Macon  newspapers  will  provide  other 
speakers. 

More  than  40  meml)ers  of  Iowa 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  national  advertising 
sales  organization  for  Iowa  weekly 
newspapers,  attended  a  special  meeting 
at  Des  Moines  Nov.  7  to  hear  a  report 
of  Charles  C.  Clarke,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

p  WILEY  BEVERIDGE  and  Charles 
O’Neal  of  Lacon,  III.,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sumner  (la.)  Gazette  from 
V.  M.  A’icrth,  publisher  for  15  years, 
taking  possession  Nov.  1.  Mr.  Vierth 
recently  began  work  as  news  editor  of 
the  Albia  (la.)  Union-Republican. 

R.  L.  .Andrews  has  taken  over  the 
Leesburg  (O.)  Citizen.  C.  E.  .Sturm, 
who  has  puldished  the  paper  for  several 
years,  will  continue  with  the  new  man¬ 
agement. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

"D  RECKENRIDGE  (Tex.)  .Ameri- 
can  has  purchased  a  new  Duplex 
8-page  flatbed  press. 

AVjt'  Paris  (O.)  Mirror,  published  by 
Ralph  R.  Richardson,  which  has  been 
printed  at  Eldorailo  for  a  year  or  more 
since  its  revival,  is  now  lieing  issued 
from  its  own  plant  in  New  Paris. 


VETERANS  HONORED 


Japanese  News  Agency  Host  To  Em¬ 
ployes  on  Its  30th  Birthday 

More  than  150  veteran  Japanese  news¬ 
paper  men,  each  of  whom  has  been  in 
the  service  of  his  publication  for  more 
than  30  years,  were  guests  of  honor  at 
the  30th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Japan  Telegraph  News  .Agency — Nippon 
Dempo  Tsushinsha — in  Tokio,  Nov.  11. 

Each  of  the  veterans  was  presented 
a  souvenir  by  H.  Mitsunaga,  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Nippon 
Dempo,  who  himself  has  been  in  active 
service  more  than  30  years.  The  old 
“reporters”  included  many  men  high  in 
world  journalism.  Among  them  were 
Japan’s  two  most  distinguished  news¬ 
paper  executives.  H.  Motoyama,  head  of 
the  Osaka  Mainichi  and  Tokio  Nichi 
Nichi,  and  R.  Murayama,  chief  of  the 
Osaka  Asahi  and  Tokio  Asahi. 

The  feature  of  the  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  W'as  a  party  at  Tokio’s  famed 
Imperial  Theater,  with  performances  of 
modern  Japanese  comedy.  More  than 
2,000  guests  attended  including  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  foreign  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  as  well  as  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  from  throughout  the  Japanese 
Empire. 


HAS  COOKING  SCHOOL 

Under  auspices  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  a  cooking  school  was  con¬ 
ducted  Nov.  12  to  14  in  the  Washington 
University  field  house  by  Miss  Jessie 
Marie  DeBoth. 
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THE  SAFEST  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  IN  THE  WORLD 


NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  CASUALTY  AND  SURETY  UNDERWRITERS 


ONE  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

JAMCS  A  BCHA 


LESLIE  L.  HALL 


Ootober  29tii,  1930* 


R.  Hoe  &  Company,  Incorporated, 
138th  Street  and  East  River, 
New  York  City, 


Hear  Sirs: 

The  sab commit tee  of  our  Engineering  Committee 
which  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  safety  features 
of  your  new  press  reported  at  a  recent  meeting  th^t  in 
their  opinion  Ithe  press  practically  eliminates  all  the  I 
Ihazards  of  former  prating  press  designs;!  the  saPcommittee 
was  greatly  impressed  witn  Its  safety  feature s • 

The  rate  situation  is  not  under  the  control  of  this 
Bureau,  but  we  shall  report  our  favorable  findings  to  the 
national  Council  on  Compensation  insurance  which  has  juris- 
diction. 

We  have  long  felt  that  the  proper  place  to  guard 
machinery  was  at  its  source  and  that  safeguards  should  be 
inherent  in  the  machine  itself,  permit  me  to  congratulate 
you  and  the  industry  on  the  fact  that  you  have  shown  so 
convincingly  that  this  can  be  done,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  printing  presses,  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
find  that  the  stop  will  prove  to  be  well  worth  taking  from 
every  point  of  view. 


Very  truly  yours, 


AWW:MBW 


Associate  General  Manager, 


Everybody  Wants  Safety  —  The  Hoe  Super -Production 

Press  Assures  It. 

R.HOE  &  CO.INC. 

General  Offieet 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  LONDON 
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Advertising  Agencies 


TELLS  HOW  HALITOSIS 
IDEA  WAS  BORN 


Writer  of  Listerine  Copy  Says  Bad* 
Breath  Appeal  Had  Been 
Avoided  Before  Medical  Term 
Came  to  Light 


Thf  story  of  how  Listerine  made  hali¬ 
tosis  famous,  and  vice  versa,  was  told 
by  Gt)rdon  Seaprove,  of  the  Lambert  & 
Feasley  advertising  agency,  speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  drug  and  toilet  goods  group  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
Nov.  12.  Seagrove  is  the  author  of  the 
Listerine  copy. 

His  recital  went  back  to  1921,  when 
the  I^mlH-'rt  Pharmacal  Company  was 
spending  about  $110,000  a  year  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  showing  profits  of  Sll.'i.OOO. 

“There  are  hundreds  of  stories  about 
how  the  halitosis  idea  was  developed,”  he 
said.  "Here’s  the  real  one. 

“Marion  Lambert,  who  has  since  died, 
had  considered  from  time  to  time  the 
pos.sibility  of  advertising  Listerine  as  a 
remedy  for  bad  breath,  but  had  given 
it  up  for  fear  of  offense  to  readers. 

“Then  a  special  meeting  was  held  in 
St.  I>ouis  to  consider  new  appeals.  Mil- 
ton  Feasley  and  I  went  down  from  the 
ag^cy  of  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  of 
Chicago,  which  then  had  the  account. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  discussion  at  this 
meeting,  and  Marion  Lambert  brought 
up  the  subjwt  of  bad  breath,  but  it  was 
shelved.  Finally  we  called  in  an  old 
employe  and  asked  him  just  what  uses 
there  were  for  Listerine,  anyway.  He 
enumerated  the  common  ones,  as  mouth 
wash,  gargle  for  sore  throat,  etc.,  and 
then  added ;  ‘And  for  halitosis.’ 

“ 'Halitosis— -what's  that?’  we  asked. 
He  explained  it  was  a  medical  term  for 
bad  breath  and  had  been  used  in  the 
company’s  literature  for  some  time. 

"\\  e  thought-  we  had  a  fair  idea  there, 
but  nothing  to  write  home  about.  But 
Feasley  and  I  went  back  to  Chicago  and 
wrote  some  copy  on  halifosis.  We  used 
some  200-line  advertisements,  without  il¬ 
lustrations.  in  St.  I..ouis  newspapers, 
spending  about  $2..‘)00  on  the  test. 

“The  results  indicated  we  had  a  good 
thing;  .so  Mr.  I^mbert  asked  the  di¬ 
rectors  for  $5,000  a  month  to  spend  on 
it.  promising  to  drop  the  matter  if  it 
didn’t  show  increases  in  net  profit.  Since 
then  the  advertising  expenditure  has  bwn 
increased  many  times,  but  never  has 
failed  to  bring  back  increased  profits. 

“Many  people  think  the  halitosis  idea 
was  solely  responsible  for  Listerine’s  re¬ 
markable  success.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  we  arc  now  spending  about 
one-third  on  halitosis  advertisements, 
and  two-thirds  on  other  appeals.  From 
August.  1026,  to  Septembt'r  1927.  we 
didn’t  use  the  halitosis  theme  at  all ;  yet' 
net  profits  continued  to  be  greater  then 
ever  l)efore.” 


New  Philadelphia  Agency 

Martin-Pilling-Shaw,  Inc.,  is  the  name 
of  a  new  advertising  agency  organized 
in  Philadelphia.  The  president  is  D. 
Minard  Shaw,  formerly  eastern  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany.  J.  Ross  Pilling,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Pilling  &  Co.,'  Inc., 

Philadelphia,  is  treasurer;  and  A.  L. 
Martin,  formerly  manager  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Maryland  division  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  is  secretary. 


Gerlach  Opens  Office 

A.  J.  Gerlach.  president  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  .Association  of  Industrial  Adver¬ 
tisers,  has  resigned  as  advertising 
iranager  of  the  T.  L.  Smith  corpora¬ 
tion  to  establish  his  own  advertising 
office  at  441  Broadway,  Milwaukee. 


Lowell  Joins  Street  &  Finney 

Mortimer  I^well,  until  recently  presi¬ 
dent  of  Small.  I^well  &  Seiffer.  Inc., 
New’  York  advertisinp’  agency  which  re¬ 
cently  merged  with  the  Klepnner  Com¬ 
pany,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Street  & 
Finney,  Inc.,  as  vice-president. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
- By  C.  P.  McDonald - 


Hunter  Lynde 


lJUNTER  LYNDE  steers  the  copy 
craft  of  Harry  E.  Burns  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  down  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
He’s  been  af  it  for  one  year. 

Between  fishing  and  hunting  expedi¬ 
tions,  he  bats  out  safe  hits  and  home 


runs  for  the  City  of  Jacksonville,  the 
Wilson  &  Toomer  Fertilizer  Company, 
the  Florida  National  Bank,  the  Orange 
County  Fern  Growers  Association,  the 
Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  and  the  Mc¬ 
Donald  Tractor  Company. 

For  nine  years  Lynde  filled  a  wide 
assortment  of  jobs  on  various  news¬ 
papers — the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record, 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Tribune,  the  Reading 
Times,  the  Philadell>hia  Evening  Ledger, 
and  the  Jacksoni'ille  (Fla.)  Journal. 

“Shifting  from  the  editorial  rooms  to 
advertising,”  says  Lynde,  having  rubbed 
elbows  with  both  professions,  “requires 
a  change  of  viewpoint  that’s  just  slightly 
short  of  radical.  Remember  how  we  al¬ 
ways  felt  more  than  a  bit  patronizing 
toward  the  paper’s  advertising  solicitors? 
Seemed  to  us  as  though  they  used  to  get 
away  with  a  lot  of  murder  for  just 
plain,  non-creative  routine  work,  didn’t 
it  ? 

“Well,  I  got  a  new  slant  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  buckaroos  after  I  joined  up  with 
an  agency.  I’ve  worked  up  a  lot  more 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  whole 
profession  than  I  ever  had  before.  In 
my  opinion,  it  would  jar  the  self-esteem 
and  the  holier-than-thou  attitude  of  a 
g(X)d  many  reporters  if  they  were  given 
advertising  department  assignments  for 
a  while.” 

Home  School  Name*  Hull 

The  Home  Correspondence  School  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  appointed 
W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  to  handle  the  account. 


AD^VENTURES 

ROBERT  S.  MANN 


- By 

64  A  LAS!  My  p<X)r  Brother.”  The 
Scotch  “Kylie”  bull  that  has  been 
mourning  over  a  jar  of  beef  extract  on 
the  billboards  of 
England  and 
Canada  is  the 
keynote  of  a  new 
Bovril  campaign 
just  begun  in 
about  20  news- 
lajiers  of  the 
United  States. 
The  copy  is 
placed  by  G. 
Howard  Harmon, 
Inc.,  New  York 
advertising 
agency. 

“I  don’t  know  how  appetizing  the 

picture  is,”  Mr.  Harmon  confessed 

when  the  question  was  raised,  “but  it 
seems  to  be  quite  compelling.  We  used 
tbe  same  illustration  last  year,  and  it 
brought  lots  of  comments.  ‘Oh,  yes,  that 
cow  ad,’  people  would  say. 

“The  implication  at  least  is  quite  plain 
— that  the  content's  of  the  jar  are  real 
beef.” 

*  ♦  * 

The  funeral  of  Rulolph  Valentino, 
which  by  raw  publicity  methods  drew 
great  crowds  in  1926,  was  “advertising, 
to  increase  the  value  of  his  films,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  testimony  in  a  California  suit 
over  .settlement  of  the  estate.  Carrying 
out  the  popular  slogan,  “Charge  it  up  to 
advertising.” 

*  *  * 

44^  HE  Written  Word,”  is  the  theme 
of  a  current  exhibition  in  the  .Ayer 
Galleries,  Philadelphia,  which  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  advertising  in 
nKxlern  literature  and  the  importance  of 
literary  skill  in  advertising.  Among  the 
exhibits  are  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  by 
Dickens,  Keats,  Pepys,  Scott,  and  others, 
showing  the  care  they  tCKik  in  revision. 
Paraphrases  of  notable  works  are  also 
shown,  to  demonstrate  how  much  is  lost 
by  less  .skillful  wording. 

*  *  * 

C  TANLEY  RESOR,  president  of  the 
^  J.  Walter  Thompson  Comi)any.  has 
accept*^  appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
advertising  group  in  the  organization 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Commit¬ 
tee  in  New  A’ork  City,  it  is  announced 
hy  Seward  Prosser,  chairman  of  the 
Ix)ard  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Company 
and  chairman  of  the  employment  com¬ 
mittee.  The  organization  is  seeking  to 
raise  $f).(X)0.000  to  provide  employment 


at  $5  a  day  for  heads  of  families  in  New 
York  during  the  winter. 

*  »  ♦ 

^  WO  additions  to  the  building  divi- 
-*  sion  of  the  Blaker  Advertising 
Agency.  Inc.,  New  York,  are  announced 
by  A.  C.  Battersby,  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Rochester  B.  Jones  has 
already  been  made  an  account  executive, 
and  Alfred  E.  Fountain,  Jr.,  on  Jan.  1 
will  become  manager  of  the  division, 
which  handles  building  material  ac¬ 
counts.  Both  men  have  been  with  the 
agency  of  Lyddon,  Hanford  &  Kimball, 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

ROLLIN’  N.  HARGER,  for  15  years 
a.ss(Kiated  with  automobile  and  ad¬ 
vertising  interests,  has  joined  George 
Harrison  Phelps, 
Inc.,  Detroit  ad¬ 
vertising  agency, 
as  vice-president. 

Mr.  H  a  r  g  e  r 
started  in  the  au¬ 
tomobile  field  as 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sax¬ 
on  Motor  Car 
Company.  He  be¬ 
came  director  of 
advertising  for 
Dodge  Brothers 
in  1921,  when  Mr. 
Phelps  left  that 
position  to  found 
his  advertising  agency.  In  recent  years 
Mr.  Harger  has  been  ass(x:iated  with 
Willys-Overland  interests,  acting  both  for 
the  corporation  and  as  a  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Mr.  W’illys. 

He  has  also  served  as  a  director  or 
counselor  in  several  Detroit  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns. 

*  >i<  * 

A  CHRISTMAS  selling  campaign  on 
a  scale  never  l)efore  reached  by  the 
Frigidaire  Corporation  will  include  spe¬ 
cial  newspaper  copy,  radio  and  mail  ad- 
\ertising,  as  well  as  a  special  sales  al¬ 
bum  and  demonstration  kit.  Copy  is 
directed  at  men  rather  than  women,  and 
urges  Frigidaires  as  ideal  Christmas 
gifts  for  wives.  The  appeal  will  be 
sentimental,  according  to  J.  A.  Harlan, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  and 
will  be  based  on  a  silver  “medal  of 
honor,”  which  can  be  presented  on 
Christmas  Day  in  place  of  the  refriger¬ 
ator  it.self,  or  may  be  fastened  to  the 
refrigerator. 


Roli.in  N. 


REFRIGERATOR  COPY 
MAY  RUN  ALL  YEAR 

General  Electric  Conference  I*  Told 
of  Increased  Sales  Activities 
During  the  Winter — Quality 
Stressed 


Newspaper  advertising  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  will  be  continued  on  a 
year-round  schedule,  it  was  indicated  this 
week  in  talks  by  sales  officials  at  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Sales  of 
the  refrigerator  have  increased  30  per 
cent  during  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  over  the  same  peritxl  in  1929,  W.  C. 
Noll,  production  manager  declared. 

Plans  are  being  speeded  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  speakers  said,  to  provide  additional 
manufacturing  space  at  the  three  refrig¬ 
erator  plants  in  Schenectady,  Fort'  Wayne 
and  Erie,  where  7,000  persons  now  are 
engaged  in  production. 

“Electric  refrigeration  is  becoming 
recognized  as  an  all-year  ’round  neces¬ 
sity,”  A.  M.  Sweeney,  assistant  manager 
of  the  refrigeration  department,  told  the 
conference  of  more  than  300.  “This 
means  that  it  is  being  removed  from  it's 
one-time  classification  as  a  seasonal  spe¬ 
cialty.  Right  at  this  time  throughout  the 
country  there  is  being  conducted  a  tre¬ 
mendous  sales  campaign  by  the  electric 
refrigeration  department  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  and  salesmen  are  find¬ 
ing  it  easier  today  to  sell  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator  in  the  winter  time  than  it 
was  two  or  three  years  ago  to  sell  one 
in  the  heat  of  summer. 

“In  our  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  activities  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
selling  effort,  quality  of  our  product  is 
stressed  more  than  any  other  one 
feature.” 


O’Connor  Joins  Leslie  Ellis 

Horace  W.  O’Connor,  for  the  last  two 
years  with  Albert  Frank  &  Company, 
and  prior  to  that  time  with  the  Roche 
Advertising  Agency,  has  joined  the 
Leslie  Ellis  .Advertising  Agency,  36 
South  State  St.,  Chicago,  where  he  will 
serve  on  national  accounts  and  act  in  an 
an  advisory  capacity  on  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  problems.  He  formerly  was 
with  Field  &  Co. 


Two  Join  Campbell-Ewald 

A.  J.  Eldred,  for  eight  years  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  manager  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Alotor  Car  Company,  has  joined  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  of  Detroit 
as  an  account  executive.  W.  M.  Hart, 
who  has  been  with  the  U.  S.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company  of  Toledo  for  the  past 
several  years,  also  has  become  a  mem- 
IxT  of  the  Campbell-Ewald  staff.  He 
will  specialize  on  promotion  work. 


Agency  Is  Reorganized 

Lewis  J.  Brugler  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Commercial  Advertising 
Corporation,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to 
succeed  the  late  J.  Donald  Smead. 
Walter  J.  Miller  was  made  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  William  H.  Bichop  secretary. 
All  have  been  connected  with  the  agency 
for  .several  years.  In  addition,  W.  G. 
Jones,  formerly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Pliiladelphia,  has  been  appointed  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


Get*  “Educator”  Pen  Account 

The  Educator  Manufacturing  Corpor¬ 
ation,  manufacturer  of  “Educator”  foun¬ 
tain  pens  and  pencils,  has  appointed  the 
\'an  Allen  Company  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising.  Newspapers,  trade  papers  and 
spot  radio-casting  will  be  used. 


H.  H.  Thomas  to  Direct  Vital!* 

H.  H.  Thomas,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Kolynos  Company,  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  sales  and  advertising  of  Lewis 
Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  maker  of 
V^italis. 


Gets  Photographers’  Account 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  has  been  named  to  direct  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America. 

(Additional  agency  nercs  on  />.  44) 
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Now ....  10  2,7 6  6 


New  Record  in  Southern  Evening  Newspaper  Circulation 


Larger  than  any  Birmingham  Daily  Newspaper 
Larger  than  any  Atlanta  Daily  Newspaper 
Larger  than  any  New  Orleans  Daily  Newspaper 
Larger  than  any  Houston  Daily  Newspaper 
Larger  than  any  Dallas  Daily  Newspaper 
Larger  than  any  Richmond  Va.,  Daily  Newspaper 


With  a  total  net  paid  daily  average  of  102,766  for  the  six  months, 
March  31,  1930,  to  September  30,  1930,  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
reached  the  highest  peak  in  circulation  of  any  period  in  its  history.  This 
figure  represents  a  net  gain  of  9,201  over  the  same  period  one  year  ago. 


Press-Scimitar  circulation  is  concen¬ 
trated  98%  within  the  150-mile  Memphis 
Market,  the  area  from  which  local  mer¬ 
chants  secure  100%  of  their  retail  business. 


lemphis  Press- Scimitar 


AGO 


A  Scripps* 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS.UOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
2S0  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C 


•  SAK  rKAKClSCO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


Howard 


Newspaper 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS*--OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


DALLAS  DETBOIT  PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO 


ATLANTA 
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MAGAZINE  ADVERTISES 
TO  STIMULATE  TRADE 

Full  Pages  Bought  in  Newspapers  by 

Saturday  Evening  Post — Agency 
Reprints  lOO-Year-Old  Essay 
by  Macaulay 

Full-pape  advertisements  inserted  by 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  this  week 
in  newspapers  of  key  cities  from  coast 
to  coast  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
campaign  to  stimulate  business  which 
may  involve  an  expenditure  of  $1,(X)0,- 
000.  Future  advertisements  are  to  run 
at  weekly  intervals  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  magazines  also  will  be  used. 

An  announcement  from  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  aliout  the  cam¬ 
paign  expressed  the  belief  that  the  time 
has  come  to  establish  larger  advertising 
appropriations  to  stimulate  business,  and 
that  there  has  rarely  been  a  better  time 
for  intensive  advertising  backed  up  liy 
aggressive  selling  methods. 

Krwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Xew  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
conduct  the  campaign.  The  series  is 
being  handled  by  Arthur  Kudner.  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency,  who  attracted  wide 
attention  a  war  ago  by  publishing  a 
full-page  newspaper  advertisement  over 
his  agency's  signature  with  the  heading, 
“All  Right,  Mister!  Now  That  the  Head¬ 
ache's  Over,  Let's  Go  to  Work!” 

The  opening  advertisement  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Kvening  Post  series  is  of  much 
the  same  tone,  urging  “sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  plans  extraordinarily  gauged  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  resistances.” 

“There  never  has  l)een  a  time  in  this 
or  any  other  country  when  all  busi¬ 
nesses  were  prospering  or  all  busi¬ 
ness  were  not,”  says  the  declaration. 

“Right  now,  there  are  bright  particu¬ 
lar  stars  shining  profitably  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  twilight — in  every  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  you  could  name. 

“Melon-cutting  will  !«  generally  in 
order  when  enough  other  firms  emulate 
their  stalwart  example,  and  compel  the 
record  sales  they  now  desire. 

“If  you  want  to  hasten  that  day  in 
your  case,  now  is  a  fine  time  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  idle  question,  ‘How’s  Business?’ 
with  ‘Where's  Business  ?'  ” 

Another  attempt  to  encourage  hesi¬ 
tant  business  men  to  renewed  efforts  was 
made  by  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan, 
advertising  agency,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  which  took  an  essay  written  by 
Macaulay  a  century  ago  for  the  body 
of  a  full-page  newspaper  advertisement 
in  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  “Es¬ 
say  on  Southey's  Colloquies  on  So¬ 
ciety,”  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
vieio  of  January.  1830,  described  how  the 
predictions  of  business  pessimists  at  every 
crisis  from  1640  on  had  been  followed 
by  advances  that  would  have  been 
amazing  to  earlier  days. 

“On  what  principle  is  it,”  asked  Ma¬ 
caulay,  “that  when  we  see  nothing  but 
improvement  behind  us  we  are  to  ex¬ 
pect  nothing  but  deterioration  before 
us?” 

The  agenej's  own  comment  was  that 


the  essay  “clearly  shows,  though  written 
100  years  ago,  that  our  best  times  are 
still  ahead  of  us.” 

The  agency  reports  having  received  a 
number  of  comments  and  requests  for 
reprints  of  the  advertisement.  Several 
papers  carried  editorials  based  on  it. 


STOCKHOLDERS  SUE 


Gillette  Minority  Group  Attacking, 
Act*  of  Board  of  Directors 

A  group  of  minority  stockholders  of 
the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Corporation 
have  filed  a  bill  in  equity  for  more  than 
$20,000,000  in  ^e  Massachusetts  Su¬ 
preme  court  against  the  directors  of  the 
company,  seeking  to  hold  the  directors 
liable  for  damages  of  $8,566,840  by  sale 
to  the  company  of  214,171  shares  of  its 
stock  at  an  allegedly  excessive  price 
and  impairment  of  its  capital  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $13,000,000.  The  case  was 
returnable  Nov.  7. 

It  is  understood  that  the  minority 
stockholders  do  not  want  to  prevent  the 
merger  of  the  Gillette- Autostrop  inter¬ 
ests  providing  this  can  be  accomplished 
without  in  any  way  ratifying  the  acts 
of  the  directors  which  are  complained 
of  in  the  bill. 


Oakes  Joins  Milwaukee  Agency 

Russell  E.  Oakes,  formerly  sales  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Silver  King 
Division  of  the  Waukesha  Mineral 
Water  Company,  has  joined  Klau-\*an 
I’ieter.son-Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Preceding  his  connection  with 
Silver  King  he  held  a  similar  position 
with  Thompson’s  Malted  Milk  Company. 


Mifflin  Products  to  J.  B.  Gray 

The  Mifflin  Chemical  Corporation, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  Mifflin 
Mouth  Wash,  Mifflin,  the  “national  rub- 
down.”  and  Mylin,  has  appointed  Jerome 
B.  Gray,  Philadelphia  advertising  agency, 
to  direct  its  advertising  account.  News¬ 
papers.  direct-mail,  street  cars,  and  out¬ 
door  advertising  will  be  u.sed. 


Agency  Staff  Aids  Jobless 

Employes  of  Erwin,  Wasely  &  Co., 
advertising  agency,  Chicago,  have  formed 
a  Chicago  Tribune  Good  Fellow  Club, 
with  the  entire  personnel  of  the  office 
enrolled.  A  check  for  $125  was  mailed 
to  the  Tribune. 

Releasing  Royal  Fabric  Copy 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  is  releasing  schedule  of  Royal 
Fabric  Company,  Corona,  N.  Y.,  on 
men’s  wear  copy.  Mail  order  and  agri¬ 
cultural  weekly  and  monthly  publications 
are  being  used. 


Newell-Emmett  Gets  Shattuck 

The  Newell-Emmett  Company.  New 
York  City  advertising  agency,  will  take 
charge  of  the  advertising  for  the  Frank 
G.  Shattuck  Company  of  Boston,  which 
operates  the  Schrafft  stores. 


and  it  ha.  been  a  real  succe...  leaving 


®he  Charles  ParflouieCo. 

.  Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building^  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


Bucken  Company  Appointed 

The  Buchen  Company,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Red  Top  Steel 
Post  Company  of  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  fence  posts,  pullers  and  drivers, 
to  handle  its  account.  L.  H.  Atkinson, 
vice-president'  and  sales  manager,  is  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  the  company. 
Farm  papers,  business  papers,  direct  mail 
and  dealer  helps  will  be  used. 


Two  Join  Toledo  Agency 

G.  U.  Loan,  formerly  sp<?cial  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  General  Outdoor  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  and  P.  S.  Murray, 
formerly  sales  manager  of  the  Le  Fere 
Forge  and  Machine  Company,  have 
joined  the  force  of  the  Sun  Advertising 
Company,  Toledo.  Stanwood  A.  Mor¬ 
rill  is  president  of  the  company. 


Now  Prof.  James  W.  Young 
James  W.  Young,  retired  executive  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  advertising  in  the  school  of 
commerce  and  administration  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


Leichter  Agency  Organized 

Jack  Leichter  has  organized  the 
Leichter  Company,  advertising  agency, 
with  headquarters  on  the  ninth  floor  of 
the  Commercial  Exchange  building,  Los 
.■\ngeles.  L.,ichter  previously  had  been 
in  publicity  work. 


Ben  Duffy  In  Los  Angeles 

B.  C.  Duffy,  an  executive  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  of  New 
York,  is  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los 
.■\ngeles  with  Mrs.  Duffy.  They  are 
taking  a  belated  summer  vacation  while 
Mr.  Duffy  recuperates  from  an  operation. 


Gets  Real  Estate  Account 

W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co.,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  of  Hendrick  &  McMen- 
amy.  Long  Island  real  estate  dealers,  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  1. 


Wooley  To  New  Post 

William  J.  Wooley,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Plumbing  and  Heat¬ 
ing  Industries  Bureau,  and  recently 
president  of  the  Wolff  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Thomas  M.  Bowers  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Chicago.  He  will  special¬ 
ize  in  plumbing  and  heating. 


Gingham  Girl  to  Use  Newspapers 

The  Boston  office  of  the  Pawley  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  will  handle  the  account  of  the 
Gingham  Girl  Company  of  America, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Newspapers  will 
figure  prominently  in  the  campaign. 


AD  TIPS 


D.  T.  Campbell.  Inc.,  222  West  Adams  street, 
rhit-HKo.  Ik  prviMiriiiK  a  list  of  newspapers  on 
Maniuette  (Vinent  Company,  Chicago. 

Ouenther-Bradford  .Company,  15  E.  Huron 
street,  Chicago.  Is  using  a  few  newspapers  on 
the  Automatic  Water  Filter  Company,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wisconsin. 

V.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Go.,  51  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Has  sei'ured  account  of  Hendrick 
Ac  McMenuiny,  real  estate.  Long  Island  (effec¬ 
tive  as  of  December  1). 

Hurja,  Chase  and  Hooker,  326  W.  Madison 
street,  Chicago.  Is  now  handling  the  account 
of  the  Choi‘olate  Products  Company,  Chicago. 

Klau-Van  Fietertom-Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc. , 
Commerce  building.  Milwaukee.  Has  secured 
account  of  the  Palmer  Products  Company, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Albert  L.  Lauer  Company,  75  E.  Wacker 
drive,  Chicago.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
l>o-Uay  I^tnp  Company,  Chicago. 

McCann-Erickson  Company,  010  S.  Michlgau 
avenue,  ('hii’ago.  Will  make  up  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  shortly  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana.  Also  adding  to  the  list  of  towns 
l»eing  used  on  Caiiipana  Company,  Batavia. 
Illinois. 

C.  J.  Ollendorf  Company,  75  E.  Wacker  drive, 
('hicago.  Will  do  some  advertising  on  the 
newly  acr|uir4Kl  account  of  the  Alfred  Johnson 
Skate  Company,  Chicago. 

Redfleld-Coupe.  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  Now  placing  account  for  the  Piso 
Company,  Warren  Pennsylvania. 

Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  6  N.  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  CliicHgo.  Is  making  up  a  new  list  of 
newspapers  on  Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  product  of 
Cmiahy  Packing  Company,  Chicago. 


THERE  IS 
A  DIFFERENCE 

between  the  chaff  of  opinion 
and  the  grain  of  fact 

The  consumer’s  habits,  preferences 
and  buying  power  alone  determine 
a  market’s  value  and  that  market’s 
ability  to  buy.  These  compose  the  grain 
of  fact  about  every  market — and  the 
grain  of  fact  can  be  revealed  only  by  an 
accurate  study  of  the  consumer. 

Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  has  special¬ 
ized  in  obtaining  facts  for  eleven  years, 
and  have,  during  that  period,  made 
nearly  a  half  million  personal  inter¬ 
views  in  over  eighty  markets. 

Knight  studies  deliver  the  grain  of 
fact  on  market  habits,  preferences,  and 
buying  power — completely  devoid  of 
anv  chaff  or  personal  opinion,  bias,  or 'T 
think  so’s.”  May  ive  submit  full  details? 

E>f  ER^OX  R.  KXIOHT.  Inc. 

(3erlifie^ ^Market  Siu^iei 

INDIANAPOLIS 

ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS  BUILDING 
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Meet 


fhe  best  known  child  in  Portland 


Anni 


me 

—a  daily  visitor 

in  3  out  of  4 

Portland  homes 


0  Your  0 

Sales  Message 
^  in  The  Journal  ^ 
0  reaches  0 

3  out  of  every  4 
O  Portland  homes  O 


HOUSANDS  of  Journal  Juniors  chuckle 
over  her  episodes.  Journal  mothers  and  Fathers,  too,  take 
a  peek  at  Orphan  Annie  as  they  read  their  favorite  newspaper. 
The  Journal  has  the  interest-creating  news,  the  entertaining  feat¬ 
ures  and  straight-thinking  editorials  that  Portlanders  prefer.  That’s 
why  In  27  years  The  Journal  has  jumped  to  first  place  in  Portland 
— reaching  thousands  more  daily  subscribers  in  the  Portland  ter¬ 
ritory — leading  all  other  papers  in  total  display  advertising. 

TJie  lOURNAL 

AFTERNOON  I  _  _ 

SUNDAY^  PORTLAND-OREGON 

READ  IN  THREE  OUT  OF  FOUR  HOMES 


E303 


Kepnsented  nationally  by 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 

2  West  45th  St.  New  York;  203  North  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago;  58  Sutter  St.  San  Francisco;  117  West  Ninth  St.  Los  Angeles;  1524  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia 

—  306  Journal  Bldg.  Portland  >  Seattle  Representative,  H.  R.  Ferriss,  3322  White  Bldg.— ■■ 
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>UR  OVN  VOI^ 

"  or  LetTbRS 


TONATHAN  SWIFT  as  a  man  and 
J  writer  who  hated  persons  and  things 
in  the  same  natural  manner  in  which 
most  people  love  them  is  the  picture 
Carl  \'an  Doren  gives  in  his  biography 
of  the  famous  pamphleteer,  published  by 
the  Viking  Press.  Whether  or  not  you 
have  read  “Gulliver’s  Travels,”  or  even 
care  to,  and  whether  or  not  you  are 
interested  in  the  political  intrigues  and 
horseplay  of  England  in  the  early 
1700’s,  you  will  like  this  book.  It  is 
an  excellent  biography,  economically, 
tensely,  lieautifully  written. 

The  words  Swift  used,  Mr.  Van 
Doren  writes,  “were  as  bayonets  to  a 
soldier,  verdicts  to  a  magistrate,  laws  to 
a  minister.”  They  usually  grew  out  of 
his  passionate  hatred  for  certain  persons 
or  customs,  which  hatred,  Mr.  Van 
Ekiren  remarks,  “was  no  more  disposed 
to  scrupulous  justice  than  another  man's 
love.”  His  writings  were  scattered  and 
random,  but  yet  he  was  raised  to  the 
first  rank  among  writers,  the  biographer 
observes,  because  of  “the  high  reach 
of  his  pride,  the  magnificance  of  his 
scorn.”  As  a  journalist,  he  “used  all 
his  skill  to  move  public  opinion  to 
political  action.” 

Mr.  Van  Doren  lets  Swift  tell  his  own 
story  from  its  inauspicious  beginning  to 
its  wretched  end.  Most  of  the  biog¬ 
rapher’s  pages  merely  clear  the  way 
for  his  subject's  bitter  pen,  and  are 
luminous  and  to  the  point.  The  biog¬ 
raphy  reads  along  so  easily  that  the 
reader  will  have  little  idea  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  industry  and  research  that 
must  necessarily  have  gone  into  its  mak¬ 
ing —  a  quality  which  speaks  most  elo¬ 
quently  of  its  excellence. — J.  W.  P. 

*  *  * 

^  H.  SPEXCEK,  publisher  of  the 
Xcn-ark  (O.)  Ad^'ocatc.  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form  his  observations 
made  on  a  recent  tour  around  the  world. 
The  material  was  originally  printed  in 
the  form  of  travel  letters  in  the  Advo¬ 
cate. 

The  book  was  published,  Mr.  Spencer 
says,  in  a  foreward,  for  the  benefit  of 
fellow-voyagers  who  have  asked  for 
back  numbers  of  the  Advocate,  but  its 
interest  is  not  confined  strictly  to  these. 
Mr.  Spencer's  observant  eye  and  facile 
pen  have  served  to  make  the  book  of 
general  interest.  His  selection  of  mate¬ 
rial  is  always  interesting,  and  his  obser¬ 
vations  timely  and  significant. 

The  book,  titled  “Around  the  World.” 
was  published  in  the  Advocate  plant.  It 
is  well  illustrated. — J.  W.  P. 

*  *  * 

A  NEWSPAPER  which  “did  not  wait 
-^until  its  city  was  made,  but  estab¬ 
lished  itself  upon  the  site,  and  helped  to 
make  the  city,”  was  the  Milwaukee  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  first  issued  on  July  14,  1836.  A 
description  of  the  founding  of  the  .■Xd- 
vertiser  opens  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie’s 
booklet  on  “Early  Printing  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,”  published  by  the  Wisconsin  Cuneo 
Press  as  a  good-will  piece. 

Daniel  H.  Richards,  founder  of  the 
Advertiser,  was  persuaded  to  visit  Mil¬ 
waukee — or  rather  the  site  of  Milwaukee, 
says  the  accurate  Mr.  McMurtrie — when 
he  visited  Chicago  in  the  latter  part  of 
1835  with  a  view  to  purchasing  the  Chi- 
caf/o  Democrat.  Deciding  that  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  location  “possessed  advantages 
superior  to  those  existing  at  Chicago,” 
he  went  to  New  York,  a  journey  of  18 
days,  to  buy  equipment,  and  set  up  his 
printing  plant  the  next  year. 

The  first  booklet  printed  in  Wisconsin 
territory  came  from  the  Advertiser  press. 
It  was  ‘  A  Catalogue  of  Plants  and 
Shells,  Found  in  the  Vicinity  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  on  the  West  Side  of  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan.” 

Pages  of  early  publications  are  repro¬ 
duced,  and  summaries  given  of  facts 
about  early  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications. 

“To  the  development  of  Milwaukee  the 


pioneer  printers  and  publishers  of  the 
community  made  no  inconsequential  con¬ 
tribution,”  writes  Mr.  McMurtrie.  “As 
a  few  hardy  pioneers  pushed  forward  the 
political  frontier,  the  printers  followed 
close  on  their  heels,  seconding  their  ef¬ 
forts  and  acting  as  efficient  promotion 
agents  in  broadcasting  the  special  advan¬ 
tages  offered  to  settlers  by  their  newly 
adopted  home.  They  brought  to  the 
community,  through  the  newspaper,  con¬ 
tact  with  the  outside  world ;  they  served 
the  needs  of  commerce  by  publishing  es¬ 
sential  information;  they  fostered  a  local 
patriotism  which  encouraged  further 
growth ;  and  last,  but  no  least,  they  ex¬ 
erted  one  of  the  earliest  cultural  influ¬ 
ences  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  frontier 
town." — R.  S.  M. 

*  *  * 

Mark  SULLIVAN’S  “Pre-War 
America,”  the  third  of  his  books 
on  “Our  Times :  The  United  States.” 
is  a  book  for  newspaper  men  to  cherish. 
For  in  surveying  this  country’s  events 
between  the  turn  of  the  century  and  our 
entrance  in  the  World  War,  the  author, 
himself  a  newspaper  man,  has  taken 
Page  One  of  a  thousand  newspapers  for 
a  starting  point  and  has  {rone  behind 
and  beyond  the  stories  in  a  thoroughly 
delightful,  careful,  and  entertaining 
fashion.  In  this  book  is  American 
journalism  lifted  to  a  new  high  level  of 
excellence. 

Most  of  the  first  part  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  the  Rwrsevelt  .Adminis¬ 
tration,  but  it'  isn’t  as  dull  as  that  infers. 
Mr.  Sullivan  hits  the  high  spots,  and  the 
spots  that  make  excellent  reading.  The 
scrapes  that  energetic  President  got  into, 
those  he  got  out  of,  his  fight  for  simpli¬ 
fied  spelling,  his  fight  against  the  nature- 
fakirs.  the  railroad  rate  fight,  his  amaz¬ 
ing  personality — all  are  grist  for  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  mill. 

Concerning  the  mileage  in  newspaper 
columns  that  were  w’ritten  about  the 
President,  Mr.  Sullivan  writes: 

RoosfvHt  asked  no  favors  from  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  did  not  request  their  attention, 
he  commanded  it.  .  The  heart  of  Roose¬ 
velt’s  method  was  to  inspire  headlines.  He 
was  the  6rst  public  man  to  realize  and  adapt 
himself  to  the  relative  ehhiiuf  of  the  power 
of  the  editorial  compared  to  the  news  dispatch 
and  the  cartoon,  the  first  to  have  a  technic  for 
Ketting  the  advantage  of  the  head  line.  .  . 

He  was  the  earliest  American  public  man 
to  grasp  the  syllogism  that  on  Sunday  all 
normal  business  and  most  other  activities 
are  suspended ;  that  Sunday  is  followed  by 
Monday ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  columns  of 
the  Monday  papers  present  the  minimum  of 
comi)etition  for  public  attention — whence  many 
of  the  public  statements,  epithets  and  maledic¬ 
tions  with  which  Roosevelt  conducted  his  fights 
were  timed  to  explode  in  the  {>ages  of  the 
Monday  morning  newspapers. 

The  cartoon  in  daily  papers  was  com¬ 
paratively  new,  Mr.  Sullivan  observes, 
and  “into  this  new  development,  Roose¬ 
velt.  with  his  incessant  activity,  fit  like 
a  Heaven-devised  engine.” 

Upon  the  inspiration  of  a  phrase  from  him 
(Mr.  Sullivan  writes)  cartoonists*  uencils 
swQn^  to  paper  like  a  needle  to  the  North, 


their  crayons  cavorting  like  kittens  in  an 
ecstacy  over  catnip.  His  teeth,  ^im  in  con¬ 
test  or  grinning  in  triumph,  were  Heaven-made 
for  the  cartoonist’s  art,  and  likewise  his  thick- 
lensed  glasses,  happily  adapted  to  portraying 
glaring  looks — his  whole  physical  make-up,  as 
well  as  his  temperament,  ideal  for  both  the 
subject  and  the  spirit  of  the  cartoonist’s 
technic. 

Mr.  Sullivan  recalls  the  story  of  Dr. 
Charles  Wardell  Stiles,  the  discovery  of 
hookworm  in  the  South  and  its 
eventual  eradication.  But  who  realizes 
that  it  was  a  newspaper  reporter’s  hap¬ 
hazard  coverage  of  a  speech  by  the 
eminent  doctor  that  made  this  mar¬ 
velous  medical  conquest  a  reality? 

The  doctor,  Mr.  Sullivan  relates, 
was  giving  an  address  before  a  zoologi¬ 
cal  society  in  Washington.  A  young 
man  in  the  front  row  was  apparently 
asleep.  The  doctor  was  telling  of  his 
convictions  that  the  Southerner  “poor 
white  trash”  were  not  inherently  lazy, 
that  they  were,  instead,  suffering  from 
a  parasite  that  was  sucking  their  vi¬ 
tality.  The  doctor  told  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  hookworm.  The  young 
man  was  suddenly  galvanized  into  ac¬ 
tion,  scratched  on  a  pad,  and  left,  the 
doctor  noting  his  departure  with  relief. 
He  went  on  with  his  speech. 

The  sleepy  young  man  was  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Nezv  York  Sun.  and  the  mis¬ 
leading  story  that  appeared  in  his  paper 
the  next  day  carried  the  head  “Germ 
of  Laziness  I'ound?”  and  the  fact  that 
the  doctor  had  discovered  the  germ  re¬ 
sponsible  for  “that  widespread  human 
failing,  human  indolence.” 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  subject  so 
adaptable  to  ridicule,  and  cartoonists, 
paragraphers  and  versifiers  certainly 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  The 
country  rocked  with  laughter,  and  the 
doctor  at  first  writhed  in  chagrin.  But 
as  it  happened,  this  publicity,  incom¬ 
plete  and  misleading  as  it  was,  was 


First  with  the  news' 
pictures. 
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what  he  needed  to  carry  on  his  fight. 
It  eventually  attracted  the  attention  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  The  expedition 
and  work  in  the  south  is  history. 

Mr.  Sullivan  notes  the  trend  in  styles 
from  the  time  that  Percy  Hammond, 
then  in  Chicago,  wrote  “the  human  knee 
is  a  joint  and  not  an  entertainment,” 
the  trend  in  popular  songs  and  ballads, 
the  drama  and  in  morals.  The  observa¬ 
tions  are  light,  but  none  the  less  search¬ 
ing  on  that  account.  The  illustrations 
are  profuse  and  excellently  selected. 
The  Ixjok  is  published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York. — ^J.  W.  P. 

V  *  * 

SILAS  BENT  in  the  November  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  traces  Chicago  racketeering 
back  to  the  circulation  wars  and  the 
strong-arm  methods  to  keep  the  Evening 
American  off  the  stands — and  to  get  it  on 
the  stands.  Bent  writes  of  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  as  rewrite  man  on  this  Hearst 
paper  in  1912,  and  this  background  gives 
extra  interest  to  his  discussion  of  Lingle’s 
murder  and  the  questions  “Must  reporters 
be  racketeers  to  get  the  news  coverage 
that  readers  expect?”  and  “How  close 
can  the  reporter  be  to  his  underworld 
news  sources  and  still  be  true  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  and  his  own  standards?” — R.  W. 
*  «  « 

C*  DWARD  DEAN  SULLIVAN,  New 
"  York  and  Chicago  reporter,  whose 
“Rattling  the  Cup  on  Chicago  Crime” 
was  recently  published,  lias  written  an¬ 
other  book  on  Chicago,  “Chicago  Sur¬ 
renders”,  published  by  the  Vanguard 
Press,  New  York. — D.  K.  VV. 

*  *  ♦ 

MATEEL  HOWE  FARNHAM, 
daughter  of  Ed  Howe,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Globe,  is 
the  author  of  a  novel  “Wild  Beauty”, 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. — 
D.  K.  W. 


LIFE  h 

so  pleasant 

None  of  us  want  it  interrupted 
by  ill  health.  Yet  tuberculosis 
does  not  consult  its  victims.  Con¬ 
stant  and  persistent  warfare  must  be 
waged  against  this  enemy  of  health 
and  happiness. 

Every  dollar  you  invest  in  Christ¬ 
mas  Seals  is  spent  for  defense  against 
tuberculosis  —  for  prevention 
through  education,  for  nurses  for 
the  sick,  for  health  of  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Protect  the  health  of  your 
community — your  family — so  that 
life  may  continue  to  be  a  joy. 

THE  NATIONAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FIGHT  TUBERCULOSIS 
^  with 

CHRISTMAS  SEALS 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HEALTH  TO  ALL  ( 
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Appreciations 

The  following  are  a  few 
typical  names  from  the 
many  well-known  Ameri¬ 
can  firms  whose  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  express  their  keen 
appreciation  of  “Sell  to 
Britain  Through  ‘The 
Daily  Mail’”: 


Anglo-American  Oil  Com¬ 
pany 

Bristol-Myers  Company 

Colgate- Palmolive- Peet 
Company 

CiDAHY  Packing  Company 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Erwin,  W’asey  &  Company 

Fisk  Tire  Company 

Frigidaire  Company 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

Hoover  Company 

Hudson  Essex  Motors 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Company 

J.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany 


A  Complete  Guide  to 
the  Briti§h  Market 


2/0  PAGES  OF  FACTS 
AND  nOFIRES 


Kraft  Cheese  Company 

H.  K.  McCann  Company 

New  York  Times 

Parker  Pen  Company 

Pepsodent  Company 

Pond’s  Extract  Company 

Scholl  Meg.  Company 

Stetson  Hats 

United  States  Shipping 
Board 

Merchants'  Fleezt  Cor¬ 
poration 

Vacuum  Oil  Company 
Etc.,  Etc. 


t. 


The  first  analytical  survey  of  the  entire  British  market 
has  been  carried  out  and  published  in  book  form  by 
The  Daily  Mail,  Packed  with  tabulated  facts  and 
figures,  maps,  diagrams,  charts  and  tables,  it  can  only 
be  looked  upon  as  the  standard  work  on  organized 
selling  in  Great  Britain.  American  manufacturers 
seeking  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  nation-wide  demand 
for  their  brands  in  the  British  market  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically  will  find  this  volume  of  incalculable  value. 

Yours  on  Request 

A  copy  of  “Sell  to  Britain  Through  ‘The  Daily  Mail’  ”  will 
be  sent  upon  request  by  an  executive  on  his  letterhead. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to 

Tbe  American  Representative 

THE  DAILY  MAIL 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City,  X.  Y. 

British  Hea(l(|uarters :  XorthclifTe  House, 

London,  ICC.  4,  England. 


y 
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EUROPEAN  NEWSPRINT 
GAINS  IN  JAPAN 


Undercells  Domestic  Producers  Who 
Charge  Scandinarian  Dumping — 
20  Per  Cent  of  Consump¬ 
tion  Now  Imported 


Tokyo,  Oct.  21. — The  use  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  newsprint  by  the  Japanese  press 
has  increased  until  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  dailies  having  a  circulation  of 
more  than  5,000  copies  a  day  are  de¬ 
pending  upon  supplies  from  Europe,  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  publishers  inform  the 
United  Press. 

Scandinavian  newsprint  is  selling  in 
the  local  market  at  a  price  of  around 
four  yen  per  “ren”  (approximately  $4.45 
per  hundred)  and  the  Japanese  product 
averages  about  50  sen  per  “ren”  higher 
(about  $5  per  hundred).  No  system  of 
fixed  prices  prevails,  however,  and 
prices  are  largely  a  matter  of  bargaining 
between  local  importers,  who  represent 
the  Scandinavian  manufacturers,  and 
Japanese  buyers. 

The  Japan  newsprint  trust — the  Oji 
and  Fuji  mills — is  conducting  a  strenuous 
propaganda  against  the  imported  product, 
charging  buyers  with  violation  of  the 
“buy-at-home’  campaign  fostered  by  the 
government.  Publishers  allege  also  that 
they  have  been  threatened  with  harsh 
treatment  if  the  European  supply  fails 
and  they  are  forced  to  fall  back  on  the 
home  product.  Salesmen  for  the  Japan 
mills,  they  assert,  have  w’arned  them  con¬ 
tinually  that  European  manufacturers  are 
merely  dumping  a  surplus  in  the  Orien¬ 
tal  market,  and  will  raise  prices  sharply 
when  this  surplus  is  exhausted. 

leading  Tokyo  dailies  depending  on 
imported  newsprint  include  the  Ilocht 
Shimhun  (morning  and  afternoon)  which 
claims  a  circulation  of  more  than  400,000 
a  day.  the  Kokumin,  the  Jiji  and  the 
Chugai  .*ihogyo.  as  well  as  smaller 
sheets.  The  capital’s  two  greatest  dailies, 
the  Xichi  XUIti  and  the  Asahi,  as  well 
as  the  great  Osaka  dailies — Osaka  Maini- 
chi  and  Osaka  Asahi — still  are  using 
Japanese  newsprint,  obtaining  a  favor¬ 
able  price  because  of  contracts  for  the 
huge  quantities  used  for  their  great  cir¬ 
culations.  The  Osaka  Mainichi  claims 
a  circulation  of  more  than  1.200.000  a 
day.  the  Asahi  nearly  a  million,  and  the 
Toyko  Xichi  Xichi  around  800.000  a  day. 
There  are  no  big  Sunday  editions,  how¬ 
ever.  and  the  daily  editions  are  much 
smaller  than  tho.se  of  Western  news¬ 
papers.  Japanese  afternoon  editions  are 
usually  four  or  six  pages  and  morning 
editions  from  eight  to  16.  The  pages, 
too.  are  smaller  than  the  average  page  in 
a  standard  size  Occidental  newspaper. 

There  are  about  100  daily  newspapers 
in  Japan  with  a  circulation  of  4.000  or 
more  a  day. 

It  is  understood  in  local  newspaper 
circles  that  the  financial  aid  extended  by 
the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  Foreign 
Office  to  the  government-subsidized  news 
agency  will  be  reduced  this  year  by  20 
per  cent  in  the  interest  of  economy.  In¬ 
telligence  Bureau  has  subsidized  this 


j  The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


news  agency  for  years  from  its  so-called 
secret  fund,  according  to  Tokyo  news¬ 
paper  men.  The  subsidy  was  cut  last 
year  by  10  per  cent  to  360,000  yen  (about 
$180,000)  and  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
will  be  cut  an  additional  20  per  cent. 


“BUY  NOW’’  CAMPAIGNS 
INTERSTATE  TOPIC 

Interstate  Advertising  Managers*  As¬ 
sociation  Meets  in  Norristown,  Pa. 

— Find  Campaigns  Are  Profit¬ 
able  to  Newspapers 

The  benefits  of  “Buy  Xow”  newspaper 
campaigns  were  outlined  to  members  of 
the  Interstate  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  at  their  meeting  in  Xorris- 
town.  Pa.,  Xov.  10,  by  W.  J.  Miller, 
vice-president  of  the  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tising  Corporation,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
the  principal  speaker. 

Other  speakers  included  John  Dyer, 


business  manager,  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Tinu's-Herald .  who  welcomed  the  adver¬ 
tising  managers ;  William  Shannon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Merchants  Bureau  of  the 
Norristown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
J.  Schwartz,  Pennsylvania  field  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Meyer  Both  Company 
of  Chicago. 

During  the  round  table  discussion  it 
developed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
daily  newspapers  represented  were  al¬ 
ready  profiting  by  “Buy  Now”  cam¬ 
paigns  and  it  was  the  concensus  that 
Christmas  advertising  would  “measure 
up”  and,  furthermore,  that  there  was 
every  indication  that  1931  would  prove 
a  profitable  year. 

Xew  officers  will  be  elected  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association  Jan.  10  in 
Philadelphia. 

Present  officers  are ;  David  Knipe, 
Lansdalc  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Re  farter, 
president:  C.  E.  Stoneback,  IVest  Ches¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Loeal  Daily  News,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  John  T.  Wagner,  Fottstoxsni  (Pa.) 


Morning  News,  secretary;  C.  L.  Mcll- 
vaine,  Bridgeton  (N.J.)  Evening  News, 
treasurer. 

Gordon  Kite,  Norristown  Times-Her- 
ald,  and  Harry  Peterman,  Norristown 
Register,  were  the  hosts  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  meeting. 


RECALLS  OLD  DAYS 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Writer  Ha*  Series  on 
Bygone  Occurrence* 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  been 
running  a  daily  feature  “Stories  of  Old 
Brooklyn,”  written  by  Maurice  E.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  of  the  staff. 

The  articles  have  been  about  many  of 
the  prominent  families  of  days  past,  the 
old  homesteads,  pioneer  taverns,  land¬ 
marks  and  the  founding  of  now  ancient 
institutions,  and  some  stories  concerning 
personalities  who  were  big  factors  in 
the  making  of  the  city. 

Mr.  McLoughlin  has  been  with  the 
Eagle  since  1909. 


?  ISN’T  IT  ODD  ? 


Vo.  1 


Indians  Produced  the  Irish  Potato 

By  Dr.  Frank  Thone 


Isn’t  it  (k1(1  that  the  ]M)tato  should  have 
descended  from  an  ancestral  vegetable  no  big¬ 
ger  than  a  green  walnut  and  almost  as  bitter! 

The  “Irish”  ])otato,  as  probably  everylxidy 
know's  nowadays,  is  really  an  Indian  jxdato, 
and  originated  in  the  Andean  highlands,  where 
the  dark-.skinned  subjects  of  the  Incas  built 
terraced  garden  plots  like  steps  on  the  sides 
of  steej)  mountains  that  seem  to  climb  almost 
to  heaven  itself. 

'I'he  most  jirimitive  tyi)es  of  potato,  still  found 


growing  wild  in  the  Peruvian  highlands,  are 
wretched  little  nubbins — round,  hard  little  lumps, 
too  hitter  to  eat.  How  the  original  cultivators 
came  to  choose  these  it  is  difficult  to  guess. 
They  must  have  had  hardy  palates,  or  else  they 
must  have  known  some  way  of  cooking  the  ill 
flavor  out  of  these  ill-favored  vegetables. 

Perhaps  they  chanced  ujjon  some  of  these 
aboriginal  jxjtatoes  that  were  a  little  bigger  or 
somewhat  sweeter  than  the  rest.  Then,  having 
sampled  ( incomplete  ) 


This  incomplete  article  is  the  first  illustrated  “Isn’t  It  Odd”  produced  by  Science  Service.  Tliougli 
tliis  feature  has  Ixen  issued  weekly  for  five  years,  text  alone  has  been  released  heretofore. 

.Amusing  illustrations  by  Elizal)eth  GtKxlwin,  staff  artist,  will  accompany  each  piece  of  copy  by  Dr.  Frank 
Thone.  I’sc  “Isn't  It  Odd”  in  your  Sunday  paper  or  your  weekly  school  page  and  he  delighted  with  the  reader 
interest  that  results. 

May  we  send  you  “Isn’t  It  Odd"  on  a  till  forbid  basis?  If  so,  just  wire 
us  collect  and  we  shall  rush  matrix  and  copy  to  you  special  delivery. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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LEADERSHIP 

LINOTYPE 


IS  EARNED- 
EARNS  IT 


In  every  industry  the  top  or¬ 
ganization  maintains  its  position  by 
staying  ahead,  by  anticipating  needs, 
by  its  unceasing  technical  research, 
planning  and  performance. 

So  with  Linotype.  Since  the  first 
machine  cast  the  first  slug,  the  Lino¬ 
type  organization  has  never  ceased 
its  development  efforts.  Everything 
that  has  been  learned  in  almost  a  half 
century’s  experience  in  machinecom- 
position  throughout  the  entire  world 
is  in  the  present  machine. 

No  problem  is  evaded.  No  compro¬ 
mise  has  been  sought.  The  Linotype 
contains  no  makeshifts — nothing  is 
omitted  from  it  that  will  increase 
production  for  the  employer,  or  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  for  the  operator. 

The  Linotype  is  so  simple  and  so 
soundly  constructed,  that  men  in 
Siberia  and  Siam,  in  Africa  and  the 
South  Seas,  can  operate  it  without 


trouble.  They  need  not  be  near  me¬ 
chanical  assistance — their  machines 
need  no  coaxing  or  wheedling.  They 
run  right  because  they  have  been 
built  right — and  they  keep  on  run¬ 
ning  day  in,  day  out,  year  in,  year  out 
for  the  same  good  reason. 

Linotype  has  not  forgotten  its  early 
principle  of  looking  after  the  single 
machine  in  the  smallest  plant.  The 
Company  has  never  made  a  sale  and 
forgotten  the  user.  That  is  why  there 
are  Linotype  agencies  in  every  part  of 
the  world  prepared  to  deliver  service 
to  users  whenever  they  need  it. 

These  policies  are  real  and  vital  to 
Linotype,  and  just  as  much  a  part  of 
the  organization  as  its  factories  and 
its  men.  Leadership  in  machine  com¬ 
position  has  come  to  Linotype  through 
preparation  and  performance.  It  will 
stay  with  Linotype  for  the  same 
excellent  reasons. 


C^Ll  NOT  YPE 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY.  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEW  ORLEANS  ☆  ☆  ☆  ☆  ☆  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED.  TORONTO.  CANADA 
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ADVERTISE  NOW  FOR  QUICK  RECOVERY, 
FORMER  A.N.A.  CHIEF  ADVISES 

During  1921  Depression,  Prosperity  Rewarded  First  the 
Firms  Which  Did  Not  Drop  Advertising, 

Guy  C.  Smith  Declares 


The  advantages  of  advertising  now  and 
the  necessity  for  regular  and  repeated 
advertising  have  been  set  forth  by  Guy  C. 

Smith,  director  _ 

of  advertising  and 
research,  Libby, 

McNeill  &  Libby 
Chicago,  in  a 
discussion  of  the 
present  depressed 
condition  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Smith,  a 
former  president 
of  the  .\ssocia- 
tion  of  National 
Advertisers,  was 
one  of  the  first 
advertisers  to  jom  Smith 

the  chorus  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  media  have  been 
shouting  for  months,  “Now  is  the 
Time  to  .Advertise.” 

“Not  long  ago,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “I 
studied  some  statistics  for  1921  and  1922 
(a  period  of  major  depression)  which 
made  a  comparison  of  the  success  of  sev¬ 
eral  companies  that  continued  to  adver¬ 
tise  heavily  during  that  period  with 
other  companies  that  cut  their  adver¬ 
tising  substantially.  These  figures  clear¬ 
ly  indicate  that  those  companies  which 
continued  their  advertising  program 
brought  their  business  back  to  normal 
condition  much  sooner  than  those  which 
cut  down  on  the  advertising  program. 

“If  advertising  produces  sales  at  any 
time,  there  is  a  much  greater  need  to 
use  it  at  a  time  when  sales  are  hard  to 
get'.  Even  in  normal  times  producers 
and  manufacturers  must  keep  their  com¬ 
modities  constantly  before  the  attention 
of  the  consumer.  To  combat  successfully 
those  everpresent  human  elements,  pro¬ 
crastination  and  pre-occupation,  adverfis- 
ing  must  be  regular  and  repeated.  The 
necessity  for  regularity  and  repetition  is 
even  more  urgent  when  there  exists  the 
additional  element  of  cautious  marketing. 

“There  are  certain  specific  advantages 
to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  advertise 
during  perils  such  as  this.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  less  advertising  competi¬ 
tion  at  a  time  like  the  present.  Com¬ 
parison  of  the  figures  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1929  and  1930  reveals  news¬ 
paper  space  devoted  to  advertising  has 
been  cut  down  ten  per  cent.  Automotive 
advertising  has  been  cut  down  2,t  per 
cent;  financial  advertising  fifteen  per¬ 
cent  ;  retail  advertising  eight'  per  cent. 
Magazine  and  outdoor  advertising  has 
shown  a  decline. 

“When  business  lags,  one  of  the  first 
retrenchments  is  in  the  advertising.  And 
it  is  obvious  that  in  times  of  poor  busi¬ 
ness  the  only  way  a  company  can  reduce 
its  advertising  expense  is  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  it  or  stop  advertising  alto¬ 
gether.  Oddly  enough,  there  is  no 


tendency  toward  the  reduction  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  rates  or  service  during  a 
peri^  when  the  trend  of  all  other  costs 
is  downward.  A  manufacturer  today 
can  buy  his  raw  materials  for  less  money 
yet  he  must  pay  the  same  rates  for  ad¬ 
vertising  space  and  service.  Because  of 
this  fact  it  naturally  follows  that  many 
companies  through  force  of  circumstances 
must  reduce  the  amount  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  period  of  depression  such  as 
this. 

“Necessity  does,  probably,  account  for 
most  of  the  reduction  this  year  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage.  Nevertheless,  this  does  not 
in  any  way  contradict  the  theory  that  if 
it  is  at  all  possible  to  advertise,  indus¬ 
tries  are  likely  to  find  it  well  worth  while 
to  continue  their  advertising  programs  at 
a  normal  level. 

“Another  advantage  of  advertising 
now  is  that'  ‘this  is  the  time  to  buy.’  The 
market  is  flooded  with  commodities  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Not  bargains  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  new  merchandise. 


minus  the  inflated  prices  usually  applied 
to  new  merchandise.  The  products  of 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  for  instance  are 
substantially  reduced  in  price.  Some  of 
them  are  the  lowest  they  have  ever  been. 

“What  more  effective  force,  then,  could 
be  found  to  counteract  that  element  of 
cautious  marketing  characteristic  of  such 
a  period  as  this,  than  the  advertising  of 
new  merchandise  at  new  low  prices?  .It 
is  a  spur  to  thrift,  a  challenge  to  parsi¬ 
mony. 

“It  is  generally  considered  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  public  still  has  plenty 
of  money  to  spend  and  that  the  slowing 
down  in  buying  has  been  for  so-called 
psychological  reasons  rather  than  any 
lack  of  purchasing  power. 

“For  this  reason  a  well  directed  ad¬ 
vertising  message  pointing  out  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  buying  goods  economically 
is  quite  likely  to  call  forth  a  substantial 
buying  response.” 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  has  increased 
the  advertising  program  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  and  a  further  increase  is 
plann^  for  1931.  The  results  already 
obtained  point  out  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy,  officials  say. 

ADDS  BOOK  COLUMN 

The  Waterloo  (la.)  Sutiday  Tribune, 
has  added  a  book  column.  “What  To 
Read  in  Books,”  prepared  by  Della 
Frances  Northev. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  HONORED 

Oregon  Mountain  Pa»t  Named  for  the 
Late  Albert  Hawkins 

The  national  geographic  board  of  sur¬ 
veys  and  maps  has  notified  Major  John 
D.  Guthrie,  assistant  regional  forester  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  that  a  petition  signed  by 
himself  and  eight  others  of  the  board  for 
the  naming  of  a  nass  high  in  the  Wal¬ 
lowa  mountains  of  Oregon  "“Hawkins 
Pass”  in  honor  of  .Albert  Hawkins,  for 
many  years  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Portland  Oregonian,  had  been  granted 
and  that  all  maps  and  surveys  made  in 
the  Wallowa  region  adjacent  to  the  pass 
will  carry  the  name  “Hawkins  Pass.” 

The  action  was  taken  in  view  of  Mr. 
Hawkins  intense  interest  in  the  Wallowa 
country  and  his  knowledge  of  its  history. 
Mr.  Hawkins  died  May  8,  1930. 

ALIENS  TO  BE  SPECIFIED 

In  line  with  campaigns  to  reduce  il¬ 
literacy  and  the  drug  traffic  in  the 
United  States,  editors  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  have  been  instructed  by  William 
Randolph  Hearst  to  specify  in  all  crime 
stories  whether  the  per.sons  involved 
are  aliens  or  naturalized  citizens  and  if 
they  are  drug  addicts.  In  the  case  of 
naturalization  the  stories  are  to  tell 
when  and  where  the  person  was  given 
citizenship  papers. 


We  Wish  to  Announce 
The  Appointment  of 


John  B.  Woodward,  Inc 


As  National  Advertising 
Representatives  of 
The  News  and  The  Journal 


C/on^pIete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 
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LESLIE  BEATON 
Art  Department 
New  York 


BERNARD  S.  COGAN 
AMiatant  Account  Repreaentative 
New  York 


ROBERT  F.  BAGG 
Account  RepreaentatiTe 
New  York 


ERNEST  DONOHL’E 
Manager  Traffic  Department 
New  York 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 

Advertising 


Is  part  of  your  advertising 
done  in  the  trade  press? 


Xhere  is  a  department  of  this  business  that 
gives  its  entire  time  and  effort  to  the  trade  and 
technical  advertising  of  national  advertisers. 

It  is  familiar  with  manufacturing  and  selling 
conditions  in  some  sixty-eight  fields  of  industry. 

Last  year,  as  a  matter  of  actual  record, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  placed 
more  advertising  in  trade  and  technical  papers 
than  any  other  national  agency. 

Some  of  these  campaigns  were,  doubtless, 
directed  to  people  that  you  are  also  trying  to 
sell.  We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  specimen  proofs 
of  such  advertisements. 


CURTISS  G.  NOBLE 
Account  RcprcscntatiTC 
Minneapolis 


ANNK  VESELY 
Accounting  Department 
JV-  ic  York 


J\MES  He  GRAVES 
AMi»tant  Account  Representative 
Now  York 


ALAN  WARD 
Writer 

Huffato 
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1  CHARACTER  OF  “VOX  POP”  | 
HAS  CHANGED  \ 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


Many  people  object  to  the  practice 
of  most  newspapers  —  and  most  maga¬ 
zines,  for  that  matter — of  “jumping'’ 
front  page  stories  to  an  inside  i)age. 
Their  idea  would  be  to  start  the  most 
important  story  —  meaning  the  one  in 
which  they  themselves  hanoen  to  be 
most  interested — in  the  first  column  of 
the  first  page  and  let  it  run;  then  the 
article  next  in  importance,  and  so  on. 
The  suggestions,  of  course,  are  well- 
meant.  but  there  are  physical,  mechanical 
and  economic  limitations  with  which 
newspapers  have  to  deal  which  prevent 
such  make-up. 

Then  there  are  earnest  folk  who  “re¬ 
gret  that  a  great  newspaper  should 
dignify  the  utterances  of  a  blatherskite 
like  Senator  Kerboom  by  giving  them 
space  in  its  columns,”  and  this  at  a  time 
when,  for  once  in  his  public  life. 
Senator  Kerboom  may  have  something 
worth  printing. 

.\nd  si)eaking  of  senators  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  generally,  they  are  produc¬ 
tive  of  many  letters  to  the  editor,  mostly 
indignant.  It  is  odd  how  we  elect  men 
to  public  office  and  then  find  fault  with 
almost  everything  they  do.  Not  that  they 
do  not  do  a  lot  to  find  fault  with,  speak¬ 
ing  as  one  of  the  hardboiled.  Also,  gov¬ 
ernment  officials — national,  state  and  mu¬ 
nicipal — are  no  backward  letter-writers 
themselves.  The  newspapers  do  not  get 
letters  direct  from  Presidents  and 
crowned  heads,  but  they  do  get  commu¬ 
nications  from  secretaries,  ministers, 
consuls  general  and  whatnot  that  have 
all  the  authority  of  official  documents  un¬ 
less  the  reaction  indicates  to  officialdom 
the  inadvisability  of  considering  them  as 
such. 

Then  there  is  the  great  and  glorious 
company  of  cranks.  One  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  number  of  different 
phobias  there  are  in  the  world  until  he 
sits  in  at  a  letters-to-the-editor  desk. 
There  are,  for  example,  the  religious 
ones.  That  six  hundred  odd  page  letter 
referred  to  above  was  from  one  of  these, 
so  far  as  I  could  make  it  out.  The  same 
jterson  also  sent  two  others,  one  of  300 
and  one  of  160  pages.  The  latter  began 
on  the  first  page  of  a  tablet,  ran  through 
to  the  last  page,  then  the  pad  was  turned 
over  and  the  letter  continued  from  the 
reverse  of  the  last  page  to  the  back  of 
the  first,  where  it  ended  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  because  there  was  no  more 
paper.  All  three  bore  a  crudely  outlined 
cross  at  the  top,  surrounded  by  a  ribbon 
on  which  w’as  printed  “BEWARE  !  BE¬ 
WARE  !  !  BEWARE  !  !  !”  It  would 
be  comforting  to  know  what  was  coming, 
if  anv'thing. 

Three  letters  were  received  within 
three  weeks,  setting  three  separate  dates, 
near  at  hand,  for  the  “Second  Coming.” 

About  three  times  a  year  an  inmate  of 
an  insane  asylum  in  the  Middle  West 
writes  in  to  say  that  he  is  being  held  in 
confinement  without  cause,  but  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  statements  in  the  letters 
indicate  plainly  that  the  authorities  are 
acting  wisely. 

A  person  down  in  Florida  writes  in 
about  every  three  months  to  predict  a 
tropical  hurricane  on  a  definite  date,  the 
information  being  based  on  a  “warning 
from  on  high.”  I  checked  up  on  a  few 
of  them,  but  they  did  not  pan  out.  A 
year  or  two  ago  one  wrote  that  on  a 
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given  date  the  Woolworth  and  Equitable 
buildings  and  the  Stock  Exchange  would 
collapse  into  the  subway  and  “block 
traffic.”  He  advised  habitual  subway 
travelers  to  use  some  other  means  ot 
transportation  on  that  day. 

Reading  the  Book  of  Job,  one  wrote, 
would  cure  corns  and  headaches.  He  had 
tried  it  himself.  An  infusion  of  dan¬ 
delion  roots  mixed  with  the  water  in 
which  beets  had  been  boiled  was  ad¬ 
vanced  as  a  specific  cure  for  tuberculosis 
and  cancer.  Also,  it  has  been  averred, 
we  could  select  much  more  competent 
government  officials  of  all  kinds  if  we 
would  all  get  together  and  read  the  Bible 
and  let  inspiration  thus  gained  guide  us 
in  making  the  choice. 

It  must  not  be  gathered  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  all  letters  to  the  editor  are 
inconsequential  and  unfit  for  publication. 
That  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Most 
of  the  letters  for  which  space  can  be 
provided  have  to  be  cut  down  in  length 
and  this  sometimes  arouses  the  ire  of 
the  writers. 

I  shall  always  treasure  the  memory  of 
a  letter  from  an  instructor  in  one  of  the 
eastern  universities  which  followed  the 
publication  of  a  very  much  edited  com¬ 
munication  from  him.  He  regretted  that 
we  had  found  it  necessary  to  “cut”  him 
and  then,  as  I  mentally  braced  myself 
for  the  Mast',  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
was  writing  not  to  complain,  but  to  com¬ 
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pliment  whoever  handled  the  copy  “on 
the  consummate  art  with  which  the  cut¬ 
ting  was  accomplished.”  Not  many  peo¬ 
ple  do  that;  in  fact,  he  is  the  only  one 
in  my  experience. 

There  was  one  other  letter  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  character  that  was  rather  amusing. 
No  metropolitan  newspaper  objects  to 
printing  letters  disagreeing  with  or  dis¬ 
approving  of  its  editorial  policy,  but 
writers  of  such  letters  frequently  adopt 
a  truculent  tone  and  usually  close  with 
the  remark,  “Of  course,  you  won’t  dare 
to  print  this,  but  I’ve  had  my  say,”  or 
words  to  that  effect.  We  printed  such 
a  letter,  omitting  the  last  sentence,  of 
course,  both  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and 
of  sparing  the  writer’s  feelings,  and  the 
next  day  we  received  as  nice  a  letter  of 
apology  and  thanks  as  a  newspaper  could 
desire  to  get.  But  not  many  correspond¬ 
ents  do  that,  either. 


HEADS  A.P.  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

Brian  Bell,  on  Nov.  8  was  made  chief 
of  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  He  has  been  with  the 
Associated  Press  for  six  years  with 
headquarters  at  New  York  and  “at 
large,”  having  covered  the  Scopes  trial 
in  'Tennessee  and  the  Stillman- Wilson 
wedding  in  the  backwoods  of  Quebec. 
Much  of  Bell's  work  at  Los  .Angeles  will 
consist  in  handling  sports  stories. 


PAPER  STOPS  PHOTO  RACKET 


Denver  Pott  Faltely  Represented  as 
Compiling  Children’s  Picture  Contest 

Arrested  for  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses,  on  complaint  of  the 
Denver  Post,  Donnalee  Beall,  sales  agent 
for  a  large  Denver  photograph  studio, 
recently  was  given  a  suspended  jail 
sentence. 

Miss  Beall  admitted  having  obtained 
more  than  $200  from  Denver  mothers 
in  connection  with  sales  of  contracts  in 
a  “children’s  photograph  contest,”  which 
she  falsely  represented  was  sponsored  by 
the  Denver  Post  and  a  Denver  radio 
broadcasting  station,  KLZ. 

She  told  her  victims,  most  of  whom 
were  not  able  to  spare  the  money,  that 
the  names  of  their  children  would  be 
broadcast'  and  their  photographs  would 
be  printed  in  a  special  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Post.  The  Post-KLZ 
Children’s  Radio  Club  has  a  large 
membership. 

Miss  Beall  is  26  years  old  and  pretty. 
She  had  been  working  the  “racket” 
nearly  two  months,  she  admitted. 


LEE  AGENCY  GETS  ACCOUNT 

Tlie  Wilson  H.  Lee  Advertising 
.Agency,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  to  direct 
the  account  of  the  Malleable  Iron  Fit¬ 
tings  Company  of  Branford,  Conn. 


Remember  ^way 

when— 
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OPEN  CRACKER  BARRELS  STOOD  IN  FRONT  OF  GROCERY  COUNTERS  ? 


inviting  dust,  staleness — and  often  sly 
sampling?  And  were  they  not  also  the  days 
when,  for  want  of  adequate  refrigeration, 
fast  transportation  and  quick  turnover,  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation's  meat  supply 
was  cured  in  dry  salt  or  in  brine  and  shipped 
in  barrels  or  boxes?  During  much  of  the 
year  salty-tasting  meat  was  inevitable. 

These  old-fashioned  methods  offered  no 
opportunity  for  branding  or  attractive  pack¬ 
aging.  There  was  no  labeling  to  denote  the 
grade  of  the  product  or  to  place  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  quality.  ^*As  is"  was  both  the 
selling  and  the  buying  rule. 

As  transportation  and  refrigeration  facil¬ 
ities  grew,  it  became  feasible  for  meat  pack¬ 
ers  to  adapt  their  business  to  the  public's 
growing  desire  to  purchase  in  smaller  quan¬ 
tities  and  at  more  frequent  inter\’als.  Imme¬ 
diately  they  were  able  to  put  out  a  product 
that  was  milder  and  better  flavored;  and 
ready-to-serve  or  ready-to-cook  meats  in 
sanitai*}'  packages,  with  the  packers'  brands 
thereon,  became  popular. 


These  changes  in  manufacturing  and  in 
buying  practices  have  been  reflected  through 
the  entire  merchandising  structure  of  the 
modem  meat-packing  business.  The  old- 
time  salty  slab  of  “sow-belly"  is  little  more 
than  a  memory.  Replacing  it  in  millions  of 
instances  is  a  mild,  sugar-cured  bacon, 
sliced  and  neatly  arranged  in  an  attractive 
Armour -labeled  individual  package.  An 
Armour  Star  Ham  comes  wrapped  in  three 
different  kinds  of  paper— one  acting  as  an 
absorbent,  another  as  a  grease-proof,  and 
the  third  being  a  high-grade  vegetable 
parchment  outside  covering  carrying  an  at¬ 
tractive  label.  The  label  voices  the  new 
Armour  and  Company's  acceptance  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  satisfactory  product  and 
an  eflicient  service  to  the  American  public. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  today's  expertly  cured, 
tasty  and  attractive  Armour  packaged 
meats  to  their  primi¬ 
tive  salt-covered  pro¬ 
totypes  of  the  cracker- 
barrel  days.  -  -  President 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  m  COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 


420  Lexingtoo  Avenue,  New  York 


THE 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

Gets  an  Increased  Number 
of  Readers  Since  Changing 
to  the  Legible  Intertype 
IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 


(Thr  (Cittriunnti  tuqiiirrr 

One  of  the  Wonid  s  Greatest  Newspapers 


Mr.  F.  A.  Hill, 
Interlype  Corporation 
Chicago,  111. 


Dear  Mr.  Hill 


An  amazingly  large  number  of 
Enquirer  readers  took  time  and  pains  to  write 
to  the  publisher  expressing  pleasure  In  and 
approval  of  the  adoption  of  Ideal  News  Type. 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  Enquirer  readers  who  didn't 
trouble  to  write  were  just  as  greatly  pleased  as 
those  who  did. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  one  of  America's  Great  Neu  s papers, 
changed  to  Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  during  July,  1930.  The 
three  letters  shown  on  this  page  indicate  what  the  change  has 
meant  to  the  General  Manager,  the  Business  Manager  and  the 
Composing  Room  Superintendent. 


Then,  there  is  probably  added 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  adopting  a  clean,  legible 
dress,  in  the  increased  number  of  Enquirer 
readers  in  a  period  when  most  publications  are 
recording  circulation  losses. 


Very  truly  yours 
THE  ENQUIRER. 


General  Manager. 
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October  22,  1930. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill 

The  Intertype  Corporation 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


Dear  Mr.  Hill 


One  of  the 


>  papers 


A  change  of  "dress*  for  a 
newspaper  so  well  known  as  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  was  a  matter 
necessitating  thoughtful  consideration 


October  22.  1930 


Intertype 
Wide  Tooth 
Matrices  Run 
Smoothly 
on  Other 
Line 

Composing 

Machines 


We  finally  selected  your 
Ideal  News  Type  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  best  type  face  suitable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  thousands  of  Enquirer 
readers. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill 

Intertype  Corporation 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Dear  Mr.  Hill 


The  commendatory  expressions 
received  were  gratifying  and  we  are 
greatly  pleased  with  the  change. 


In  answer  to  your  query  as  to 
my  impression  of  the  Ideal  News  will  ".ay 
that  everyone  on  The  Enquirer  is  well 
pleased  not  only  with  the  clearness  of  the 
face  but  with  the  other  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  the  matrix. 


Very  truly  yours 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


The  wide  tooth  matrix  eliminates 
practically  all  distribution  stops  and 
the  lengthening  of  the  lip  of  the  matrix 
gives  it  much  longer  wear. 


Business  Manager. 


WKN/JJH 


The  wall  around  the  face  of  the 
matrix  will  also  aid  the  stereotype 
department  to  get  a  deeper  and  better 
impression  thereby  printing  a  cleaner 
paper. 

I  am 

Yours  truly. 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago,  130  North 
Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San 
Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles  1220  South 
Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada, Toronto 
Tyi>e  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world 


Superintendent,  Composing  Room. 


A2.  Set  in  Intertype  Oaramond  BoJd  Series 
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Circulatio n _ 

‘^GAL”  ADS  AWARDED 
ON  CIRCULATION  BASIS 

Ventura  (Cal.)  Voter*  Adopt  Com¬ 
mercial  Principle  for  City’s  Adver¬ 
tising — Find  City’s  Real  Name  Is 
“Santa  Buenaventura” 


\'otcrs  of  \'cntura,  Cal.,  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  election  approved  a  council-manager 
charter  which  contains  a  novel  provision 
regarding  the  official  newspaper. 

Under  this  section,  a  contract  for  pub¬ 
lishing  legal  advertising  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  lowest  bidder,  circula¬ 
tion  considered.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  time,  in  California  at  least,  that 
volume  of  newspaper  circulation  ever 
has  received  recognition  in  the  placing  of 
the  public’s  advertising. 

The  provision  reads  as  follows : 

“4.  Newspaper  .Advertising  and  Print¬ 
ing  :  The  council  shall  advertise  annually 
for  the  submission  of  sealed  proposals  or 
bids  from  newspapers  of  general  circu¬ 
lation  printed  and  published  in  the  city, 
for  the  publication  of  all  ordinances  and 
other  legal  notices  and  matters  required 
to  l)e  published.  A  contract  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  responsible  bidder  sub¬ 
mitting  the  lowest  bid  on  the  basis  of 
the  bona  fide  subscription  list  of  paying 
subscribers  of  said  publication  within  the 
city  limits  of  said  city.  The  newspaper 
to  which  such  contract  is  awarded  shall 
be  known  as  the  ‘official  newspaper.’  The 
rates  for  publishing  public  notices  shall 
not  exceed  the  customary  rates  charged 
for  publishing  legal  notices  of  a  private 
character.” 

The  name  of  this  city,  Ventura,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  alias,  the  charter  disclos¬ 
ing  that  the  true  name  is  San  Buenaven¬ 
tura,  a  designation  which  the  community 
has  carried  for  nearly  150  years,  since 
the  founding  of  the  mission  of  the  same 
name  by  the  Franciscan  fathers.  The 
county,  the  railroad  station  and  the  post- 
office  have  officially  adopted  the  shorter 
term,  but  the  municipality  still  legally 
carries  the  name  of  the  saint,  and  doubt¬ 
less  will  continue  to  do  so. 


JOHN  E.  PRICE  PROMOTED 


Named  Circulation  Manager  of  Evans¬ 
ville  Press — Swan  to  Baltimore 

John  E.  (Jack)  Price,  has  been  pro- 
nK)ted  to  circulation  manager  of  the 
liransiille  (Ind.)  Press.  He  assumed 
his  new  duties  last  week. 

He  succeeds  Stanley  Swan  who  has 
l>een  circulation  manager  since  1925  and 
who  has  been  promoted  to  take  charge 
of  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Rdtimore  Post. 

Price  began  circulation  work  six  years 
ago  when  he  joined  the  Press  as  solicitor, 
h'or  several  years  he  was  city  circulation 
manager  and  for  the  past  year  has  been 
manager  of  the  country  circulation. 

John  D.  I>anks,  for  four  years  Press 
road  representative  has  been  promoted  to 
have  cliarge  of  out-of-town  circulation. 


DAILY  RUNS  POULTRY  SHOW 

The  ■S'lOK.r  City  (la.  I  Journal  is  sixin- 
soring  the  annual  Interstate  Poultry 
show  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
The  exhibit,  which  includes  all  varieties 
of  fowl,  will  have  exhibitions  of  rabbits 
and  silver  foxes  as  additional  features 
this  year.  The  paper  publishes  a  special 
edition  before  the  show,  which  opens 
Nov.  24. 


Toledo  Circulator  Robbed 

John  Wise,  district  manager  for  the 
Toledo  Blade,  was  threatened  with 
death  and  robbed  last  week  by  three 
bandits  who  stopped  his  automobile.  One 
bandit'  took  $26,  an  $85  watch  and  chain 
and  other  valuables  from  Mr.  Wise 
while  the  other  two  threatened  the 
victim  with  a  shotgun. 


Newsboy*  See  “All  Quiet” 

The  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard, 
entertained  2.50  carriers  at  a  special 
showing  of  “All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front,”  in  that  city,  as  a  reward  for 
gaining  new  subscril)ers  for  the  paper. 


Gunner  Joins  Detroit  Weekly 

N.  O.  Gunnar,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  American  and  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer,  has  joined  the  Detroit  Saturday 
.Xight,  weekly,  as  assistant  circulation 
manager. 

AGENCY  MAN  PREDICTS 
GOOD  1931  BUSINESS 

H.  VenH.  Proskey  of  United  States 
Advertising  Corporation  Prophe¬ 
sies  Steady  Improvement 
After  Next  March 


.A  survey  of  clients’  plans  for  1931  and 
of  advertising  conditions  in  general  in¬ 
dicates  definitely  optimistic  prospects  for 
1931,  according  to 
H.  vanH.  Pros¬ 
key,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New 
York  office  o  f 
the  United  States 
.Advertising  (Cor¬ 
poration.  Adver¬ 
tisers’  plans,  he 
said,  show  con¬ 
fidence  that  “each 
n  e  w  month  of 
1931  —  after 
March  at  least — 
will  show  an  im- 
provement  in 
business  over  the  previous  month.” 

He  added  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
pronounced  trend  away  from  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  and  a  greater  offering 
of  “action  copy.” 

“As  a  corollary  to  this,”  he  said,  “it 
would  seem  that  there  will  l>e  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  drift  to  the  use  of  greater 
newspaper  linage  for  products  having 
national  distribution. 

“Everything  seems  to  point  to  a 
favorable  upturn  in  advertising  volume 
in  1931.  Last  year  at  this  time  adver¬ 
tisers  were  deciding  on  ambitious  plans 
for  1930.  It  didn’t  seem  as  if  public 
buying  could  be  delayed  much  longer 
than  the  first  six  months  of  the  year. 
Everyone  at  that  time  expected  a  gradual 
return  of  the  kind  of  prosperity  we  had 
accustomed  ourselves  to. 

“A  good  many  advertisers,  therefore, 
started  off  the  year  in  a  whirlwind  fash¬ 
ion  with  quotas  that  appear  rather 
ridiculous  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events.  As  the  year  passed  they  natur¬ 
ally  lost  momentum  and  curtailed  plans. 
The  net  result  was  a  severe  loss  in  linage 
to  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  hard 
times  for  many  of  the  smaller  agencies 
whose  accounts  were  not  diversified. 

“This  year  the  situation  seems  to  be 
just  the  reverse.  Advertisers  are  leak¬ 
ing  to  the  new  year  with  their  eyes  open. 
They  are  planning  advertising  support 
more  in  keeping  with  actual  conditions 
and  are  so  gearing  up  their  activities  that 
they  can  increase  their  appropriations 
and  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  activities 
as  the  year  goes  on. 

“In  advertising,  as  in  almost  every¬ 
thing  else,  success  begets  success.  The 
more  rapid,  the  more  tangible  the  return 
from  advertising  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1931.  the  speedier  will  be  the  recovery 
of  business  and  the  better  conditions  in 
the  advertising  industry  will  become.” 


BRITISH  PAPERS  BANNED 

Two  British  newspapers  were  banned 
from  the  Irish  Free  State  for  the  second 
time  Nov.  5  because  of  the  amount  of 
crime  published  by  them.  They  are  .Vete.r 
of  the  World,  published  in  London,  and 
Thompson’s  Weekly  Nnos  of  Glasgow. 
Three  months  after  they  were  first 
banned  they  were  allowed  to  reappear, 
but  this  week’s  ban  is  declared  to  be 
permanent. 


HOME  FOR  BEST  DREAMER 

The  Chieago  Herald  Sr  Examiner  has 
opened  the  doors  of  the  $25,000  prize 
model  home  in  “Cumberland”  a  suburb, 
whieh  will  be  awarded  to  the  author 
of  the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  “Why 
This  is  My  Dream  Home.”  The  house, 
furnished  completely,  will  be  presented 
CTiristmas  Eve. 


H.  vanH.  Proskey 


STAFF  DINES  CHIEF 


COLLECTING  CLOTHES 


New  Home  Celebrated  for  Engel  of 
Little  Rock  Democrat 

Executives  and  employes  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat  combined  the  night  of  Nov. 
4  in  honoring  K.  A.  Engel,  its  president 
and  general  manager,  at  a  banquet  at 
the  Hotel  LaFayette  in  that  city.  It 
was  tendered  as  an  expression  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mr.  Engel’s  efforts  i  n 
providing  the  modern  new  home  of  the 
newspaper. 

W.  T.  Sitlington,  managing  editor, 
presided  as  toastmaster  and  introduced 
\eteran  heads  of  the  several  depart¬ 
ments:  G.  A.  (iriffin,  superintendent  of 
the  press  room;  J.  B.  Hankins,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman;  E.  A.  Turner, 
stereotyping  foreman;  R.  M.  Dunston, 
circulating  manager;  E.  J.  Herndon, 
advertising  manager;  Allen  Tilden, 
sports  editor;  J.  \V.  Hill,  editorial 
writer.  Elmer  E.  Clarke,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  under  whom  Mr.  Engel  began  his 
newspaper  career,  was  also  present  at 
the  banquet  and  spoke  briefly.  Mr. 
Engel  in  a  brief  word  paid  tribute  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  entire  staff  He  was 
presented  with  a  set  of  matched  golf 
clubs. 

A  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  was 
left  vacant  for  Thomas  E  Wren,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  who  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  the  city  several  months 
ago  because  of  a  breakdown  in  health. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  WARNED 


Prisoners  Can’t  Be  Pictured  Without 
Consent,  Says  Fresno  Judge 

Federal  Judge  George  Cosgrave  has 
instructed  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshal  Sidney 
Shannon  to  report  the  future  photograph¬ 
ing  of  Federal  prisoners  at  Fresno,  Calif., 
without  their  consent.  This  action  fol¬ 
lowed  a  picture  of  John  S.  Potts,  San 
Jose,  former  bank  cashier  accused  of 
violating  the  National  Bank  Act. 

After  Lloyd  Craig,  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer,  took  pictures  for  a  second 
time  of  Federal  prisoners  without  their 
consent  he  was  lectured  by  Judge  Cos- 
grave.  The  jurist  lectured  the  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  rights  of  prisoners  charged, 
but  not  convicted,  of  crimes  and  the 
rights  of  newspapers,  stating  that  he 
would,  “in  due  time,  make  such  an  order 
as  I  deem  advisable  in  the  matter.” 


ROCHESTER  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
which  features  a  weekly  food  page  sec¬ 
tion,  entertained  10,.5(X)  Rochester  house¬ 
wives  last  week  at  its  annual  free  cook¬ 
ing  school.  The  school  opened  Tuesday, 
Oct.  28,  and  was  conducted  four  days 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  George  O. 
Thurn,  New  York. 


BOTH  WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY 

C.  M.  Gardner,  Sr.,  owner  of  the 
Peekskill  (N.A'.)  Daily  Union,  and  Mrs. 
Gardner,  celebrated  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  Nov.  2.  A  reception  was 
held  in  their  home. 


KILLS  CORE  WASTE 
RECLAIMS  BUTT  ROLLS 
REWINDS  DAMAGED  ROLLS 


(AMACHINE  SPLICER 
AND  ROLL  WINDER 
7or  NEWSPAPER  and 
MAGAZINE  PRESSROOMS 

CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

61  Poplar  St.  Brooklyn  N.Y. 


Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Journal-American 
Aiding  Local  Children 

The  task  of  providing  proper  outfits 
for  the  needy  school  children  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  during  the  winter  months 
has  been  assumed  by  the  Syracuse  Jour¬ 
nal-American  in  cooi)eration  with  the 
Parent  Teachers  and  the  Mothers  Clubs. 
The  unemployment  situation  has  made 
conditions  more  acute  this  year. 

Large  amount  of  space  together  with 
appropriate  pictures  is  devoted  by  the 
newspapers  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
condition  which  may  interrupt  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  some  of  the  youngsters. 

An  organization  composed  of  these 
three  agencies  with  the  support  of  the 
mayor  and  the  backing  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  schools  have  made  rapid 
strides  during  the  first  week.  More  than 
390  bundles  of  surplus  clothing,  $650  in 
cash  and  numerous  offers  from  organiza¬ 
tions  to  hold  charitable  functions  have 
been  made. 

The  public  schools  and  the  Journal- 
.^merican  have  been  designated  as  official 
receiving  stations  with  the  entire  fleet  of 
the  Journal-American  trucks  making  the 
collections.  Several  activities  to  raise 
funds  are  now  under  way. 


TOLEDO  POLICE  USE  RADIO 


Receiver*  on  Scout  Cars  and  in  News¬ 
paper  City  Rooms 

The  new  radio  station  of  the  Toledo 
police  department,  WRDQ,  establishment 
of  which  was  suggested  by  the  Toledo 
News-Bee  several  months  ago,  opened 
last  Saturday  with  the  sending  "apparatus 
and  eight  scout  cars  equipped  with  re¬ 
ceiving  sets  in  operation. 

Several  receiving  sets  were  installed 
in  the  city  rooms  of  the  Neivs-Bee  and 
Toledo  Blade,  near  the  city  desks,  and 
announcements  and  orders  came  directly 
to  the  newspapers,  thus  providing  added 
protection  for  quick  coverage  of  police 
stories. 


The 

Archineer 


OUR  special  experience 
in  the  design  of  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  plants 
makes  our  services  of  value 
to  publishers  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

Engineers  and  Arehitects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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every  mechanical  department 


deserves  the  advantages  of 


COOPER  HEWITT  EIGHT 

This  booklet  ex¬ 
plains  in  simple 
language  why 
Cooper  Hewitt  light 
eliminates  glare  and 
dark  shadows— why 
you  see  all  objects  in 
your  field  of  vision 
as  if  they  were  mag¬ 
nified.  Write  for  it. 


Don’t  blame  your  press-room  for  every 
poorly  printed  sheet.  JNIany  imperfections 
originate  in  the  composing  room  or  stereotyp¬ 
ing  department.  And  nine  times  out  of  ten 
these  defects  slip  through  because  they  are  not 
clearly  seen.  Inadequate  or  improper  illumi¬ 
nation,  in  such  instances,  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  the  cause. 

Cooper  Hewitt  mercury-vapor  light  in  ALL  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  is  the  remedy.  Why?  Because  Cooper  Hewitt  light  has 
peculiar  characteristics  which  make  it  an  ideal  illuminant  for 
these  departments  in  your  newspaper  plant — and  for  the  file- 
room  and  proofreaders’  room  as  well. 

For,  in  the  clear,  yellow-green  rays  of  mercury-vapor  light, 
mistakes  in  type  and  print,  defects  in  stereos  and  mats,  and  the 
smallest  details  of  machinery  register  instantly  and  sharply  in 
the  human  eye.  It  is  a  repeatedly  demonstrated  fact  that  defects 
in  a  plate  or  electrotype  which  cannot  be  discerned  in  daylight 
or  ordinary  artificial  light,  except  under  a  magnifying  glass,  are 
clearly  detected  by  the  naked  eye  in  Cooper  Hewitt  light. 

Why  this  is  so — why  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  actually  better 
than  daylight  for  industrial  purposes — is  simply  explained  by 
Science.  It  is  because,  as  Science  has  proved,  the  middle  rays  of 
the  spectrum — the  yellow-green — are  the  rays  by  which  Nature 
has  attuned  human  eyes  to  see  most  sharply  and  clearly.  And 
when  you  realize  that  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  composed  almost 
wholly  of  the  mid-spectrum  yellow-green — the  best-seeing  rays 
— you  have  the  reason  for  the  high  visual  acuity  of  this  mercury- 
vapor  illuminant.  You  have  the  reason  why  it  produces  no 
glare  or  dark  shadows — the  rays  which  produce  these  are  absent 
from  its  composition. 

In  addition.  Cooper  Hewitt  light  provides  almost  perfect  dif¬ 
fusion.  It  reaches  in  and  around  and  under  objects  as  it  radiates 
from  a  long  (50-inch)  tube  of  luminescent  mercury-vapor. 

A  complete  description  of  all  the  qualities  and  advantages  of 
Cooper  Hewitt  light  will  interest  you.  You  are  invited  to  send 
for  the  booklet.  “Why  Cooper  Hewitt  Light  is  Better  than  Day¬ 
light.”  Mailed  to  you  without  charge  or  obligation  to  purchase. 
General  Electrie  Vapor  Lamp  Co.,  863  Adams  Street,  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey. 
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MOBILIZE  ADVERTISING 
FORCES,  STRONG  URGES 


HOLDS  NEWSROOM  ALTITUDE  RECORD 


OHIO  PRESS  WILL  SEEK 
ELECTION  LAW  CHANGE 


And  several  others,  too.  This  is  the  romfortuble  layout  assigned  to  reporters 
on  the  Do'X  flying  boat,  in  England  now  awaiting  favorable  omens  for  a 
flight  to  America. 


CITY  “COLUMN  CONSCIOUS” 


Public  Must  Be  Convinced  We  Are 
Right,  Chicago  Daily  News  Pub¬ 
lisher  Tells  Association  of 
Commerce  Council 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pvelisher) 

Chicago,  Nov.  13. — “\Ve  liave  arrived 
at  the  point  where  we  must  know  our¬ 
selves  what  advertising  is  and  convince 
tlie  public  that  we  are  right.’’  Walter 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicat/o  Daily 
Xni’s  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
-Advertising  Federation  of  -America,  told 
the  -Advertising  Council  of  the  Chicago 
-Association  of  Commerce  here  today. 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  member  of  the  board 
of  the  .Vf70  York  Sun  and  president  of 
the  -Advertising  Federation,  attacked  the 
theory  that  the  cost  of  space  is  shifted 
to  the  consumer. 

“We  must'  coordinate  and  crystalize 
the  points  of  view  of  the  different  units 
of  advertising,”  said  Mr.  Strong  in  an 
appeal  for  cooperative  work  ammig  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  ‘We  must  speak  in  terms 
of  relation  and  make  advertising  a  part 
of  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation.”  He 
said  business  today  is  using  terms  that 
would  have  been  scoffed  at  three  years 
ago.  He  said  such  expressions  as  analysis 
of  distribution,  relation  of  media  to  the 
reader,  economic  cycles  and  increased 
production  in  relation  to  advertising  are 
phrases  that  have  grown  to  mean  some¬ 
thing.  He  stated  that  rising  production 
brought  rising  prices  until  the  public  re¬ 
belled  and  increased  sales  resistance  de¬ 
veloped. 

Business  management,  he  said,  is  back 
on  the  job,  for  sales  management  has 
failed.  The  forces  of  advertising  must 
mobilize,  said  Mr.  Strong,  declaring  that 
resources,  facts  aliout  them,  production 
and  many  other  steps  in  the  processes 
of  business  are  well  known  today',  but 
there  the  continuity  ends. 

Distribution,  he  held,  is  the  weak 
link  in  the  chain  and  he  laid  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  weak  link  in  lack  of  cour¬ 
age  and  foresight. 

Mr.  Strong  declared  he  was  not  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  advertising.  He  regards 
the  future  in  advertising  as  entertaining 
the  best  possibilities  ■within  the  past  2S 
years  and  expressed  a  belief  that  only 
those  advertising  men  with  courage  and 
foresight  would  survive  future  competi¬ 
tion.  He  believes  the  depression  to  be 
a  logical  result  of  a  sequence  of  events. 

BARTON  TO  SPEAK 


Director  of  100,000  Group  to  Addreat 
New  York  “SpeciaU” 

Leslie  M.  Barton  of  Chicago,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  100,000  Group  of 
American  Cities,  wil  speak  at  the  No¬ 
vember  luncheon  of  the  Six- Point 
League  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  Nov.  20.  His  subject  will  be 
“Constructive  Selling  of  Newspaper 
Space.” 

Mr.  Barton  spoke  recently  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New 
York  for  special  representatives  of 
newspapers  which  are  members  of  the 
100.000  Group.  About  55  were  present. 

The  principal  topic  of  discussion  was 
a  new  study  by  the  100,000  Group  show¬ 
ing  comparative  costs  of  covering  the 
country  by  newspapers  and  by 
magazines.  Tb.e  study  was  based  on 
the  circulations  of  the  members  of  the 
group,  with  the  addition  of  supple¬ 
mentary  newspapers  in  other  cities. 
These  figures  were  broken  down  and 
shown  in  detail. 

-A  similar  meeting  was  held  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the 
A.B.C.  convention  there. 


J.  P.  WATKINS,  JR.,  WEDS 

Joseph  P.  Watkins.  Jr.,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  New  York  Nov.  7  to  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Bowers,  of  Washington,  N.  C.,  is 
a  son  of  Joseph  P.  Watkins,  'Sr.,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server.  Mr.  Watkins  is  as.sociated  with 
the  Guarantee  Trust  Company  of  New 
York. 


CELEBRATED  ANNIVERSARY 


II  ProgretRO  Italo-Americano  Marks 
Fiftieth  Birthday 

President  Hoover,  Premier  Mussolini, 
Gov.  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler  are  among  the  public  figures 
whose  messages  of  felicitation  appeared 
in  the  siiecial  Italian  and  Knglish  issues 
of  II  Progresso  Italo-.Amcrieano,  Italian 
daily  published  in  New  York,  which 
celebrated  the  5()th  anniversary  of  its 
founding  Nov.  9. 

This  number  consisted  of  eight  sec¬ 
tions  comprising  alnjut  140  pages.  There 
were  three  rotogravure  sections  of  eight 
pages  each,  portraying  the  leading  Italo- 
.American  personalities  of  our  age.  In 
the  five  sections  printed  in  Italian,  the 
history  of  the  Italian  race  in  all  fields 
of  human  endeavor  was  traced. 

Ambassador  Giacomo  de  Martino,  Ital¬ 
ian  -Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
contributed  a  special  article  on  the  char¬ 
acteristics  differentiating  the  Italian  from 
the  American  people. 

Gr.  Uff.  Generoso  Pope  is  p'ubli.sher 
of  II  Progresso  and  Comm.  Italo  C.  Falbo 
is  the  editor.  Salvator  S.  Pino  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Pope  also  publi.shes  Bolletmo 
Della  Sera,  the  only  Italian  evening 
newspaper  in  the  country. 


NEWSPAPER  MEN  ELECTED 


Three  Ohio  Editors  Win  at  Polls, 
One  Loses 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
Blanchester  Star-RepubHean  and  other 
Ohio  papers,  was  re-elected  secretary  of 
state  for  a  third  term  by  150,000  plurality 
in  the  election  last  week. 

J.  A.  Lloyd,  editor  of  the  Portsmouth 
Free  Press,  has  been  elected  a  state 
senator  and  Sam  Dickerson,  of  Cadiz,  a 
member  of  {be  house. 

State  Senator  Robert  L.  Rohe  of  the 
Tiffin  Tribune  has  been  re-elected 

-Among  those  who  went  down  in  the 
Democratic  landslide  was  Senator  G.  M. 
Kumler,  publisher  of  the  Leivisburg 
Leader. 

BOSTON  ACCOUNT  PLACED 

Badger  &  Browning,  Inc.,  Boston  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  account  of  F.  A.  Foster  & 
Co.  of  that  city. 


Reporter’s  Socking  Governor  Starts 
New  Practice  in  New  Orleans 

Flippant  references  to  the  great,  here¬ 
tofore  untold  secrets  of  the  near-great, 
and  amusing  sidelights  on  the  obscure 
have  been  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  since  “columning” 
became  the  fashion.  The  Xew  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  at  present  is  the  only 
newspaper  in  that  metropolis  without  a 
local  columnist.  , 

The  practice  was  started  when  the 
Item  began  carrying  a  column  on  the 
front  page  by  William  Wiegand,  the  re¬ 
porter  who  socked  Governor  Long  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  political  campaign.  Wie- 
gand's  column  is  dubbed  “Down  the 
Spillway,”  and  shortly  after  its  appear¬ 
ance  the  Daily  States  started  a  column 
called  “The  Periscope,”  by  Meigs  O. 
Frost.  Both  Wiegand  and  Frost  are 
running  “gossip”  columns. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  started  two  columns,  “The  Beacon,” 
by  George  Goad,  managing  editor,  and 
“The  Spotlight,”  by  Mel  Washburn, 
city  editor.  The  former  editorializes  on 
certain  phases  of  the  day’s  news,  while 
the  latter  concerns  the  doings  of  stage- 
folk  locally,  in  Hollywood  and  New 
York. 


VETERAN  CITY  EDITOR  QUITS 

W'oosterohio  jenks,  79,  relinquished 
his  duties  as  city  editor  of  the  Rome 
fN.Y.)  Daily  Sentinel  on  Nov.  12  after 
52  years  of  uninterrupted  service.  He 
was  succeeded  by  R.  C.  Moyer,  formerly 
telegraph  editor.  Mr.  Jenks  was  born 
in  Wooster,  Ohio,  from  which  he  took 
his  name. 


NEWSBOY  RECOVERS 

Fred  “Dinty”  Mower,  newsboy  of 
Lynn,  Mass.,  has  returned  to  his  usual 
post,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  two 
years,  due  to  infantile  paralysis.  News¬ 
boys  and  others  in  Lynn  collected  a  fund 
which  sent  “Dinty”  to  the  hospital,  where 
a  successful  operation  was  performed. 


CORNYN  VISITS  CHICAGO 

John  Comyn,  Mexico  City  corre¬ 
spondent,  Chicago  Tribune,  was  in 
Chicago  recently  for  his  first  visit  in 
two  years.  Comyn  has  covered  every 
revolution  in  Mexico  for  the  last  ten 
years. 


Editors  Feared  Section  Giving  Candi¬ 
dates  Rights  to  Space,  but 
Law  Has  Not  Yet  Been 
Invoked 


-A  strenuous  campaign  has  come  and 
gone  without  recourse  to  the  section  of 
the  new  Ohio  election  law  which  would 
give  politicians  a  powerful  club  over 
newspapers.  The  section  provides  that 
any  candidate  whose  name  is  mentioned 
may  demand  equal  space  in  the  newspaper 
for  his  reply  in  the  next  issue  after  the 
demand  is  made. 

Effort  will  be  made  in  the  legislature 
which  meets  this  winter  to  have  the  sec¬ 
tion  repealed,  or  at  least  amended  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  newspapers.  Of  the  few  Ohio 
etlitors  who  now  are  aware  of  the  law's 
existence,  none  knew  of  the  legislation 
when  it  was  debated  and  passed  in  1928. 
It  was  one  of  those  measures  “slipped 
over”  when  nobody  was  looking,  and  no 
one,  except  the  framers  (whose  identity 
still  remains  a  mystery)  knew  of  it  until 
a  Toledo  newspaper  man  discovered  it 
last  winter  while  reading  over  the  new 
election  law. 

-A  number  of  leading  Ohio  editors 
were  queried  on  their  opinions  and  all 
<lenounced  the  measure  and  declared  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  newspapers  to  see 
that  it  is  rejK'aled  in  the  next  legislature. 
.Approach  of  the  primary  and  election 
campaigns  was  awaited  with  interest  by 
those  who  were  aware  of  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  implications  of  the  statute.  But 
nothing  happened. 

The  section  provides,  in  effect,  that  any 
newspaper  publishing  any  matter  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  candidate  must,  upon  demand, 
allow  him  to  make  reply  in  the  next  issue 
after  the  demand  is  made,  in  the  same 
space,  the  same  type,  in  the  same  position 
in  the  paper,  and  in  the  same  ink,  as  the 
story  regarding  the  candidate  appeared. 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  secretary  ot  state 
and  publisher  of  six  Ohio  newspapers, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  state  election 
machinery,  explained  the  passage  of  the 
section  by  saying  that  the  word  “false” 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  in  front 
of  the  word  “matter”  in  the  text.  He 
said  the  law  surely  would  be  amended 
at  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature, 
possibly  only  by  insertion  of  the  word 
“false,”  which  would  make  the  law  little 
different  from  present  libel  laws. 


MEDICAL  BAN  TIGHTENED 


Chicago  Society  Expands  Scope  of 
Non-Advertising  Rule 

The  Chicago  Medical  Society  has  made 
its  rules  on  advertising  more  stringent. 
By  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  mem¬ 
bers  Tuesday  night',  the  society  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro¬ 
viding  that  any  memlier  associated  in 
a  professional  way  with  any  organiza¬ 
tion  or  individual  “resorting”  to  direct 
advertising  of  medical  services  shall  be 
liable  to  expulsion. 

The  amendment  increases  the  scope 
of  a  clause  in  the  constitution  referring 
to  medical  advertising,  which  states  that 
a  member  shall  be  expelled  for  adver¬ 
tising  his  services.  The  amendment  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  case  of  Dr.  Louis 
Schmidt  who  was  ousted  by  the  medical 
group  for  his  indirect  connection  with 
the  Public  Health  Institute,  a  low  fee 
clinic  which  advertises. 


MOORE  BACK  FROM  TRIP 

M.  C.  Moore,  Beverly  Hills,  Cal., 
newspaper  broker,  has  returned  from  an 
extendi  business  trip.  Business  with 
newspapers  generally  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  outside  of  the  larger  cities,  is 
generally  good,  he  said. 


STORE  BOUGHT  16  PAGES 

The  Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Park  City 
Daily  Xctvs  recently  carried  a  16-page 
section  devoted  entirely  to  Pushin’s  de¬ 
partment  .store,  announcing  a  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  sale.  C.  M.  Gaines  is  publisher 
and  John  K.  Ditto,  advertising  manager. 
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Stimulate  the  Use 

«OF» 

VouR  Advertising  Columns 


Give  the  buyer  of  your  advertising  space  the  greater  selling  power  of  good  typog¬ 
raphy.  Make  your  display  advertisements  attractive,  clear-cut  and  simple,  properly 
balanced  and  legible,  using  appropriate  modern  type  faces  in  harmony  with  illustra¬ 
tions  and  text— to  invite  reading,  hold  attention,  stimulate  desire  and  secure  action. 


Set  Display  Ads  in  Single  Types 

Hand  composition  of  sinsle  types  stands  alone  in  pro- 
vidin3  tfiat  flexibility  in  the  selection  of  proper  sizes 
of  appropriate  type  faces  and  ornaments,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  space  to  be  occupied, 
without  which  good  typography  cannot  be  attained.  It 
has  been  proved  many  times  by  tests  made  on 
^^live^^  copy  during  actual  composing-room 
operation  that  no  method  of  setting  display 
advertisements  is  so  fast  as  hand  work.  When 
type  and  spacing  material  cast  on  the  Mono¬ 
type  are  available  in  practically  unlimited  sup¬ 
ply  as  needed  the  best  typography  is  com¬ 
bined  with  speed  and  economy  in  production. 


Profit  by  the  Monotype  System 

The  Monotype  System  of  composition  and  non-dis¬ 
tribution  makes  available  all  traditional  and  modern 
type  faces  now  generally  used  in  advertising  typography; 
it  provides  ample  resources  to  meet  ^^peak^^  loads  and 
unexpected  demands,- gives  continuous  production  with 
a  minimum  of  non-productive  time;  assures  an 
unlimited  supply  of  new  type,  borders,  rules, 
leads  and  slugs  at  all  times;  produces  the  great¬ 
est  volume  of  display  lineage  at  the  least  cost; 
it  offers  a  dependable  method  of  advertising 
composition,  and  makes  possible  complete 
non-distribution  through  all  operations.  Send 
for  portfolio  of  Monotype  Advertising  Faces. 


Newspapers  Equipped  With 
Monotypes  Always  Give 
Best  Service  To  Advertisers. 


lanston  monotype  machine  company 

MONOTYPE  BUILDING  •  24th  at  Locust  Street  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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Composed  in  Monotype  Sans  Serif  Family:  Extrabold,  No.  332;  Bold,  No.  330,  and  Medium,  No.  331 
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WARNS  GRAND  JURORS 
ON  NEWS  REPORTING 

Albany  Supreme  Ceurt  Justice  Cen¬ 
sures  N.  Y.  City  Disclosures  as 
“Clear  Violation  of  Spirit  of 
the  Law” 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  Grand  Jurors  to 
"hand  out”  information  to  newspapers, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Daniel  V.  MeXa- 
mee  warned  a  panel  in  Albany  this  week 
when  he  censured  certain  disclosures  in 
the  current  Xew’  York  city  Tammany 
investipations  as  a  ‘‘clear  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  in  this 
state." 

“We  read  of  a  proceeding  l)efore  the 
Grand  Jury  in  a  newspaper  almost  be¬ 
fore  it  is  submitted  to  the  Grand  Jury,” 
Justice  MeXamee  declared. 

‘‘The  one  feature  of  the  Grand  Jury 
which  quite  differs  from  all  other  bodies 
or  tribunals  known  to  our  law  is  the 
secret  character  of  it,”  he  went  on.  "Men 
shall  not  Ite  dragged  out  into  the  open 
and  placed  on  trial  for  infamous  acts  or 
damaging  conduct  until  first  you  have 
secretly  investigated  to  see  whether  or 
not  there  is  justification  for  such  a  trial. 

‘‘Any  individual  shall  not  as  a  mere 
matter  of  malice  take  any  other  respon¬ 
sible  citizen  and  drag  him  into  a  public 
court  and  make  charges  against  him 
which  he  may  be  unable  to  support  by 
legal  evidence  that  would  justify  convic¬ 
tion. 

‘‘Your  proceedings  are  of  a  secret 
character.  All  other  bodies,  courts  and 
tribunals  operate  under  our  law  in  pub¬ 
lic,  but  you  operate  in  secret. 

“For  that  reason  no  juror  has  any  right 
to  divulge  what  transpires  in  the  jury 
room,  and  it  is  not  your  business  to 
hand  out  information  to  newspai>ers,  as 
we  have  seen  in  New  York  city.  That 
is  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  this  state. 

“Your  business  is  to  hear,  to  consider 
and  to  determine  the  matters  before  you 
and  not  to  talk  in  public  or  to  talk  to 
newspaper  men. 

"This  secrecy  applies  in  a  particular 
way  to  the  vote,  to  the  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  any  grand  juror. 
You  must  all  feel  utterly  free  to  speak 
your  minds  to  your  fellows,  to  express 
any  opinion  you  entertain  honestly  and 
individually,  with  the  complete  under¬ 
standing  and  assurance  on  your  part  that 
nobody  shall  go  outside  of  the  jury 
room  and  publish  it  in  the  newspa|)ers  or 
tell  somebody  cl.se  about  it. 

“If  the  district  attorney  were  to  di¬ 
vulge  what  he  knew  there  he  would  be 
unworthy  of  the  trust  which  has  been 
placed  in  him.” 

INDORSES  RELIEF  PLAN 

John  Benson  Calls  Attention  to 
Chicago  Contribution 

Indorsement  of  a  plan  by  which  the 
officers  and  employes  of  the  Instill  in¬ 
terests  of  Chicago  are  contributing  one 
day's  pay  a  month  for  unemployment 
relief,  was  given  in  a  letter  to  the  Nnv 
York  Times  by  John  Benson,  president 
of  the  .\merican  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agencies.  “It  is  entirely  volun¬ 
tary,  of  course,”  he  wrote,  “but  is  being 
promoted  and  sponsored  by  the  em¬ 
ployers.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  is 
a  verv  equitable  and  constructive  way 
of  raising  money  for  the  unfortunates 
out  of  work  and  their  families,  and 
might  be  widely  used  in  New  York  if 
properly  promoted.  It  not  only  is  a 
relief  to  the  beneficiaries,  but  it  puts  a 
lot  of  money  in  circulation  in  supplying 
their  needs ;  in  other  words,  would  be 
a  stimulus  to  business.” 


THIS  DANGEROUS  PAPER 
SITUATION 

(Continued  from  page  1.^1 


whether  the  publishing  group  has  men 
who  are  capable  of  leading  forward  in 
this  matter.  This  question  is  not  de¬ 
signed  as  an  insult.  In  matters  of  this 
weight  we  can  not  afford  to  take  much 


for  granted.  W’e  want  men  who  can 
and  who  do  know  and  understand  both 
sides  of  the  problem — namely  the  mak¬ 
er’s  and  the  buyer’s  sides.  We  also  want 
men  who  are  qualified  in  every  way  to 
act  fairly  and  constuctively  and  in  a  bus¬ 
iness  statesman-like  manner. 

In  my  limited  knowledge,  one  and  an¬ 
other  name  promptly  looms  up.  There 
are  several  who  know  both  sides  fully 
and  who  would  not  be  much  affected  in 
their  own  business  affairs  whether  news¬ 
print  were  $40  or  whether  it  were  $80 
per  ton.  They  use  what  they  make. 
You  can’t  beat  that  for  a  .strategic  ad¬ 
vantage  to  start  with.  There  are,  also, 
in  the  publishers’  ranks  many  outstanding 
men  who  have  become  leading  construc¬ 
tive  forces  in  the  working-out  of  the 
economic  adjustments  of  their  ow'ii  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  industries  that  prevail  there.  It 
is  so  perfectly  obvious  that  there  are 
plenty  of  these  .sort  that  further  discus¬ 
sion  can  safely  be  omitted.  Is  not  such 
work  an  accepted  trust  and  obligation 
and  inspiration  of  the  .American  news¬ 
paper  publisher? 

Before  entirely  passing  on  to  the  next 
let  us  examine  a  bit  the  other  phase  of 
“verticalizing”  in  the  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  and  using  field.  Something  began 
to  happen  a  year  or  more  ago.  This 
thing  was  the  entry  of  newsprint  produc¬ 
ers  into  the  field  of  financing  American 
newspapers.  During  that  period  the  con¬ 
jurer  got  busy  and  specters  of  dethnined 
journalism  and  suborned  press  and  plentv 
of  other  goblins  and  hobgoblins  stalked 
across  many  pages.  Much  more  was 
thought  than  was  ever  said. 

.Aside  from  the  merits  of  any  and  all 
fears,  they  did  exist  and  thev  did  dis¬ 
turb  many.  Few  serious  minds  wel¬ 
comed  any  such  growth.  However,  and 
this  seems  pertinent,  might  not  it  have 
been,  and  mav  it  not  be,  a  decent  and 
desirable  thing  for  some  producers  to 
gain  some  first-hand  experience  of  the 
actual  business  proldems  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher?  This  may  even  happen 
yet. 

T  was  about  to  pass  im  one  other  phase 
of  the  interlocking  of  the  publisher  and 
the  newsprint  producers.  The  fact,  in 
eeneral,  is  that  so  long  as  we  do  not 
have  some  master  cootrol.  by  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  consent  of  all  nart'os  in  interest, 
for  the  newsprint  production  and  htiv- 
in<T  industries,  we  are  open  to  all  these 
well  known  disturbances  and  more  as 
human  ingenuit'-  can  work  them  out,  and 
the  industries  will  continue  to  seethe  and 
to  worrv  all  nart'es  and  possibly  en¬ 
danger  international  good  will.  It  is 
noteworthv  that  this  large  and  bother¬ 
some  subiegi  was  sodulouslv  avoided  in 
tt<p  renorted  inte*'view  with  Sir  Henrv 
Thornton  'n  the  Xew  York  newspapers 
of  Nov.  10. 

Havin-r  proceeded  thus  far,  let  us  sum 
up  this  phase  of  the  question  and  leave 
other  phases  for  further  articles 

Newsprint  matters  are  in  a  state  of 
disturbance  and  flux  and  have  been  so 
intermittently  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
The  conditions  have  grown  worse  and 
more  disturbing  instead  of  better ;  no 
large  and  well  considered  and  authorita¬ 
tive  action  has  been  taken  by  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  bring  permanent  con- 
.structive  direction ;  the  problem  easily 
is  one  of  the  less  complex  economic 
problems  when  compared  with  any  others 
of  national  scope:  the  publishing  industry 
has  men  capable  and  trustworthy  and 
competent  as  business  statesmen  to  serve 
fairly,  intelligently  and  constructively. 
\Yelfare  of  the  national  life  is  accepted 
as  the  definite  trust  and  obligation  of 
the  .American  press,  and  finally,  the  whip 
hand  is  now  held  by  the  newsprint  buyer, 
although  it  be  a  long  and  dangerous 
whip,  and  initiative  on  his  part  is  now 
indicated. 

Our  economic  system  needs  to  have  a 
care  for  its  future.  \Ve  need  a  salient 
example  of  some  industry  working  out  a 
better  ordering  and  control  of  its  own 
affairs.  Newsprint  matters  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  now  to  become  Kiis  example, 
a  “norm”  which  can  and  would  be  a 
triumph  for  our  economic  system  and 
for  our  style  of  civilization.  To  lie 
civilized  means  to  be  able  to  live  to¬ 
gether. 


PLANNING  CURB  ON 

CIRCULATION 

WORK 

(Continued  from 

page  8) 

After  demonstrating  that  the  five-day- 
week,  if  granted  to  mechanical  employes, 
would  add  20  per  cent  to  the  weekly  cost 
of  newspaper  production,  the  committee 
presented  evidence  to  show  that  curtailed 
production  by  machine  operators  is  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  W.  E.  Macfar- 
lane,  business  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  director  of  that  paper’s 
radio  station,  W'GN,  was  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  home  Tuesday  night,  his  paper  on 
“The  Broadcasting  Station  and  the 
Newspaper”  was  read  at  that  day’s  ses¬ 
sion  instead  of  Wednesday,  as  originally 
scheduled.  His  address  appears  at 
length  on  another  page. 

.A  discussion  of  economy  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  side  followed  a  short  talk  by 
W.  E.  Wines  manager  of  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  which 
brought  the  day’s  session  to  a  close. 

A  resolution  was  passed  during  Tues¬ 
day’s  meeting  expressing  sympathy  for 
William  B.  Bryant,  former  publisher  of 
the  Paterson  (N.J.)  Press-Guardian 
and  former  chairman  of  the  program 
committee,  who  was  unable  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  because  of  illness.  The  resolution 
also  expressed  appreciation  for  Mr. 
Bryant’s  services  in  the  past.  It  was 
introduced  by  John  Stewart  Bryan, 
publisher  of  the  Richmoytd  (Va.)  A'nvs- 
Leader. 

In  a  discussiem  Wednesday  of  the 
efficient  work  done  by  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment  under  the  direction  of  W.  J. 
Mathey,  manager,  a  warning  to  consult 
with  that  department  in  the  event  of  any 
future  freight  rate  rise  granted  the 
carriers  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Canadian  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  was  sounded  by 
E.  M.  Antrim  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
chairman  of  the  traffic  committee. 

“It  is  true  that  just  at  the  present 
moment,”  he  declared,  “newsprint  is  sold 
on  practically  a  delivered  basis.  It  is 
probably  also  true  that  most  of  the  mills 
would  be  reluctant  to  divide  up  with 
the  publishers  any  savmgs  in  transporta¬ 
tion  which  could  be  made  by  water 
shipments,  but  you  must  remember  this 
is  a  buyers’  market  and  you  have  the 
advantage  at  the  present  time  from  a 
negotiating  .standpoint.” 

Elzey  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  radio  committee,  in  present¬ 
ing  the  report  of  that  binly,  told  pub¬ 
lishers  that  they  were  merely  handing 
a  lot  of  free  advertising  space  to  users 
of  radio  by  printing  trade  names  in 
radio  programs. 

“If  you  want  to  promote  the  interests 
of  radio,”  he  said,  "keep  right  on  ad¬ 
vertising  it  with  trade  names  in  your 
programs.” 

.A  question  put  to  the  gathering  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  great  majority  of  pub¬ 
lishers  present  had  '  already  discarded 
trade  names  from  the  radio  programs 
and  are  only  designating  each  item  by 
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means  of  such  phrases  as  “dance  mu¬ 
sic,”  “concert  music,”  orchestra,  etc. 

Mr.  Wines  and  Mr.  Kelly  spoke  again 
briefly  at  the  final  session  and  the  con¬ 
vention  was  adjourned  after  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  management  of  the  Cloister 
Hotel  for  its  hospitality  and  aid  during 
the  sessions. 

Immediately  following  adjournment 
the  entire  membership  with  their  families 
and  guests  boarded  the  yacht  Zapala, 
owned  by  Howard  E.  Coffin,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Sea  Island  Company 
and  the  person  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  lavish  program  of  entertainment,  and 
were  taken  to  the  Sea  Island  Hunting 
Lodge.  A  luncheon  of  wild  turkey,  veni¬ 
son,  chicken  and  roasted  oysters  was 
served  at  the  lodge  and  the  party  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel  about  6 :30  p.m.  Miss 
Mainer  Lee  Toler  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution,  acted  as  hostess  for  Mr.  Coffin 
throughout  the  convention. 

A  get-together  banquet  was  held  Tues¬ 
day  evening  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
Cloister  Hotel.  Mr.  Coffin  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Boston 
Globe,  presiding  in  place  of  Howard 
Davis,  who  was  forced  to  return  to  New 
York  that  evening.  Mr.  Coffin  told 
many  interesting  stories  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  and  its  wealth  of  colonial 
history  and  pirate  lore.  He  presented 
to  the  company  a  negro,  “Old  Liverpool,” 
who  claimed  to  be  104  years  old  and  had 
figured  closely  in  the  early  history  of 
the  territory.  Robert  H.  Davis,  author 
and  journalist,  was  the  featured  speaker. 
.A  group  of  negro  singers  from  Mr. 
Coffin’s  Sapeloe  plantation  provided  en¬ 
tertainment  during  the  dinner. 

.At  the  Sea  Island  Hunting  Lodge  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  elaborate  enter¬ 
tainment  and  excellent  arrangements 
was  tendered  Mr.  Coffin  on  motion  of 
Charles  A.  Webb  of  the  Asheville  Citi¬ 
zen  and  a  motion  to  make  Sea  Island 
Beach  the  scene  of  the  1932  fall  con¬ 
vention  was  carried  unanimously.  The 
association  has  already  decided  on  Cal¬ 
ifornia  as  the  1931  fall  meeting  place, 
but  has  not  yet  named  the  exact  locality. 


Expansion  .  .  .  ii 

Room  for  growth  ; ! 

and  expansion,  <; 

where  it  can  best  be  •> 

utilized,  should  not  ;» 

be  overlooked  in  ; ; 

planning  the  news-  |  • 

paper  plant.  !  > 

Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT  I; 

Spmcioiiaing  in  NmwBpmpmr  <  | 

Enginmmring  < 

\00\  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND  || 

.VVl. 

DO  YOU  NEED 

A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delu  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  coUege  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
T^e  Bmeau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  s^o  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacan^,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sb[ina 
Delu  Chi,  836  Exchange  Are., 
Chicago,  ^ 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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I  GRAYBAR  ELECTRIC  CO.,  I 

j  Graybar  Building,  New  Y ork,  N.  Y.  j 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  the  story  of  the  Public  | 
I  Address  System.  I 


Western  Electric 

PUBLIC  ADDRESS  AND  MUSIC  REPRODUCTION  SYSTEMS 
Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 


HEARING  CIRCLE 


A  REPORTER’S  VOICE 
HELPS  SELL  THIS  PAPER 


There’s  a  powerful  sales  punch  in  spoken  news — football  bulletins 
for  example,  brought  to  crowds  outside  your  building.  Let  one  of 
your  reporters  do  the  announcing  with  a  Western  Electric  Public 
Address  System  —  speaking  into  a  microphone  in  the  office  and  reach¬ 
ing  listeners  in  the  street. 

This  equipment  picks  up  his  voice  and  reproduces  it  with  faith¬ 
fulness.  Amplifies  it  to  the  necessary  volume.  Delivers  it  at  one 
point  or  many. 

Public  Address  can  be  hooked  in  with  radio,  too,  and  the  most 
popular  of  the  air’s  features  put  at  your  disposal.  Or  the  apparatus 
may  be  used  with  a  Western  Electric  Music  Reproducer  which  plays 


standard  phonograph  records  in  full  rich  tones  that  rival  those 
of  the  artist  or  the  orchestra. 

The  equipment  is  mechanically  and  electrically  reliable;  the 
name  Western  Electric  tells  you  that.  For  Western  Electric, 
maker  of  Bell  telephones,  is  a  pioneer  and  pace-setter  in  the  field 
of  sound  transmission. 

You’ll  be  interested  in  the  further  information  which  the 
coupon  will  bring  you. 


WIDEN  THE 
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NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  ASK 
RATE  CUT 


(Continued  from  page  6) 


spirit  fostered  and  kept  alive  by  the 
newspaper — that  I  am  confident  news¬ 
paper  publislicrs,  when  they  come  to 
understand  this  situation,  will  event¬ 
ually  change  the  situation  that  adver¬ 
tising  opportunities  in  their  medium 
may  be  equalized  for  all — and  special 
privileges  extended  to  none.” 

In  addition  to  his  remarks  on  the 
newspaper  local-national  situation.  Presi¬ 
dent  Lichtenberg  reported  on  the  various 
studies  being  carried  on  by  committees 


included  in  the  total  deficit  which  the 
increased  first-class  rate  will  seek  to 
wipe  out. 

vigorous  attack  upon  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertisers,  particularly  in  the  patent  med¬ 
icine,  anti-fat,  hair  restorer  and  cosmetic  of  the  Association, 
fields,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  his  scathing 
remarks  on  these 
‘‘crooks  and 
frauds”  were  ap¬ 
plauded  loudly  by 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Humphrey 
took  pains  to  say 
that  he  did  not  in- 
elude  testimonial 
advertising  in  the 
alxive  category,  but 
that  he  considered 
it  highly  unfair 
competition,  a  state¬ 
ment  that  was  also 
applauded  vigor¬ 
ously. 

He  descril)ed  the 
Federal  trade  prac¬ 
tice  conferences  be¬ 
ing  carried  on  by 
the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and 
declared  they  have 
done  more  to  elim¬ 
inate  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising  than  25 
years  of  litigation 
with  individual 
firms  would  have 
accomplished.  A 
more  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  speech  ap¬ 
pears  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  Turner  Jones,  vice-president  of  the 

An  added  speaker  on  the  Monday  Coca  Cola  Company,  is  chairman  of  a 
afternoon  program  was  Edward  L.  Ber-  committee  which  is  making  a  study  of 
nays,  of  New  York,  member  of  the  outd<x)r  advertising  from  which 


Among  those  present  at  the  convention  of  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  in  Washington  this  week  were  (left  to 
right):  Allyn  B.  Mclntire,  Pepperell  Manufacturing  (>o.;  Merle  B.  Bates.  Life  Savers,  Inc.;  William  A.  Hart,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.;  P.  L.  Thomson,  Western  Electric  Co.;  Bernard  Lichtenberg,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute; 
Lee  H.  Bristol,  Bristol-Myers  Co.;  W.  A.  Grove,  Edison  Gereral  Electric  Appliance  Co.;  T.  F.  Driscoll,  Armour  &  Co.; 

and  Allan  Brown,  Bakelite  Corp. 


•will 


President’s  Emergency  Committee  on 
Employment.  He  urged  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  use  their  local  influence  and 
leadership  in  seeking  methods  to  relieve 
unemployment,  and  if  possible  to  inject 
into  their  advertising  copy  messages 
urging  local  cooperation  to  meet  the 
problem. 

Local  and  national  newspaper  rates 
were  touched  upon  in  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  Bernard  Lichtenberg,  A.  N.  A. 
president,  delivered  at  Tuesday  morning’s 
closed  session. 

Referring  to  the  resolution  passed  at 
the  French  Lick  convention  last  spring 
which  declared  the  opposition  of  the 
A.  N.  A.  to  any  differential  whatso¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Lichtenberg  said: 

‘‘That  resolution  provoked  much  com¬ 
ment.  some  of  it  unfriendly,  more  of 
it  friendly  and  intelligent.  Indeed  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  discussion  which 
it  provoked  from  the  other  parties  in¬ 
volved  in  this  question,  namely,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  advertising  agents, 
has,  considered  by  and  large,  been  one 
in  which  fairness  to  all  has  prevailed. 

“We  have  thrust  a  prf>blcm  of  large 
■dimensions  on  the  d<K)rsteps  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  advertising  agents. 
\\'e  cannot,  rationally  speaking,  expect 
them  to  solve  the  problem  overnight. 
Many  adjustments,  and  much  change  in 
habits  of  thinking  are  necessary.  They 
are  coming.  I  am  confident  of  this  be¬ 
cause  no  intelligent  publisher  or  agent 
can  look  this  problem  squarely  in  the 
face  and  then  refuse  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  arrive  at  an  honest 
solution. 

“The  present-day  situation  on  local- 
national  rates  very  plainly  does  not  fit 
in  with  changed  distribution  methods. 
It  patently  and  obviously  gives  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  controls  retail  outlets  or 
retail  outlets  that  control  their  own 
brands  such  a  terrific  price  advantage 
over  a  maker  of  branded  preducts  who 
has  no  retail  affiliations  that  it  repre¬ 
sents  absolutely  unwarranted  unfair 
conmetition. 

“Such  a  condition  is  so  contrary  to 
the  American  spirit  of  fair  play — a 


emerge  a  practical  plan  for  equalizing 
the  market  opportunities  of  buyers  of 
poster  advertising.”  “Market  flow”  sta¬ 
tistics  are  being  gathered  indicating 
where  the  crowded  purchasing  lanes  of  a 
community  are  which  will  become,  it  is 
expected,  an  index  to  preferred  retail 
outlets. 

W.  B.  Gessinger  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers  Eixchange  heads  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  will  set  forth  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  those  who  have  used  car  card 
advertising  exclusively.  It  will  be  issued 
as  a  handbook. 

A  committee  of  which  Fred  R.  Davis, 
General  Electric  Company,  is  chairman,  is 
making  a  study  of  the  proj^r  use  of  color 
in  magazines,  length  of  life  of  copy  in 
various  magazines,  dealer  influence,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  service  depart¬ 


ments  of  magazines.  Reports  will  be  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company, 
issued  a  chapter  at  a  time.  A  study  on  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  A.  newspaper 
magazine  rates  is  not  yet  completed  and  committee. 

will  probably  be  given  at  the  spring  After  stating  that  national  advertisers 
meeting.  spent  $2(30,000,000  in  newspapers  last 

A  study  on  dealer  tieup  advertising  is  year,  which  he  said  was  35  to  50  per  cent 
progressing  under  the  direction  of  John  of  their  revenue,  Mr.  Kelly  declared  the 
W.  I^mgnecker  of  the  Hartford  Fire  differential  is  unjustified  because  it  gives 
Insurance  Company,  in  conjunction  with  firms  which  are  both  manufacturers  and 
Harvard  L’niversity,  to  be  issued  in  book  retail  dealers  a  preferential  rate, 
form  to  members.  He  cited  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  chain 

What  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  stores  as  an  example  of  how  the  pub- 
popular  and  informative  surveys  ever  lisher  helps  one  firm  to  undersell  another 

through  the  rate 
differential. 

“The  A.  &  P. 
stores  are  both 
manufacturers  and 
retailers,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “They  get 
the  local  rate  on 
brands  which  they 
manufacture  t  o 
the  amount  of  $75,- 
()(X),(X)0  annually. 
With  their  Bokar 
brand  of  coffee 
they  have  been 
able  to  undersell 
all  other  brands 
because  they  have 
been  able  to  buv 
for  $2,000,000  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in 
newspapers  which 
would  cost  any 
other  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  is  not 
a  retailer  $3,0(X),- 
000. 

“The  voluntary 
chain,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Grocers 
Association,  e  m  - 
bracing  10,000  re¬ 
tailers,  has  500 
brands  and  is  a 
direct  competitor 
of  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  It  spends 

made  by  the  .\.N.A.  is  being  prepared  by  from  $600,000  to  $700,000  in  newspapers, 
a  committee  headed  by  W.  .\.  Hart,  "The  J.  C.  Penney  company  with  1,400 
advertising  manager,  E.  I.  duPont  de  Ne-  stores  is  spending  $3,000,000  annually,  90 
niours  &  Co.,  Inc.  It  will  give  a  detailed  per  cent  of  it  in  newspapers.  This  chain 


and  comparative  analysis  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  appropriations  of  506  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  will  reveal  what  percent¬ 
age  was  spent  in  each  medium,  what  was 
the  cost  of  art  and  other  copy  work  for 
each  medium,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
total  advertising  appropriation  to  the 


also  manufactures  its  own  brands,  and 
buys  the  same  space  in  newspapers  for 
$_3,0(K),(XX)  which  other  national  adver¬ 
tisers  would  have  to  pay  $5,0(X),000  for.” 

He  urged  that  national  advertisers  con¬ 
tinue  their  objections  to  this  situation 
militant  manner”  and  to  try  to 


sales  volume  of  the  products  advertised,  get  the  local  rate  whenever  possible. 

T..  _ _ _ i —  t'i  » 


In  addition  it  will  tell  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  each  of  the  firms  participating 
in  the  study.  It  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  private  brand  situation  is  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  sttid} 
by  a  group  led  by  Ralph  Starr  Butle\ 
of  (ieneral  F(x)ds  Corporation. 

The  resolution  on  local-national  rates 
followed  a  report  given  at  Tuesday  after- 
mxjii’s  closed  session  by  P.  J.  Kelly  of 


Members  of  the  Assoeiation  of  National  Advertisers  photographed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  convention  this  week.  Left  to  right:  W.  N.  Connolly,  S.  C.  Johnson  & 
Son;  Miller  Munson,  the  Hoover  Company;  Robert  A.  Holmes,  Jr.,  Crofut  & 
Knapp,  New  York;  Robert  A.  Holmes,  Crofut  &  Knapp;  G  E.  Haines, 
Standard  Brands,  Ine. 


The  Association  on  Tuesday,  elected  Lee 

H.  Bristol  of  the  Bristol-Myers  Company, 
New'  York,  president  to  succeed  Bernard 
Lichtenberg. 

Stuart  Peabody  of  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  was  elected  a  vice- 
president.  \\  .  A.  Grove,  Edison  Cien- 
eral  Eilectric  Appliance  Company,  and 
P.  J.  Kelly,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  were  re-elected  vice-presidents. 
Albert  E.  Haase  was  reappointed  manag¬ 
ing  director  and  secretary-treasurer.  Two 
new  directors  were  elected  and  three 
re-elected.  They  are:  Turner  Jones, 
Coca  Cola  Company  and  Cliff  Knoble, 
Chrysler  Corporation  (elected)  ;  Allan 
Brown.  Bakelite  Corporation,  A.  T. 
Preyer,  Vick  Chemical  Company,  Guy  C. 
Smith.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  (re¬ 
elected). 

Mr.  Lichtenberg,  retiring  president  be¬ 
comes  automatically  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Holdover  directors  are  :  Bennett  Chap¬ 
pie,  .American  Rolling  Mill  Company ; 
T.  F.  Driscoll,  .Armour  &  Co. ;  W.  "F. 
Earls,  United  States  Rubber  Company : 
Gates  Ferguson,  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company;  \V.  .A.  Hart,  E. 

I.  duPont  dcNemours  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
.Allyn  B.  Mclntire.  Pepperell  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company;  Arthur  H.  Ogle,  Bauer 
&  Black. 

One  of  the  entertainment  features  of 
the  convention  was  a  reception  and  dance 
for  .A.N..A.  members  given  Tuesday 
night  at  their  home  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Lawrence. 

Convention  sessions  ended  at  noon 
Wednesday.  In  the  afternoon  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  held  open  house 
for  .A.N..A.  members  and  their  guests 
and  many  accepted  the  invitation  to  see 
how  the  department's  work  is  being  con¬ 
ducted. 
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T©  NiWSPA 
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Ask  for  a  report  on  how  much  metal  is 
tied  up  in  display  type  cast  for  your  cases, 
and  how  much  money  it  has  cost  to  cast 
it— merely  to  be  in  position  to  set  your 
display  composition. 

In  the  average  metropolitan  daily  you 
will  find  the  investment  to  range  from 
$15,000  upward.  This  investment  can  be 
released  by  the  installation  of  the  Ludlow 
system  of  display  composition. 

And  this  is  only  one  of  the  economies 
it  will  effect.  There  are  further  daily  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  production  of  every  display 
advertisement. 

The  facts  regarding  the  economies  the 
Ludlow  offers  you  await  your  request. 


LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  +  Chicago,  Illinois 
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EBERHARDT  INDICTED 
IN  SEBRING,  FLA. 

Tallabasaee  Publisher  Charged 
Witb  Criminally  Libelling  Gov. 
Carlton  —  Two  Counts 
Included 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitos  &  Publishes) 

Sf.bring,  Fla.,  Xov.  13. — Charging 
Fred  O.  Eberhardt,  editor  of  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  Florida  State  News,  and  his  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  Fred  O.  Eberhardt, 
Inc.,  with  criminally  libeling  Gov.  Doyle 
E.  Carlton,  the  Highlands  County  Grand 

iury  returned  an  indictment  against 
iberhardt  and  the  company  here  today. 
Bond  was  set  at  $1,000,  though  no  re¬ 
turnable  date  was  named  by  the  judge. 

The  indictment  included  two  counts. 
It  charged  Eberhardt  and  his  newspaper 
w'ith  circulating  two  “malicious,  libelous, 
and  defamatory”  articles  against  the 
governor,  “contriving  to  bring  him  into 
public  scorn,  contempt,  scandal,  infamy,” 
and  to  “insinuate  and  cause  it  to  be  be¬ 
lieved”  that  the  governor  had  been 
“guilty  of  cross  misconduct”  in  his 
office. 

Red  Arkell,  publisher  of  the  Sebring 
American,  and  former  county  judge 
A.  E.  Lawrence,  who,  the  indictment 
said  received  copies  of  the  Florida  State 
News  in  question,  appeared  before  the 
grand  jury  during  the  hearing. 

Eberhardt  recently  appeared  before  a 
Leon  County  Grand  Jury,  called  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  governor  to  investi¬ 
gate  charges  of  graft  said  by  him  to 
have  been  made  by  “two  or  three  news¬ 
papers.” 

At'  the  hearing  the  grand  jury  found 
no  evidence  to  justify  an  indictment  of 
Eberhardt  for  libel  or  to  justify  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  governor. 


MERGER  IN  SANTA  ANA,  CAL. 


Regiater  Absorb*  Time*  Wben  Mer- 
cbut*  Withhold  AdTortising 

The  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Daily  Evening 
Register,  owned  by  J.  Frank  B'urke,  and 
the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Times,  owned  by 
M.  C.  and  D.  E.  Maloney,  were  merged 
Nov.  8.  The  Times  issue  of  that  date 
was  its  last 

In  a  statement  printed  in  the  Times 
the  publishers  said  that  a  certain  group 
of  leading  advertisers  had  consistenily 
refused  to  support  a  second  newspaper 
and  had  maintained  a  Shopping  News 
which  had  lessened  the  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  of  both  newspapers. 

The  Times  was  established  more  than 
two  years  ago  by  the  Maloneys,  who 
went  to  Santa  .4na  after  selling  the 
Marshfield  (Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Times. 


EUGENE  BROWN 

Eugene  Brown,  66.  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  and  daily  contributor  to  the 
Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times,  died  Nov.  7 
at  his  home  in  Glendale,  Cal.  He 
started  his  newspaper  career  on  a  Flint, 
Mich.,  new'spaper,  later  going  to  the 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Bulletin.  Later  he 
he  joined  the  Quincy  (Ill).  Herald, 
where  he  remained  20  years,  leaving  it 
as  managing  editor.  He  went  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  20  years  ago. 


prOTBALL  IS  ADVERTISED 

CoMege  football  has  become  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  revenue  for  .Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.  newspapers  this  season,  with 
Union  college  teams  buying  large  dis¬ 
play  space  on  the  sports  page.-,  to  an¬ 
nounce  coming  gam»*s.  The  copy  has 
generally  occupied  space  of  three  col¬ 
umns  by  five  inches.  Sm-ller  d’splay 
advertisements  have  been  placed  by  ^iie 
college  in  dailies  in  other  cities  near 
Schenectady. 


STUDIED  AMERICAN  DAIUES 

S.  H.  Robinson,  of  the  Continental 
Daily  Mail,  published  in  Paris,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  sailed 
for  Europe  last  week  after  several 
weeks’  stay  in  this  country  spent  in 
studying  representative  .American  news¬ 
papers.  He  visited  newspaper  plants  and 
interviewed  editors  in  the  east. 


DAILY  TURNS  ITS  CENTURY 


Norwalk  (O.)  Reflector-Herald  Join* 
With  121-Year-Old  City  in  Fete 

The  Norwalk  (O.)  Reflector-Herald 
celebrated  its  lOOth  anniversary  Noy.  4 
by  issuing  a  56-page  centennial  edition. 


R.  C  Snyder  Dudley  A.  White 

which  included  a  section  of  pictures  of 
ancient  scenes  in  Norwalk. 

In  its  100  years  of  existence  the  Re¬ 
flector-Herald  has  been  owned  by  but 
two  families.  The  first  issue  was  pub¬ 
lished  Feb.  2,  1830,  by  Samuel  Preston, 
who  came  overland  from  Nassau,  N.  H., 
to  settle  in  the  middle  west.  Associated 
with  him  was  his  son-in-law,  Frederick 
Wickham,  who  later  turned  over  his 
duties  to  his  son-in-law,  James  G.  Gibbs, 
former  secretary  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  paper  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Gibbs  by  R.  C.  Snyder,  who 
has  been  publisher  since.  Associated 
with  him  is  his  son-in-law,  Dudley  A. 
VV'hite.  Mr.  Snyder  is  president  of  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies  and  Mr.  White 
has  just  retired  as  Ohio  commander  of 
the  American  Legion. 

The  Reflector  and  the  Evening  Herald 
were  merged  in  1913  by  Mr.  Snyder  and 
since  that  time  have  continued  as  the 
Reflector-Herald. 

The  city  of  Norwalk,  which  was  cele¬ 
brating  its  121st  anniversary,  joined  with 
the  newspaper  in  a  three-day  celebration. 
Elbert  H.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Clez’cland  Plain  Dealer  and  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  was 
born  in  Norwalk,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  civic  dinner. 


DISCUSS  READER  INTEREST 

Maurice  H.  Needham,  president  of 
Needham.  I.ouis  and  Brorby,  Inc.,  spoke 
at  a  “reader  interest”  clinic  held  by 
the  Chicago  Financial  Advertiser  re¬ 
cently.  He  stated  that  reader  interest  is 
vital  to  inquiries  and  inquiries  are  usu¬ 
ally  an  accurate  index  to  the  sales  pro¬ 
ducing  power  of  an  advertisement.  I^s- 
lie  Schmidt.  Chicago  Tribune,  discussed 
the  subject  from  the  newspaper  angle 
and  Edgar  G.  Criswell  World’s  Work. 
New  York,  presented  the  magazine 
angle. 


TWO  SUPPLEMENTS  PUBLISHED 

T wo  separate  supplements  to  its  regular 
issues  were  published  by  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  recently  within  a  5-day 
period.  The  first,  a  14-page  section 
marking  the  opening  of  the  Fox-Poli 
theatre,  was  published  Nov.  7,  and  the 
second,  a  W’orld  War  Memorial  section, 
Nov.  11.  Wa>Tie  C.  Smith  is  business 
manager  of  the  Record. 


HEADS  BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

E.  J.  Kelly.  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the  Penn 
State  Basketball  Teague.  Joe  Walsh, 
sporting  editor,  Wilkes-Barre  Record,  is 
again  secretarv'-treasurer  of  the  league. 


STARTS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Nomcich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  on 
Nov.  1  published  a  Sunday  edition  for 
the  first  time,  making  the  newspaper  a 
seven-morning  edition.  The  Record  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bulletin  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  as  an  afternoon  paper,  has  suspend¬ 
ed  its  Saturday  afternoon  edition. 


DESIGNS  CITY’S  SEAL 

Edmund  T.  Coyne,  of  the  art  staff  of 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  .Standard. 
is  the  designer  of  the  new  seal  selected 
by  the  town  of  Westport.  Mass. 


IN  CAR  ACCIDENT 

Three  members  of  the  Tallalujsse 
Florida  State  News  staff  were  injury 
near  Tallahasse  Nov.  9  when  the  car  in 
which  they  were  riding  collided  with 
another.  George  Anderson,  city  editor; 
joe  Campbell,  sports  editor,  and  John 
Hardin,  staff  artist,  were  all  seriously 
injured,  but  are  expected  to  recover. 


HOUSTON  STATION  LICENSED 


Po*t-Di*patch  Radio  Plant  Cleared  of 
Charge*,  Given  Renewal 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  13. — 
The  Federal  Radio  Commission  durjng 
the  week  announced  that  broadcasting 
station  KPRC,  operated  by  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  had  been  cleared 
of  charges  made  against  it  and  granted  it 
a  regular  license  renewal.  The  station 
had  been  cited  for  failure  to  maintain 
watch  on  distress  frequencies. 

The  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  operator  of  station 
KWWG,  was  granted  authority  to  in¬ 
crease  the  maximum  power  of  the 
transmitting  apparatus  from  500  to 
1,000  watts. 

The  State  Journal  Company,  of  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.,  amended  its  application  for 
a  permit  to  erect  a  new  station  to  re¬ 
quest  the  1200-kilocycle  frequency 
rather  than  the  880-kilocycle  frequency. 
The  company  wants  100  watts  of  power 
with  unlimited  time  on  the  air. 

A  request  was  received  from  the 
Oregonian  Publishing  Company,  of 
Portland,  for  a  permit  to  construct  an 
experimental  station  to  use  50  watts  of 
power  on  the  620-kilocycle  frequency. 


RADIO  CONVICTION  UPHELD 


“Oregon  Wildcat’’  Denied  a  New  Trial 
in  Portland 

Robert  (Jordon  Duncan,  self-styled 
“Oregon  Wildcat,”  who  was  convicted  of 
using  obscene,  indecent  and  profane 
language  in  broadcasts  over  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KVEP  of  Portland,  was  denied  a 
new  trial  by  Federal  Judge  Robert  S. 
Bean,  sitting  in  Portland  Nov.  10.  Judge 
Bean  announced  that  Duncan  would  be 
sentenced  next  Monday. 

Duncan  was  convicted  after  a  series 
of  radio  tirades  against  Portland  people 
and  newspapers,  including  particularly 
abusive  attacks  upon  B.  F.  Irvine,  editor 
of  the  Oregon  Journal,  and  Robert 
Mount,  manager  of  the  Portland  Better 
ILusiness  Bureau,  and  including  also  R. 
G.  Callvert,  editor  of  the  Oregonian. 


COL.  W.  H.  BATES 

Colonel  William  Henry  Bates,  Civil 
War  veteran,  one  of  the  oldest  active 
printers  in  the  United  States,  died  at 
his  home  in  Pekin,  Ill.,  Nov.  11.  He 
was  91  years  old.  Bates  at  various 
times  owned  and  published  weekly  and 
daily  papers  in  Pekin.  He  issued  the 
first  Union  half-sheet  newspaper  in  the 
Confederacy,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
published  at  Mexico,  Mo.,  in  1861. 
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GOT  MINE  BLAST  BEAT 


Athen*  (O.)  Student  Only  Reporter 
to  Enter  Millfield  Death  Pit 

Dozens  of  experienced  writers  from 
all  parts  of  the  Middle  West  flocked  to 
Athens,  O.,  Nov.  5,  when  a  blast  in  the 
Millfield  coalmin¬ 
ing  region  en¬ 
tombed  79  men 
far  below  the 
earth’s  surface. 
The  only  eye¬ 
witness  story  of 
what  things 
looked  like  two 
miles  down,  while 
the  bodies  were 
being  carried  out, 
was  written  by 
Elmer  W.  Din- 
geldey,  a  senior 
at  Ohio  Univers¬ 
ity,  part-time  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Athens  Messenger,  and 
aspirant  for  a  newspaper  job  after  his 
graduation  next  June. 

Dingeldey  was  at  the  Messenger  office 
when  news  of  the  blast  flashed.  With 
other  reporters  he  hustled  to  the  scene. 
Other  men  had  the  early  story,  and  re¬ 
lief  and  rescue  work  occupied  most  of 
the  people  present  until  far  into  the  night. 
Dingeldey  served  coffee  and  sandwiches 
from  noon  until  two  o’clock  the  next 
morning,  when  he  got  a  chance  to  go 
into  the  mine  with  the  idea  of  watching 
the  rescuers  work.  He  soon  joined  them, 
helping  to  carry  bodies  to  the  surface 
until  7 :30  a.  m. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  Messenger 
office  and  wrote  a  thousand-word  story 
of  things  as  they  looked  two  miles  below 
the  surface.  His  reward  for  24  hours 
of  labor,  much  of  it  in  the  midst  of 
classmates  who  had  lost  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  disaster,  was  a  by-line  under 
a  four-column  head  on  Page  One  of  the 
Messenger.  The  United  Press  also  car¬ 
ried  his  story. 
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Tbe  long  arm  of  a  generous  Nation  reaches  to  every  far  corner  of  the  world, 
when  calls  of  need  are  heard.  It  is  characteristic  of  us,  as  a  people,  that  we  are 
ever  cheerfully,  eagerly  willing  to  respond  in  such  hours  of  dire  extremity.  Time 
and  time  again,  it  has  transpired,  through  the  years — AMERICA  WILL  NOT 
STAND  IDLY  BY  WHEN  SUDDEN  CATASTROPHE  DESCENDS  UPON  A 
HELPLESS  UNIVERSE.  We  have  a  greater  heart  than  we  know,  perhaps.  It 
is,  in  the  last  analysis,  no  more  than  a  beautiful  demonstration  of  spiritu^ity. 

Now  “Golden  (Rule  Week”  comes  to  prove  once  again  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
vast  compassion  for  those  who  hunger  and  are  heavy-hearted.  HE  WILL  NOT 
FAIL.  It  is,  in  this  instance  .  . .  the  cries  of  little  children  .  .  .  hungry  children 
.  .  .  wee  boys  and  girls,  emaciated  and  very  much  alone.  When  one  stops  to  think 
that  these  precious,  charity-dollars  FEED  HUNGRYXHILDREN  .  .  .'save  lives 
.  .  .  go  forth  as  splendid  missionaries  of. Godliness — the  act  of  giving  becomes 
one  of  the  sweet  experiences  of  existence.  This  call  comes  at  an  hour  so  serious 
that  delay  is  unthinkable.  The  coupon  below  should  become  the  link  between 
you  and  the  starving  children  of  many  lands.  Holidays  will  be  days  of  thankful 
prayer  if  you  respond. 


A  Non-Sectarian  Charity 
Far-Reaching  in  the 
Good  It  Does 

This  Drive  is  non-sectarian  .-r.  .  it  has  no 
barriers  of  race  nor  creed.  AH  it  asks 
is  that  children  shall  be  served  and  that 
hunger  shall  not  lon^  endure.  Think  of 
the  grave  disaster  which  was  visited  upon 
Porto  Rico!  Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  little  children  are  STARVING  there. 
And  they  are  AMERICAN  children,  mind 
you. 

From  the  lonely,  bleak  mountains  of 
the  South — in  our  own  -United  States — 
to  the  most  remote  lands  of  Europe, 
"Golden  Rule  Week"  funds  go  ....  to 
relieve  actual,  bitter  suffering  and  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  generation  which  is  to 
come. 

DECEMBER  7-14. 


The  donor  may  designate  his  gift  for 
any  philanthropy  in  which  he  is  espe¬ 
cially  interested  and  one  hnndi^ 
cents  of  every  dollar  will  go  as  desig¬ 
nated— none  for  expenses. 
Cndesignatcd  gifts  will  be  allocated  by 
the  Survey  Committee  after  earefid 
investigation  to  meet  the  most 
acute  needs  through  the  most  efficient 
agencies. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOUNDATION, 
Lincoln  Bnilding,  So  E.  42  St., 

New  Yorh,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  S . to  be 

used  In  meeting  the  needs  of  suffering 
humanity. 

NAME  . 

ADDBESS . 

Dnignaled  for . 


Golden 

R^le 


Matrice  of  this  advertisement  will  be  mailed  promptly  to  newspaper  desiring  to  cooperate  by  contributing 
space  to  this  worthy  cause,  on  request  to  The  Golden  Rule  Foundation,  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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WILLIAH  H.  HILLS  DIES 
IN  SOMERVILLE,  MASS. 


Well-Known  Newspaper  Man  With 
Boston  Globe  55  Years — Pointed 
Paragraphs  and  Verse  Widely 
Quoted — Was  71  Years  Old 


William  H.  Hills,  71.  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Boston  Globe  since  April, 
1881,  died  at  his  home  in  Somerville, 
Mass.,  Xov.  7.  As  he  wrote  Somerville 
news  for  the  Globe  while  in  high  school 
in  1875  his  real  connection  with  the 
paper  went  back  55  years.  His  ancestors 
date  back  300  years  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Hills  was  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1880.  While  at  Har¬ 
vard  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
“Students’  Songs,’’  the  original  moderate 
price  book  of  such  lyrics,  thus  preserv¬ 
ing  “My  Bonnie,”  “There  Is  a  Tavern  in 
the  Town,”  “Solomon  Levi,”  “The  Poco’s 
Daughter”  and  others  that  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  published.  Nearly  70,000 
copies  were  sold  in  two  years. 

Gen.  Taylor,  for  years  publisher  of  the 
Globe,  lived  in  Somerville  and  Mr.  Hills, 
through  living  near  by  and  also  his  bits 
of  local  news  for  the  paper  while  at  high 
.school,  knew  the  former.  So  Mr.  Hills 
went  to  the  Globe  as  a  reporter.  After 
two  years  he  became  exchange  editor, 
and  started  the  present  Globe  library 
which  for  some  time  comprised  two 
boxes  of  manila  envelopes  of  clippings 
kept  on  his  desk,  but  now  occupies  four 
rooms  with  thousands  of  clippings  and 
many  books. 

Down  through  the  years  he  has  super¬ 
vised  the  exchange  department,  although 
he  has  not  used  its  room  for  his  work 
in  recent  years. 

In  the  early  ’90’s  Mr.  Hills  began 
writing  “Editorial  Points”  for  the  Globe, 
taking  over  the  whole  column.  For 
years  the  Globe  has  been  widely  quoted 
as  a  result  of  these  bright  statements 
condensed  into  a  few  lines. 

.•Mso  part  of  his  work  was  that'  of 
poetry  editor.  Through  his  hands  there 
passed  many  thousands  of  contributions 
and  mf>re  than  50,000  were  approved  for 
use  in  the  Globe. 

In  his  early  years  he  was  correspond¬ 
ent  by  telegraph  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat.  Chicano  Daily  Xncs.  Pitts- 
biirti  Dispatch.  Philadelphia  Press  and 
AVrc  York  .\for$iiu<i  Journal  ("now  the 
.Jmericau)  covering  all  New  England 
and  Eastern  Canada. 

In  January.  1885,  he  began  writing 
for  the  Somen-ille  Journal  a  column 
headed  “Pencilings” — verse  and  para¬ 
graphs — never  missing  a  week  since  in 
spite  of  illness  or  traveling  here  and 
abroad.  These  Somerville  Journal 
verses  have  been  quf)ted  all  over  the 
world. 

Writing  for  the  .^h  anniversary  class 
report  of  Harvard  College  recently  ^fr. 
Hills  said:  “In  writing  for  the  Somer¬ 
ville  Journal.  Journal  of  Education  and 
Cambridge  Chronicle,  for  which  I  have 
done  similar  work,  together  with  scat¬ 
tered  _  verses  in  Ufe,  St.  Nicholas. 
Youth’s  Companion.  Judqe.  Town 
Topics,  the  old  Harper’s  lYcekly.  Ne^u 
Enqiand  Magazine,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  I  have  had  printed  at  least  3,000 
pieces  of  verse.  I  have  never  written 
any  poetry.  At  a  low  estimate,  besides 
dictating  thousands  of  business  letters. 
I  have  written  and  dictated  for  the 
printers  enough  matter  to  make  more 
than  300  books  of  ordinary  size — mast 
of  which  stuff  has  been  read  by  the 
proofreader  anyway,  although  you  some¬ 
times  wouldn’t'  know  it.” 

In  1887  in  association  with  Robert 
Luce,  then  with  the  Globe,  now  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Congressman,  Mr.  Hills  began 
the  publication  of  The  Writer,  the  pio¬ 
neer  magazine  of  advice  and  help  for 
literary  workers  of  all  kinds,  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  all  the  books  of  advdee  and 
instruction  and  the  other  magazines  in 
the  interest  of  writers  which  have  been 
published.  The  next  year  Mr.  Hills 
bought  Mr.  Luce’s  interest  in  the  Writer 
and  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  it 
for  40  years.  At  one  time  also  he  pub¬ 
lished  The  Author. 

Gen.  Taylor  consulted  Mr.  Hills  from 


time  to  time,  seeking  suggestions  for 
special  features.  Some  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  ones,  such  as  a  memorial  page 
of  poems  written  by  the  foremost  poets 
in  the  country  and  telegraphed  to  the 
Globe  following  the  death  of  President 
Garfield,  were  evolved  by  him. 

Mr.  Hills  was  married  in  1882  to  Miss 
Josephine  Whitten  of  Lowell.  She  sur¬ 
vives  him,  as  does  a  married  daughter 
and  two  grandchildren. 


CHARLES  D.  ATKINSON 
DIES  AT  CONVENTION 


Business  Manager  of  Atlanta  Journal 
Stricken  at  Sea  Island  Beach, 
Ga. — With  Journal  Since 
1900 


Stricken  suddenly  while  at  Sea  Island 
Beach,  Ga.,  to  attend  the  convention  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Charles  Dessau  Atkinson, 
business  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
died  early  Monday,  Nov.  10,  at'  the 
Cloister  Hotel. 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  been  in  apparent 
good  health  and  had  made  preparations 
to  enjoy  a  brief  vacation  from  his 
duties  at  Sea  Island  Beach.  The  heart 
attack  came  so  suddenly  death  occurred 
before  medical  aid  could  arrive. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  was  with  her  husband 
when  he  died.  Major  John  S.  Cohen,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Journal,  arrived  soon  after¬ 
wards  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention, 
but  immediately  canceled  his  plans  and 
returned  to  Atlanta  with  Mrs.  Atkinson 
upon  the  train  bearing  the  body. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Atkinson  was  a 
great  shock  to  the  scores  of  publishers 
and  newspaper  men  •  gathered  at  Sea 
Island  Beach  for  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
association. 

The  newspaper  publishers,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  their  convention,  passed  a  formal 
resolution  setting  apart  a  page  of  their 
minutes  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  born  in  Atlanta 
55  years  ago. 

He  had  been  connected  with  the 
Journal  since  1900.  Two  years  later  he 
was  made  traveling  representative  of 
the  paper  in  charge  of  national  adver¬ 
tising,  and  in  1908  became  business 
manager,  with  supervision  over  all  ad¬ 
vertising  operations.  Prior  to  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Journal,  he  had  l)een 
for  eight  years  in  the  business  office  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

One  of  the  best-known  figures  in 
newspaper  advertising  circles  through¬ 
out'  the  country,  Mr.  Atkin.son  was 
recognized  as  an  authority  in  that  line, 
and  to  him  are  credited  many  of  the 
most  progressive  ideas  and  methods  now 
in  practice  in  the  handling  of  national 
newsi>aper  advertising. 

Last  rites  for  Mr.  Atkinson  were  held 
Wednesday  from  St.  Luke’s  Epi.scopal 
church.  .Atlanta.  Burial  was  at  West 
\'iew  cemetery. 

Palll)earers  included  James  R.  Holli¬ 
day.  John  A.  Brice,  John  S,  Cohen,  John 
Paschall,  James  K.  Gray,  Inman  Gray, 
John  M.  Branham.  Samuel  R.  Dull, 
Fret!  P.  Motz,  Cecil  .Alexander,  John 
Reagin  and  J.  1).  Jernigan,  who  were  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  in  newspaper  work. 

One  of  the  civic  projects  nearest  his 
heart  was  the  development  of  the  Ixy 
.■icoul  movement.  Almost  since  its  incep¬ 
tion,  ho  had  been  connnected  with  the 
scouts  in  an  advisory  capacity,  aiding  the 
executives  in  stimulating  public  interest 
and  giving  unstintedly  of  his  time,  energy 
and  tinancial  support.  He  had  been  a 
director  of  the  movement  for  more  than 
10  years,  and  in  somewhat  similar  vein 
he  was  closely  identified  with  the  Rotary 
Education  F(mndation,  and  was  an  im- 
ptirtant  worker  in  the  .Atlanta  Commun¬ 
ity  Chest  movement. 

Beside  his  widow.  Mr.  Atkinson  is 
survived  by  three  children.  Miss  Teresa 
Wade  .Atkinson  and  Wade  Atkinson,  of 
.Atlanta,  and  Charles  D.  Atkinson,  Jr., 
of  Waynesboro,  V’a. ;  a  sister.  Mrs. 
Walter  Waitt,  of  Atlanta ;  and  three 
brothers.  Ul^ic  .Atkinson,  of  Newark. 
N.  J.,  Henry  WashingtcMi  Atkinson,  of 
Baltimore,  and  George  Atkinson,  of 
Providence,  R.  1. 


JOHN  LEE  MAHIN 


Well-Known  Advertiaing  Man  Diet  in 
New  York 

John  Lee  Mahin,  61,  nationally  known 
advertising  man,  died  in  the  Madison 
Hospital,  New  York,  Nov.  9.  For  more 
than  30  years  he  had  been  engaged  in 
advertising  the  products  of  the  country’s 
leading  industries. 

Mr.  Mahin  was  born  at  Muscatine, 
Iowa,  on  Dec.  14,  1869.  From  1887  to 
1890  Mr.  Mahin  was  city  editor  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  his  father’s  newspaper, 
the  Muscatine  Journal.  In  1891  he  en¬ 
tered  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  1898  Mr.  Mahin  established  the 
Mahin  Advertising  .Agency  in  Chicago, 
continuing  as  its  president  until  1916. 
He  then  came  to  New  York  as  director- 
at-large  of  the  Federal  Advertising 
Agency.  He  was  appointed  in  1925  vice- 
president  of  the  Street  Railways  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  and  of  Barron  G.  Col¬ 
lier,  Inc.  Two  years  later  he  formed 
his  own  advertising  agency,  John  Lee 
Mahin,  Inc.,  of  which  he  was  president 
at  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  books  on  advertising  and  selling  ^d 
editor  of  Mahin’s  Magazine  and  Main’s 
Date  Book.  He  also  had  lectured  fre- 
quentlv  on  advertising  topics  at  leading 
universities. 


O^bituarg 


JOHN  D.  ROSS,  for  35  years  a  well 
known  Chicago  advertising  man,  died 
Nov.  7  in  his  I-ake  b'orest  home.  He 
was  62  years  old.  Mr.  Ross  acted  as  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  in  Chicago  for  a 
number  of  magazines  under  tlie  firm 
name  of  John  1).  Ross  and  .Associates, 
with  offices  at  10  South  _  La  Salle  street. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

Junius  W.  Hill,  62,  widely  known 
newspaper  man  of  the  northwest,  was 
found  dead  in  a  park  at  Portland,  Ore., 
Nov.  1.  .A  bullet  wound  in  the  chest, 
self-inllicted,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  death.  Before  going  to  Oregon,  Mr. 
Hill  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pumcer-Press.  He  was  for  a 
number  of  years  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Portland  Journal,  liefore  going  to 
Seattle  and  a  place  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  .Seattle  Times.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  Seattle  he  returned  to  Portland 
and  was  for  some  time  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Ordgonian. 

Charles  J.  Lisle.  61,  for  years  con¬ 
nected  in  an  editorial  capacity  with  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  parole  officer  at  the  Oregon 
Boys’  Industrial  school,  died  at  Salem 
Nov.  4. 

James  L.  Mast,  for  a  numlx-r  of  years 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Slatington 
(Pa.)  .Star,  died  at  the  National  Sol¬ 
diers’  Home,  Hampton  Roads,  \*a.,  on 
Nov.  (). 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Whelan,  wife  of  Nich¬ 
olas  J.  Whelan,  publisher  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  and  Herald,  died  in  Wash¬ 
ington  Nov.  8.  She  was  buried  at  their 
former  home,  Holland,  Mich.,  last  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Mrs.  Whelan  had  not  been  well 
since  the  death  of  her  only  son,  Nicholas 
J.  Whelan,  Jr.,  a  year  ago. 

Mrs  Mvron  McDermott,  for  the  last 
five  years  connected  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  advertising  department,  was  re¬ 
cently  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
near  San  Bernardino.  Her  parents  and 
two  daughters  survive. 

JoH.N  M.  Cleckner,  71,  scion  of  John 
Harris,  founder  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for 
many  years  foreman  of  the  State  Print- 
ery  and  more  recently  a  compositor  on 
the  Harrisburg  Evening  News,  died  last 
week. 

Lee  Liber.man,  64,  widely  known  in 
Chicago  newspaper  and  banking  circles, 
died  suddenly  Nov.  10.  Mr.  Liberman 
was  an  advertising  executive  with  the 
Chicago  Ez’ening  American  for  six  years, 
leaving  that  paper  in  1918  to  join  the 
Greenbaum  Sons  Investment  Company. 
Two  years  ago  he  joined  the  Straus  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  which 
organization  he  served  as  assistant  vice 
president. 


Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  an  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  CJiicago  Press  club,  whose 
work  in  medicine,  suffrage  and  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  suffering  among  the  poor  gained 
her  wide  renown,  died  Nov.  10  in  her 
93rd  year. 

Harry  E.  Hawkins,  57,  veteran  Vir¬ 
ginia  newspaper  man,  died  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  last  week.  He  was  for  several 
years  identified  with  the  Petersburg  Prog¬ 
ress-Index.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
four  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Mrs.  Ella  Je.cnette  Raymond,  S2, 
wife  of  Fred  Raymond,  publisher  of  the 
Blakesburg  (la.)  Excelsior,  died  Nov.  1 
in  an  Ottumwa  hospital,  where  she  had 
been  a  patient  nine  days.  She  had  been 
active  in  assisting  her  husband  in  his 
duties  as  publisher  of  the  Ixincaster 
(Mo.)  Excclxior  and  later  the  Blakes¬ 
burg  Excelsior. 

Burnside  Robinson,  56,  former  fin¬ 
ancial  editor  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire,  and  more  recently  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Financial  Post,  died 
Oct.  30  at  his  home.  He  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  several  months.  Mr. 
Robinson  was  born  and  educated  in  To¬ 
ronto,  a  son  of  the  late  "Christopher 
Blackett  Robinson,  well-known  editor 
and  publisher  of  Presbyterian  journals. 
In  his  younger  days  he  was  connected 
with  the  old  Toronto  World,  the  Toronto 
Ncu’s  and  the  Montreal  Herald. 

Olaf  P.  Rechnitzer,  columnist  and 
reporter  for  the  I^ondon  (Ont.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  died  in  London  following  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  months.  He  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Columbia  university  school 
of  journalism  and  an  overseas  veteran  of 
the  Canadian  army. 

J.AMES  Woods,  82,  associated  with  the 
Boston  Herald  during  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war,  died  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
Nov.  3.  He  had  resided  there  for  the 
past  15  years. 

WiLLi.v.M  J.  Waite.  74,  veteran  San 
Pedro.  Cal.,  and  Nebraska  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  of  heart  trouble  last  week.  He 
was  publisher  of  the  San  Pedro  Nezvs- 
Pilot  and  formerly  held  a  similar  post 
with  the  Exeter  (Neb.)  Enterprise.  Mr. 
Waite  was  the  first  of  three  generations 
of  newspapermen.  Clark  F.  Waite,  a 
.son,  is  manager  of  the  News-Pilot  and 
the  Long  Beach  .Sun.  Two  other  sons, 
.Arthur  L.  and  Julius  A.  Waite,  are 
executives  of  the  News- Pilot.  .A  grand¬ 
son,  Alden  Clark  Waite,  edits  the  West- 
xeood  Hills  Prc.zs. 

Maurice  Wixids,  57,  proofreader  for 
the  .Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald  for  the 
past  ten  years,  died  last  week  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  that  city.  He  formerly  was  im- 
ployed  on  New  Britain,  Conn.,  news¬ 
papers. 

Charles  B.  Davey,  47,  clerk  of  the 
Nassau  County  Board  of  Supervis.irs 
and  courthouse  reporter  for  the  Rock¬ 
ville  Center  (N.Y.)  Nassau  Daily  Re- 
z'iezc,  died  last  week.  He  formerly  was 
with  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Statesman. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fletchfji,  wife  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Southland  (Tex.)  Sun, 
died  Oct.  30  at  Slaton,  Tex.,  after  a 
heart  attack. 

Mrs.  Ma.mie  Downward,  society 
editor  of  the  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Sun  for 
several  years,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Tex.,  Oct.  28.  She  was  also 
known  as  a  poet  and  writer.  Funeral 
.services  were  held  Oct.  29. 

Gforc.e  Shear,  72,  one  of  Michigan’s 
oldest  hand  composition  printers  in  point 
of  service,  died  in  Charlotte,  Mich., 
Nov.  5. 

Herman.n  Goldberc.er,  76,  editor  of 
Der  Demokrat  and  later  Die  Sonne, 
Peoria,  Ill.,  nearly  40  years,  died  Nov.  2. 
Failing  health  forced  his  retirement  from 
his  active  journalistic  career  with  Ger¬ 
man  publications  three  years  ago  but  he 
had  continued  a  column  in  the  Chicago 
Abend  Post  until  three  weeks  ago  and 
scores  of  verses  appeared  in  German 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

William  T.  Williams,  market  editor 
of  the  Saz'annah  (Ga.)  Morning  News, 
died  Nov.  6  after  a  year’s  illness.  He 
was  born  in  Hardeeville,  S.  C.,  in  1855, 
and  for  some  years  was  publisher  of  the 
Cotton  Trade  Journal. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  MARKET  GUIDE  FOR  1931  will 
he  ready  on  November  22d.  The  Guide  is  the  authentic  hand  book  on 
markets,  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  leading  Advertisers-Agencies  and 
Newspapers  who  demand  detailed  and  accurate  information  on  markets. 

The  Market  Division  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
3  Fold  Service 

Conditions  today  point  to  a  rapid  recovery  of  business  confidence  and  soon 
there  will  be  a  rush  for  merchandise,  as  the  shelves  of  the  retail  outlets  are 
practically  empty.  Complete  market  information  is  found  under  one  cover 
in  the  Market  Guide.  All  unite  in  saying  that  it  is  the  one  book  that  is 
indispensable. 

Markets  ------  The  Market  Guide 

Service  -  -  -  The  International  Year  Book 

Spot  News  W eekly  Issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 

Editor  &  Publisher 

The  Fourth  Estate 

1700  Times  Building 
New  York  City 

All  for  One  Yearns  Subscription  to  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
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w.  L.  McPherson  dies; 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 


Wat  With  the  New  York  Herald  and 
Herald  Tribune  Since  1885— Did 
Notable  Work  in  Washington 
Bureau  and  in  Cuba 


\\  illiaiT>  Lcnhart  McPherson.  65.  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  -Vctf  York  Herald 
Trilninc,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
Xov.  8.  He  was 
born  in  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  the 
son  of  Edward 
McPherson,  also 
distinguished  as 
an  author  and 
journalist.  H  e 
received  his 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from 
Pennsylvania  Col¬ 
lege,  now  Gettys¬ 
burg  College,  in 
1883  and  in  1885 
Harvard  awarded 
an  M.A.  degree. 

Mr.  McPherson  began  work  on  the 
city  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in 
1885.  and  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
day  editor  in  1887.  .After  two  years  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Tribune’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  as  assistant  chief.  Here  his 
wf>rk  won  immediate  recognition.  In 
18')9  Afr.  McPherson  visited  Cuba  and 
his  letters  on  conditions  there  appeared 
in  the  Tribune  for  almost  a  year.  He 
rettirned  to  the  Washington  bureau  and 
contributed  constantly  to  the  editorial 
page,  telegraphing  his  editorials  from  the 
capital.  .After  a  brief  connection  with 
the  Washington  Times  as  an  editorial 
writer,  in  1903  he  became  editorial  writer 
for  the  Tribune. 

His  translations  of  short  stories  from 
the  French  and  German  made  their 
weekly  appearance  in  the  Tribune  and 
other  newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books. 

Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune;  Arthur  S.  Draper,  Geoffrey  Par¬ 
sons,  H.  F.  Dana  and  James  J.  Montague 
were  among  the  honorary  pall  bearers 
at  his  funeral. 

Following  his  death,  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  said  ^itorially : 

“Mr.  McPherson  was  a  scholar  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  attainments.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  unusually  well  equipped  and 
he  was  a  student  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
Much  more,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  every¬ 
thing  that  he  did.  ... 

“By  chance,  if  not  by  choice,  _  Mr. 
McPherson  gave  most  of  his  professional 
life  to  serious  subjects,  to  constant  study 
of  the  big  national  and  international 
questions  of  the  day.  But  he  never  for 
a  moment  lost  touch  with  the  lighter 
things  of  our  life.  He  was  a  baseball 
and  football  enthusiast  and  followed  the 
World  Series  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
youngster.  He  knew  the  rules  of  mod¬ 
ern  football  better  than  some  of  the 
officials.” 


MRS.  ALICE  R.  JOYCE 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Joyce.  82-year-old 
mother-in-law  of  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  New  York,  died  at  her 
Washington  home  Nov.  7,  after  a 
heart  attack.  Prior  to  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Elliott  about  15  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Joyce’s  daughter  served  for  some  years 
as  society  editor  of  the  Washington 
Times. 


BAER’S  MOTHER  DIES 

Mrs.  Hanna  Baer  of  New  York, 
mother  of  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  columnist,  died  in  Dallas. 
Tex..  Nov.  8  >vhile  on  a  visit  with  a 
daughter.  Mrs.  J.  Moch.  She  was  72 
years  old. 

COOKING  SCHOOL  IN  UTICA 

The  Utiea  (N.Y.)  Obserirr-Disfatch 
is  soonsoring  a  four  day  cooking  school 
in  Westminster  Church  house  this  week 
conducted  hy  Mrs.  Katherine  Delaney. 


NEW  STATION  COMPLETED  ] 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press,  which 
began  radio  broadcasting  in  Septeml)er, 
1922.  in  a  small  station  operating  as 
CJGC,  has  now  completed  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  modern  stations  in 
Canada.  , 


SENTIMENTAL  COPY  IS 
ADVICE  TO  REALTORS 


J.  Jay  Fuller,  Past  President  of  Buf¬ 
falo  Ad  Club,  Cites  New  Factor 
in  Home  Ownership — “Love” 

Is  Foremost 


Ncwspa|)er  advertising  designed  to 
sell  the  sentimental  values  of  home  own¬ 
ership  to  the  American  people  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  J.  Jay  F'uller,  pa.st  president  <  i 
the  Buffalo  Advertising  Club,  in  a 
message  to  members  of  the  New  Vo'-: 
State  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

That  the  sentimental  side  of  home 
ownership  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  oi 
the  people  is  borne  out  by  a  contest  le- 
cently  conducted  by  the  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  hlstate  Boards  for  the 
best  definition  of  “Home,”  according  to 
Mr.  Fuller.  .An  analysis  of  more  than 
10,(XKt  replies  revealed  that  the  word 
“Love”  comes  first  to  the  minds  most 
frequently  of  people  thinking  of  home 
ownership. 

Next  in  imp<irtance  came  the  idea  of 
the  home  being  the  family  unit.  These 
writers  spoke  of  the  home  as  the  center 
of  family  life,  and  the  place  in  which 
the  family  interests  converge.  Follow¬ 
ing  close  was  the  idea  of  the  home  as 
place  of  peace,  or  a  place  in  which  to 
seek  peace.  Other  sentiments  were  ex¬ 
pressed  as  happiness,  rest,  comfort, 
pride,  joy.  Heaven,  mother,  memories, 
soul,  friends,  father  and  sorrow. 

“Organized  and  consistent  advertising 
is  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  success f'.il 
operation  of  practically  any  business 
under  present  competitive  conditions,” 
Mr.  Fuller  declared,  citing  newspaper 
advertising  as  the  “most  essential  and 
effective  medium.” 

He  gave  a  six-point  formula  for 
successful  advertising  as  follows: 

1.  Stick  to  the  truth  in  advertising. 

2.  Tell  all  of  the  truth  when  you  are 
telling  it. 

3.  Tell  it  to  the  right  people. 

4.  Tell  it  where  they  will  see  it  or 
hear  it. 

5.  Tell  it  so  they  will  understand  it. 

6.  Tell  it  so  they  will  like  it  and  don’t 
expect  an  echo  from  a  whisper. 

“There  is  a  new  thing,  a  very  positive 
and  definite  new  thing,  as  far  as  real 
estate  advertising  is  concerned,”  Mr. 
Fuller’s  message  continued.  “And  it 
has  to  do  with  a  sentimental  thing  con¬ 
cerning  the  home  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  appraisal,  wood¬ 
work  or  heating  equipment.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  selling  of  sentimental  funda¬ 
mentals.  In  getting  real  estate  thorough¬ 
ly  understood  and  home  ownership  ap¬ 
preciated,  you  cannot  be  hardboiled  mi 
your  talk  about  the  first  class  value  of 
homes.  You  have  to  go  back  and  sell 
the  sentimental  values  of  home  owner¬ 
ship  to  the  American  people.” 


HARN  HEADS  CHARITY  EVENT 

Max  -A.  Burns,  chairman  of  Chicago 
.Advertising  Council,  has  appointed  O. 
C.  Harn,  first  vice-chairman  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  managing  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  council’s  1930  Christmas 
Party.  This  event  is  sponsored  annually 
for  the  benefit  of  charity,  several  times 
for  the  Off-The-Street  Club  of  Chicago. 
\V.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president. 
Albert  Frank  and  Company  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  program  and 
John  Wilson,  Hygenic  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  chairman  of  donations. 


“SPECIAL”  APPOINTED 

Arkansas  Dailies.  Inc.,  maintained  by 
the  C.  E.  Palmer  newspapers  in  .Arkan¬ 
sas,  has  added  the  Conzevy  Log  Cabin 
Deinocrat  to  its  list  for  representation 
in  the  national  field.  The  agency  now 
has  16  clients  in  Arkansas. 


\V.  I..  McPherson 


IMPERIAL 

Llanhets 

INDIANA 


The  complete  manner  in  'which  Imperial 
is  serving  the  type  metal  needs  of  Indiana 
publishers  is  best  shown  by  the  above  map. 
The  cities  listed  are  those  whose  newspapers 
are  using  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  the  Plus 
Plan  of  replacing  dross  losses. 

This  solid  front  of  Imperialized  papers  in 
Indiana  is  representative  of  the  satisfaction 
which  Imperial  is  giving  to  the  majority  of 
publishers  in  states  throughout  the  country. 
Publishers  who  have  used  Imperial  know 
that  it  gives  them  sharper  impressions, 
eliminates  type  metal  troubles  and  reduces 
yearly  metal  costs. 

The  growing  list  of  publishers  serviced  by 
the  Imperial  Type  Metal  Company  (which 
manufactures  type  metals  only)  is  your 
assurance  of  what  Imperial  can  do  for  you. 


IMPERIAL  Type  Metal  Company 


UNOTYPE 

ELROD 

INTERTYPE 

LUDLOW 


Manufacturing  type  metals  only: 


MONOTYPE 

STEREOTYPE 

THOMPSON 

AUTOPLATB 


Philadelphia  *  New  York  *  Chicago  *  Los  Angeles 


I 


4 
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Facts  Which  Tell  The  Empire  State’s 
Most  Convincing  Story 

Manufacturers  of  the  state  of 
New  York  operate  their  estab¬ 
lishments  at  a  margin  of  30.4 
cents  out  of  each  100  cents  worth 
of  goods  produced. 

Approximately  17.1  cents  are 
expended  for  wages  and  52.5 
cents  for  raw  materials. 

The  proportions  in  which  the 
manufacturing  dollar  is  divided, 
as  shown,  represent  an  average 
for  all  lines  of  industry.  In 
individual  lines  the  proportions  vary  widely.  In  general,  however, 
materials  take  at  least  one-half  of  the  dollar  received  by  the  manu- 
.  facturer  in  whatever  line  of  activity  he  is  engaged. 

The  Empire  State  is  the  greatest  employer  of  labor,  pays  the  highest 
average  wage,  produces  more  products  in  point  of  value,  and  enjoys 
more  earning  and  spending  power  than  any  other  state.  Its  position 
of  leadership  is  an  established  and  undisputed  fact. 

You  can  reach  this  great  wealth  in  earning  and  spending  power 
by  using  the  daily  newspapers  listed  below.  They  represent  the  out¬ 
standing  daily  in  each  city  market  they  cover. 


MANUFACTURER’S 
DOLLAR 
IN  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 


Manufacturer's  Margin  Includes 
Taxes,  Interest,  Salaries  And 
All  Other  Overhead  Plus  Profit 


ryXIOMT  l»te  BYTMt  CHAMBtK  Of  COMPICRCt  Of  THl  STATt  Of  NtW  rOAK 


Circu- 

2.500 

10.000 

lation 

I^es 

Lilies 

*Albany  Evening  News . 

....(E) 

47,879 

.13 

.13 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. . 

....(M) 

30,831 

.12 

.12 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

....(S) 

S1,98S 

.17 

.17 

*Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . , . 

....(E) 

8,719 

.05 

.05 

tt Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal. 

....(E) 

10,569 

.065 

.055 

tBuifalo  Courier-Elxpress  . 

....(M) 

133,634 

.25 

.30 

tBuffalo  Courier-Espreas  . 

. (S) 

178,364 

.25 

.30 

ttBuffalo  Evening  News  . 

....(E) 

179.893 

.30 

.30 

tBuffalo  Evening  Times  . 

....(E) 

108,168 

.24 

.24 

tBuffalo  Sunday  Times  . 

- (S) 

190.006 

.24 

.24 

*Coming  Evening  Leader  . 

....(E) 

9,005 

.05 

.05 

*  Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser.... 

.(EftM) 

33,830 

.11 

.11 

*Geneva  Daily  Times  . 

....(E) 

5,536 

.04 

.04 

*Gloversvills,  Johnstown  Morning  Herald 

tt  Leader-Republican  . 

.(EftM) 

13,331 

.07 

.07 

tithaca  Journal-News  . 

....(E) 

8,134 

.05 

.05 

*Jamestown  Morning  Post  . 

....(M) 

12,209 

.045 

.045 

*Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

....(E) 

8,502 

.05 

.05 

tLong  Island  City  Daily  Star . 

....(E) 

30,585 

.15 

.09 

Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

Ution 

Unas 

Unas 

*Newburgh-Beacon  Daily  News.... 

....(E) 

16,204 

.09 

.09 

tThe  Sun,  New  York . 

....(E) 

300,750 

.70 

.65 

tNew  York  Times . 

....(M) 

427,370 

.90 

.U2 

tNew  York  Times . 

. (8) 

726,221 

1.20 

1.176 

•New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....(M) 

302,779 

.75 

.735 

•New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....(S) 

432,192 

.80 

.784 

••New  York  World . 

....(M) 

327,379 

.65 

.58 

••New  York  World . 

. (8) 

542,322 

.75 

.60 

••New  York  Evening  World . 

....(E) 

293,776 

.65 

.58 

tNiagara  Palls  Gazette . 

....(E) 

25,146 

.08 

.08 

tPort  Jervis  Unionist-Gazette . 

....(E) 

3,334 

.04 

.03 

•Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise. 

....(E) 

14,657 

.06 

.06 

'^Rochester  Democrat  ft  Chronicle  1 
ttRochester  Times-Union  ) 

(MftE) 

160,000 

.40 

.40 

ttRochester  Times-Union  . 

....(E) 

80,268 

.40 

.40 

•Troy  Record  . . 

.(MftE) 

24,821 

.07 

.07 

tUtica  Observer  Dispatch . 

....(E) 

36,934 

.09 

.09 

tGovernment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
‘ItGovemment  Statement.  April  1,  1930. 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


WE  STILL  WORK  HARD 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  That  Annie 
Laurie  never  worked  on  a  small-town 
daily  is  evidenced  in  the  interview 
which  C.  Campbell  Watson  wrote  and 
which  appeared  in  the  October  18  issue 
of  Editor  &  PuiiLisHot. 

Her  statement  that  the  present-day 
reporter  works  but  one-fifth  as  hard 
as  those  of  the  early  days  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  many  10,  \2  and  14-paRe 
sheets  scattered  over  the  country  in 
various  towns  of  8,000  to  15,0(X)  popu¬ 
lation  whose  reporters  work  a  daily  beat 
which  must  lie  covered  in  addition  to 
any  assignment. 

These  reporters  work  hard,  swiftly 
and  for  long  hours,  but  they  enjoy  it. 

One  of  them, 

( Miss)  Golda  Hulex, 

Society-Club  editor  and  general  news 
reixirter,  Chico  (Cal.)  Enterprise. 


SELLS  SAFETY  LIKE  BEANS 

To  Editor  &  Publishiji:  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  taking  an  affirmative  stand  on 
the  automobile  accident  situation.  Your 
suggestion  that  paid  advertising  be  util¬ 
ized  to  help  remedy  conditions  doubtless 
will  get  attention  from  the  business 
offices,  and  that  is  all  right.  The  more 
persons  who  are  working  on  this  cam¬ 
paign,  regardless  of  their  purposes,  the 
better. 

We  have  been  working  diligently  in 
the  public  transportation — electric  rail¬ 
way  and  bus  field  on  this  situation  for 
about  eight  years.  We  have  sold  safety 
just  as  we  would  sell  beans,  overalls 
or  newspapers.  First,  we  found  where 
our  weaknesses  were.  Then  we  devised 
plans  for  overcoming  them  and  went  out 
and  sold  those  plans,  by  paid  advertising, 
posters,  booklets,  etc.,  t6“  our  3(X),()00 
employes  and  40,(X)0,(XX)  daily  riders. 
The  result  has  been  a  50  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  accidents.  During  1929  we  had 
only  one  passenger  fatality  to  every  3{X) 
million  passengers  carried. 

(Thildren,  we  have  found,  respond  more 
readily  to  safety  work  than  do  grown¬ 
ups.  Possibly  this  is  because  they  still 
are  young  enough  to  believe  that  an 
accident  can  happen  to  them.  Most 
grownups  don’t  believe  this. 

I.ABERT  St.  Clair, 

American  Electric  Railway  Association. 


MORE  ANENT  COMPETENCY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Will  you 
kindly  permit  me  to  reply  to  Mr.  Robb’s 
criticism  of  my  letter  published  in  the 
Oct.  25  issue? 

He  says  I  misinterpreted  his  article 
in  that  I  charged  he  attacked  the  op¬ 
erator.  On  further  perusal  of  Mr. 
Robb’s  article  I  am  willing  to  admit  I 
misinterpreted  parts  of  his  story  and 
have  no  desire  to  place  him  in  that  light. 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  key-board  boys  or  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  but 
I  do  believe  he  is  misinformed,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  some  of  the  laws  and 
contracts  with  the  I.  T.  U. 

For  instance  he  “maintains”  an  op¬ 
erator  s’nould  be  discharged  for  just  set¬ 
ting  the  dead-line  and  also  says  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  foreman  should  be 
“greatly  improved.”  He  also  intimated 
the  manager  should  pay  more  attention 
to  production,  charging  in  a  previous 
article  that  the  management  had  prac¬ 
tically  notiling  to  say  or  no  authority 
relative  to  production.  With  the  fore¬ 
man  and  manager  elinvinated — as  the 
foreman  appears  to  have  limited  author¬ 
ity — the  operator  appears  to  be  the 
whole  works,  according  to  Mr.  Robb’s 
reasoning,  or  rather,  his  statistics. 

He  agrees  with  me  that  the  old  char¬ 
acter  of  composition  has  changed,  which 
is  the  main  reason,  if  correct,  that  a 
force,  as  a  whole,  is  setting  less  type 
than  IS  years  ago.  We  believe  Mr. 
Robb  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  less  than 
30  per  cent  of  present-day  composition 
is  straight,  or  “string”  matter.  I  also 
believe  he  will  agree  that  directly  the 
opposite  condition  prevailed  15  years 
ago.  Taking  these  facts  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  writer  believes  the  present- 


day  operator  is  more  competent,  even 
assuming  that  Mr.  Robb's  decrease  of 
21.9  per  cent  is  correct,  which  he 
gathered  from  a  very  small  fraction  of 
offices  having  contracts  with  the  I.  T.  L\ 

The  manager  of  a  newspaper  not 
only  has  something  to  say  about  com¬ 
posing  room  competency,  hut  he  (when 
a  dead-line  is  in  contract)  virtually 
says :  “Each  and  e\ery  operator  will 
set  (so  many)  lines  or  ems  or  he  is 
not  competent  to  perform  in  my  office.” 
Any  manager  knows  at  the  outset  he 
isn't  going  to  get  100  per  cent  swifts, 
but  to  protect  himself  he  agrees  with 
the  local  upon  a  number  of  lines  or 
ems — a  minimum.  If  the  management, 
the  foreman  or  Editor  &  Publisher 
“maintain”  that  a  dead-line  operator  is 
incompetent,  then  why  the  dead-line? 

As  to  improving  the  authority  of  the 
foreman,  Mr.  Robb  surely  knows  the 
foreman  is  the  judge  of  a  man’s  com¬ 
petency.  and  his  decision  stands  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  Comparatively  few  ap¬ 
peals  are  made  to  the  office  chapel, 
much  less  to  the  local  union  and  I’ll 
venture  to  say  not  one  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  reach  national  headquarters.  A 
foreman,  however,  has  no  right  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  man  for  just  reaching  the  dead¬ 
line.  which  has  previously  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  management,  the  foreman 
and  the  union. 

The  trouble  with  a  great  many  fore¬ 
men  is  that  they  do  not  exert  their  au¬ 
thority,  are  timid,  and  in  lots  of 
instances,  obligated  to  many  members 
of  the  force — have  too  many  friends. 
This  class  of  foremen  are  usually  picked 
by  the  management  from  his  force.  I 
do  not  mean  that  a  foreman  should  lie 
hard-l)oiled,  from  another  city  —  he 
won't  get  production,  either.  But  my 
observation  has  convinced  me  that  the 
out-of-town  executive — not  having  two 
strikes  on  him  to  start  with  —  is  the 
most  satisfactory  foreman,  both  to  the 
men  and  the  office. 

There  is  another  class  of  foremen 
which  I  recall  compares  with  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  prevailed  on  a  Southwest 
paper  years  ago.  This  executive,  to 
cover  up  his  own  incompetency,  would 
often  inform  the  management  that  he 
could  cut  expenses  and  do  so  and  so, 
but  the  chapel  wouldn’t  stand  for  it. 
Finally  the  manager  made  a  quiet,  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  which  convinced  him 
of  no  infraction  of  the  union  rules  by 
the  chapel.  The  manager  promptly  dis¬ 
charged  the  executive. 

I  still  contend  that  the  foreman  is 
solely  responsible  if  production  costs 
have  increased  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  since  this  depression,  for  the  char¬ 
acter  of  composition  hasn’t  changed  suf¬ 
ficiently  during  the  past  year  to  justify 
any  appreciable  increase  in  production 
costs. 

I  was  connected  with  a  paper  in 
Florida  three  years  ago.  We  had  a 
page  cost  much  less  than  either  of  the 
other  papers  published  in  the  same  city, 
although  Ixjth  forces  on  the  other 
papers  were  “on  their  toes.”  The  an¬ 
swer  :  We  had  real  efficiency  —  they 
didn’t. 

As  to  the  “heavily  increased  wages” 
of  the  printer.  Let’s  take  the  average 
pay  in  the  larger  cities,  published  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  some  time  ago  — 
$50.  Even  at  this  “city  average”  does 
Mr.  Robb  contend  printers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  an  exorbitant  wage?  I  haven’t  the 
record  of  the  average  printer’s  pay  but 
I’ll  lay  Mr.  Robb  a  little  bet  that  if 
the  entire  membership  of  the  1.  T.  U. 
is  taken  into  consideration  the  average 
would  fall  much  lower  than  $50. 

C.  McClure, 
Richmond,  Va. 


ADVERTISE  PROHIBITION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  ask  the 
privilege  of  presenting  in  your  columns 
some  suggestions  I  have  b^n  trying  to 
get  to  President  Hoover’s  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  of  which  Hon. 
George  W.  Wickersham  is  chairman. 

For  two  years  now,  I  have  been  trying 
to  find  someone  in  the  Department  of 


Prohibition  Enforcement  and  Education, 
who  would  be  able  to  grasp  the  advant¬ 
age  of  the  United  States  engaging  a 
thoroughly  high  class  advertising  agency 
and  appointing  some  able  and  experienced 
advertising  man  as  advertising  manager 
for  the  government. 

Every  newspaper  man  knows  that 
Henry  Ford,  General  Motors,  radio 
manufacturers,  and  a  hundred  and  one 
manufactured  articles  have  been  jiopular- 
ized  to  the  public  through  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  daily  papers  of  the 
country.  My  appeal  to  Mr.  Wicker.sham 
is  that  the  prohibition  enforcement 
bureau  should  obtain  an  appropriation 
from  Congress  to  an  amount  of  from 
$5,<XX),()(X)  to  $1(),(KK),0(X),  and  put  mi  a 
real  advertising  campaign  in  behalf  of 
prohibition. 

1  am  not  mentioning  this  fact  for  con¬ 
troversial  purposes  but  it  is  agreed  that 
75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  big  city  news- 
pajiers  arc  against  prohibition.  They 
print  thousands  of  columns  against 
everything  that  prohibition  stands  for. 
They  are  printed  with  glee  because  the 
editors  and  publishers  believe  in  that 
doctrine.  Those  who  believe  in  the  dry 
ixilicy  have  no  chaiKe  of  meeting  that 
kind  of  competition. 

I  believe  the  government  deserves  fair 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  all  newspapers, 
but  since  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  that 
under  existing  conditions,  I  believe  the 
government  should  appropriate  through 
Congress  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
put  on  a  tremendous  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  wet  newspapers  of  the  big 
cities,  where  the  greatest  antagonism  is 
to  be  found  and  explain  to  the  public 
how  the  prohibition  amendment  came 
about,  how  and  why  the  laws  came  to 
be  enacted,  what  is  being  done  to  enforce 
same,  and  what  benefit  if  any,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  laws  have  conferred  on  the 
public. 

Perhaps  the  big  newspapers  arc  right. 
But  the  government  has  been  handed  a 
proposition  to  enforce  and  its  efficiency 
in  that  direction  is  crippled  tremendously 
by  the  opposition  of  the  public  press  in 
the  large  centers  of  population.  The 
government  has  the  facts  on  its  side  of 
the  proposition,  but  these  facts  cannot 
or  at  least  do  not,  have  any  such  circu¬ 
lation  as  the  wet  propaganda  receives. 
This  advertising  suggestion  is  neither 
wet  nor  dry.  It  is  a  proposition  to  get 
the  facts  about  prohibition  to  the  public 
which  is  entitled  to  same.  It  is  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  get  both  sides  to  the  public, 
which  under  existing  conditions  cannot 
be  done. 

_  I  do  not  write  in  the  interest  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  anyone.  In  the  more  lural 
districts  the  public  press  is  very  gener¬ 
ally  supporting  the  government.  These 
sections  w’ould  not  need  the  advertising, 
because  the  facts  are  given  willingly  in 
the  smaller  city  papers.  But  in  the  great 
centers  the  right  kind  of  an  advertising 
campaign  in  the  interest  of  whatever 
things  the  government  is  trying  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  would  make  a  far  better  approach 
and  accomplish  much  more  through 
a  thorough  advertising  campaign  in  the 
big  wet  centers  than  through  any  other 
methods,  and  at  many  times  less  cost. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Chairman 
Wickersham  has  assured  me  that  my 
proposition  for  a  national  advertising 
manager,  and  a  national  advertising 
campaign  will  be  placed  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  am  asking  the  privilege  of 
space  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  this 
suggestion  in  the  hope  that  some  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  character  and  ability 
may  get  busy  and  sell  the  government  to 
Congress,  thus  securing  an  appropriation 
which  will  at  least  let  the  public  know 
what  the  government  is  trying  to  do.  At 
present  only  one  side  of  the  proposition 
reaches  the  public,  and  that  is  the  side 
opposed  to  the  government. 

D.  W.  Graxdox, 

Editor,  Sterling  (Ill.)  Daily  Gazette. 


POST  BOND  IN  LIBEL  SUIT 

Gilbert  M.  Shepherd,  publisher  of  the 
Lima  (O.)  Free  Press,  a  weekly,  and 
his  reporter,  Elizabeth  M.  Cheney, 
charged  with  criminal  libel  by  Don  C. 
Henderson.  Lima  attorney,  have  posted 
bonds  of  $1,000  each  pending  hearings 
in  the  Lima  criminal  court. 


AUTO  LIGHTS  FLASHED 
SHIPWRECK  STORY 

Tanker  Aground  Off  Pigeon  Pt.,  Cal., 

Without  Radio,  Answered  U.P. 

Man  on  Shore  by  International 
Code  on  Pocket  Lamp 

Signalling  dots  and  dashes  in  inter¬ 
national  code  by  means  of  an  automobile 
headlight  and  receiving  his  answers  in 
flashes  from  a  pocket  torch,  Jacques 
D’Arniand  of  the  United  Press  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  captain  of  the  oil 
tanker  Tamiahua  when  this  ship 
grounded  55  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  ship's  power  plant  had  failed, 
leaving  the  tanker  in  darkness  and  with¬ 
out  means  of  radio  communication  after 
the  dispatch  of  an  SOS.  A  message 
floated  ashore  in  a  barrel  was  lost,  but 
Mr.  D’Armand's  work  with  the  head¬ 
lights  resulted  in  a  good  news  story  and 
enabled  the  ship's  captain  to  learn  his 
location.  Asked  to  stand  by,  Mr. 
D'Armand  stayed  through  the  night. 
Every  30  minutes  signals  were  exchanged 
from  ship  to  shore. 

Following  receipt  of  the  SOS  mes¬ 
sage  at  San  Francisco,  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  Pacific  Division  manager 
of  the  United  Press,  and  Mr.  D’Armand 
headed  for  Pigeon  Point  in  hope  of  lo¬ 
cating  the  tanker. 

“It  was  just  by  luck  that  we  located 
the  ship,”  Mr.  Bartholomew  stated.  We 
happened  to  notice  the  flares  and  headed 
off  the  highway  and  across  fields  until 
we  came  to  the  lieach.  When  we  ar¬ 
rived  several  persons  were  attempting 
to  signal  the  ship,  but  they  could  do 
little  but  wave  their  arms  and  attempt 
to  shout  messages.  It  was  not  yet  mid¬ 
night  when  we  reached  the  scene  of  the 
wreck. 

“I  have  a  peculiar  type  of  headlight 
on  my  car  that  enables  one  to  turn  the 
lights  off  and  on  quickly  producing  a 
dot  and  dash  like  effect.  While  Jacques 
was  phoning  a  story  from  a  nearby 
lighthouse.  Art  Caylor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Nezt’s  tried  to  message  the 
ship.  He  used  Morse  code.  They  read 
him  all  right  but  sent  too  fast  for  him 
to  receive.  When  Jacques  returned  he 
tried  using  the  lamp  with  such  success 
that  Captain  Anderson  asked  us  to  stand 
by,  so  we  remained  all  night.” 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Mr. 
Bartholomew  has  converted  his  auto¬ 
mobile  into  a  sending  station.  During 
the  Santa  Barbara  earthquake  of  1925 
he  arrived  on  the  scene  early  only  to 
find  that  there  was  no  power  available 
to  operate  the  Morse  ticker.  So  Mr. 
Bartholomew  rigged  up  an  emergency 
power  station  by  using  his  auto  storage 
battery  and  was  thereby  able  to  send 
his  copy. 

Mr.  D’Armand  learned  the  inter¬ 
national  code  about  10  years  ago  when 
he  was  an  engineer  for  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  working  on 
a  project  at  Big  Creek,  Cal.  The  re¬ 
gion  was  so  inaccessible  that  radio  was 
used  for  communication  purposes  and  he 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  code. 

Members  of  the  staffs  of  all  San 
Francisco  newspapers  were  on  the  scene 
of  the  wreck  by  dawn  of  Nov.  7.  Phone 
wires  were  stretched  across  the  sands, 
talkie  equipment  from  several  film  com¬ 
panies  including  International  Newsreel 
was  moved  in  and  the  desolate  coast 
land  that  has  been  the  burial  ground  of 
many  ships  became  a  scene  of  great 
activity. 


GUEST  OF  RUDY  VALLEE 

Hugh  Russell  Fraser,  radio  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  re¬ 
cently  spent  a  weekend  at  the  Villa 
Vallee  in  New  York  as  the  guest  of 
Rudy  Vallee.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
three  articles  for  his  newspaper  about 
Rudy’s  hospitality  and  radio  experi¬ 
ences. 


MAKES  HOLE-IN-ONE 

\V.  G.  Hooker,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  made  a  hole-in-one  Oct.  31  while 
playing  on  a  course  near  Spokane,  Wash. 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  OUTFITS  NEWS  ROOM 


The  new  eity  desk  reeeiuly  installed  in  the  editorial  oflices  of  the  Chicago 
TrUuuie.  In  the  slot  is  J.  Loy  Maloney,  assistant  city  editor;  on  his  right  is 
Garfield  MeEdwards,  then  William  Vendetta,  Lyman  Atwell,  chief  of  the 
Tribune  photographic  staff,  and  Manly  Muniford. 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  MEETS 
NEXT  WEEK  IN  OHIO 


16th  Annual  Convention  Schedule* 
Frank  Fuller  Shedd,  Marlen  E.  Pew 
and  Frank  E.  Mason  as  Speaker* 

— Columbus  Papers  to  Entertain 


A  hundred  newspaper  men  and  college 
journalism  students  will  gather  at 
Columbus,  O.,  next  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  Nov.  17-19,  for  the 
16th  convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalism  fraternity.  The 
Ohio  Slate  University  chapter  will  be 
hosts  to  the  convention,  assisted  by  the 
Citizen,  the  Dispatch,  and  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  Columbus  newspapers. 

Marlen  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin  and  Frank  F. 
Mason,  president  of  International  News 
Service,  will  be  among  the  leading 
speakers. 

Plans  for  the  convention  have  been 
announced  by  Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  national  president  of  the  frater¬ 
nity. 

The  opening  day  will  be  devoted  to 
reports  of  officers  and  committees,  with 
an  alumni  program  in  the  afternoon. 
William  L.  Maple  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity  will  speak  on  “Newspapers  and 
the  Law.  Others  who  will  participate 
m  this  program  will  be  Edward  Knight 
of  the  Akron  Bcacon-Jonnial;  W'illiam 
L  Glenn,  publisher  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel,  a  founder  and  former 
president  of  the  fraternity;  Eugene  Pul¬ 
liam,  publisher  of  the  Lebanon  (Ind.) 
Reporter  and  president  of  Indiana  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  also  a  founder  of  the 
fraternity. 

On  Tuesday  a  complimentary  lunch¬ 
eon  will  be  given  for  Mr.  Mason,  who 
will  speak  on  “Experiences  as  a  Foreign 
Correspondent.” 

Mr.  Pew  and  Mr.  Shedd,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  will  appear  on  the 
program  at  the  annual  banquet  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Fort  Hayes  hotel.  Mr. 
Shedd  will  speak  on  “The  Newspaper 
of  1940/’ 

On  Wednesday  new  officers  will  be 
elected  and  the  site  for  the  1931  conven- 
tion  will  be  selected. 

Approximately  80  delegates  from  the 
u  ”>  universities  and  colleges 

throughout  the  country  arc  expected  to 
attend,  as  well  as  delegates  from  alumni 
eh.aptcrs  in  leading  cities.  Earl  Mushlitz, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  president  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  alumni  chapter  will  be  the  dele¬ 
gate  from  Indianapolis  and  Donald  D. 
Hoover,  of  the  city  desk,  Indianapolis 
Nezes,  will  be  the  alternate. 

Earl  Wilson  of  the  Ohio  State 
Lniversity  chapter,  the  host  chapter,  is 
111  charge  of  local  arrangements. 

Columbus  newspapers  will  give  a 
dance  on_  the  opening  night. 

_  Preceding  the  convention,  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  of  the  fraternity  will  meet 
in  Columbus  on  .Sund.iy  to  discuss  busi¬ 
ness  matters.  Robert  R.  Tarr  of  the 
Ponrtae  (Mich.)  Press,  as  past'  president 
IS  chairman  of  this  council.  Officers 
composing  the  council  are  Mr.  O’Neel  • 
paries  E.  Snyder.  Chicago  Daily 
Journal,  first  vice-president’; 
lilair  Converse  of  the  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  department  of  journalism,  second 
vice-president ;  Walter  R.  Humphrev. 
editor  of  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram, 
secretary;  John  G.  Earhart  of  Chicago. 
*^®‘'»‘'yrer ;  Morris  O.  Ryan,  of  Fargo 
«or//(  Dakotan,  alumni  secretary;  and 
Kalph  Ellis,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 
c’  K)(‘l’'oit  Nnvs.  (diaries 

A.  .Segner,  Chicago  Evening  Post,  and 
•Nelson  Poynter.  St.  Peterslmrg  (Fla.) 

I  lines,  executive  councillors. 


PARISIANS  PLAN  PARTY 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Anglo- 
Press  Association  in  Paris 
will  be  held  this  year  on  Dec.  8  at  the 
j-Klo,  Avenue  des  Champs-Elysees.  Box¬ 
ing  Items  and  a  siiecial  display  in  the 
swimming  pool  will  vary  turns  provided 
"y  the  foremost  artists  of  the  Paris 
music  halls. 


'T'  HE  Chicago  Tribune  has  made  a  prac- 
■*  tical  demonstration  of  what  it  means 
by  urging  the  general  public  to  “Buy 
Now.” 

The  news  room  of  the  Tribune  has  been 
newly  equipped  throughout  with  metal 
furniture  and  typewriters  to  match.  The 
new  equipment  consists  of  45  desks  and 


N.  Y.  U.  Faculty  Awards  Her  James 
Melvin  Lee  Memorial  Prize 

The  first  award  of  the  James  Melvin 
Lee  Memorial  prize  given  by  Psi  Sigma 
Tau,  New  York  University  School  of 
Commerce  sorority,  has  been  made  to 
Miss  Lillian  R.  BliKk,  65  North  Willow 
street,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Miss  Block  was  selected  by  Dean  G. 
Rowland  Collins  and  Miss  Gladys  H. 
Reutiman,  advisor  to  women  at  the 
School  of  Commerce  division  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  award,  a  $25  cash  prize  is 
given  annually  to  a  woman  student  ma¬ 
joring  in  journalism  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship  and  need. 

The  winner  of  the  award  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  James  Melvin  Lee, 
founder  of  the  New  York  University 
Journalism  Department  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Block.  She 
is  21  years  old  and  will  receive  her  B.S. 
in  Journalism  next  June.  Last  May  she 
was  the  winner  of  first  award  of  the 
annual  Editor  &  Publisher  prize. 

Miss  Block  is  a  graduate  of  the  Mont¬ 
clair  High  School,  where  she  won  essay 
awards  offered  by  the  Oiamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  by  the  Community  Chest. 


COMPLAINS  OF  RADIO  TALK 


Dealer  Says  Customers  Object  to 
Interruption  of  Programs 

Complaining  that  his  customers  think 
radio  programs  are  interrupted  too  much 
by  talking,  a  dealer  writes  thus  to  A.  H. 
Grelie  &  Co.,  radio  manufacturers;  “It 
.seems  to  me  that  the  average  r.Tdio  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  for  the  kind  of  man 
who  comes  home  in  the  evening,  eats  his 
dinner,  and  at  about  6:30  or  7  o’clock  is 
sitting  with  his  wife  in  the  living  room 
with  their  eyes  and  ears  and  probably 
their  mouths  open  waiting  to  be  enter¬ 
tained.”  He  referred  not  only  to  adver¬ 
tising  talks,  but  to  frequent  and  lengthy 
announcements  about  the  program,  which 
he  said  made  it  necessary  to  turn  off  the 
radio  if  one  wanted  to  read  or  study. 

HEADS  BASKETBALL  LEAGUE 

E.  J.  Kelly,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the  Penn 
.State  Basketball  League.  Joe  Walsh, 
sporting  editor.  Wilkes-Barre  Record,  is 
.again  secretary-treasurer  of  the  league. 


chairs  arranged  in  groups  of  four  and 
they  add  a  decorative  touch  to  the  news 
room.  The  metal  furniture  replaces  the 
old  wooden  equipment  that  has  served 
for  many  years.  The  typewriters,  which 
are  the  latest  models,  are  noiseless  and 
specially  constructed  to  withstand  heavy 
duty. 


Court  Gets  Request  on  Criminal 
Charges  Against  Publisher 

(Special  to  Epitor  &  Publisher) 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Nov.  13. — Arguments 
were  heard  recently  by  the  Lackawanna 
County  judges  on  the  request  of  counsel 
for  E.  J.  Lynett,  editor  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  that  the  indictment  charging  him 
with  criminal  libel  be  dismissed.  The 
plaintiff  in  the  case  is  Harold  Scragg, 
former  district  attorney  of  Lackawanna 
county,  who  alleges  an  editorial  in  the 
Times  libeled  him  in  that  it  inferred  he 
had  received  graft  from  the  slot  machine 
racket  which  was  exposed  here  some  time 
ago. 

Coun.sel  for  the  Times  argued  that 
there  were  some  things  in  the  indictment 
that  were  not  brought  out  at  the  alder- 
manic  hearing  and  furthermore  held  the 
editorial  was  privileged.  It  was  added 
that  nowhere  in  the  editorial  was  Mr. 
Scragg’s  name  mentioned.  The  district 
attorney’s  office  defended  the  indictment 
and  said  “a  lie  is  never  privileged.”  The 
court  took  the  papers.  No  decision  is 
looked  for  for  several  weeks  at  least. 


INCREASES  BUDGET 


Continental  Oil  to  Use  Space  in  1,544 
Dailies  in  1931 

D.  J.  Mor.an,  president  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Oil  Company,  Ponca  City,  Okla., 
announces  that  the  oil  company  manage¬ 
ment  has  just  approved  an  .advertising 
budget  for  1931  running  into  seven 
figures. 

The  appropriation  which  will  be  spent 
lr>rgely  in  newspapers,  equals  the  largest 
previous  advertising  budget  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  year  history — that  of  19.30.  when 
the  company  used  space  in  more  th.an 
1,200  newspapers,  in  addition  to  farm 
papers,  magazines  and  national  radio  net¬ 
work  advertising.  This  year  Continental 
will  buv  space  in  1..544  newspapers. 
Tracy,  Locke  and  Dawson  advertising 
agency,  Dallas,  Tex.,  handles  the  Conti¬ 
nental  account. 


McCORMICK  TO  LECTURE 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  deliver  the 
first  lecture  under  the  Paul  Block  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  chair  of  Journ,alism  at 
Vale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  18. 


MOVIE  FIRM  RECANTS 
ATTACK  ON  DAILIES 


Paramount  Advice  to  Use  Billboards 
Instead  Issued  by  Error — Called 
Contrary  to  Company’s  Ad¬ 
vertising  Policy 


.\  recent  Paramount  press  sheet  which 
urged  theater  managers  to  divert  part  of 
their  newspaper  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  to  outdoor  advertising  instead,  is 
repudiated  in  a  letter  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  from  A.  M.  Botsford,  of  the 
Paramount  Publix  Corporation.  The 
press  sheet  was  mentioned  in  Editor  & 
I’l'm.iSHER  for  Nov.  8. 

“This  propaganda  in  the  press  sheet 
was  put  in  by  error,  and  it  should  never 
have  been  run,”  he  writes.  “It  does  not 
represent  the  policy  of  Paramount  Publix 
in  any  particular.'  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  operators  of  Paramount  Publix  thea¬ 
ters  have  for  a  long  time  contended  and 
still  contend  that  the  use  of  paid  news¬ 
paper  space  is  definitely  of  the  most  im- 
IMirtant  value  to  the  selling  of  pictures. 

“Siiecifically.  in  regard  to  the  film 
‘Laughter,’  Publix  Theaters  has  sent  out 
instructions  to  its  managers  pointing  out 
that  ‘l.augbter’  is  the  type  of  attraction 
tiiat  is  highly  responsive  to  good  news- 
jiaper  copy. 

“I  enclose  a  manual  which  Publix  The¬ 
aters  gets  out  on  every  picture  for  the 
assistance  of  its  managers  in  advertising 
pictures.  You  will  see  from  this  manual 
on  ‘Laughter’  that  there  is  no  intention 
to  slight  newspaper  paid  space  in  our 
recommendations  for  advertising  this 
picture.  I  may  say  the  same  thing  is 
true  for  every  picture  that  is  put  on  in 
our  theaters. 

“In  the  manual  on  ‘Uuighter’  you  will 
note  that  21  p.'iges  are  devoted  to  the 
newspaper  copv  and  16  pages  to  all  other 
forms  of  publicity.” 

JEWISH  WEEKLY  EXPANDS 

The  Jneish  Tribune,  a  weekly  publi¬ 
cation  in  English  devoteil  to  Jewish  in¬ 
terests,  published  in  New  York,  begin¬ 
ning  in  Januarv,  will  issue  two  separate 
periodicals.  One  will  be  a  monthly 
feature  magazine  of  national  scope;  the 
other  will  be  a  local  New  York  weekly 
publication.  David  N.  and  M.  Moses- 
sohn,  sons  of  the  founder,  are  respec¬ 
tively  editor  and  publisher.  R.alph  L. 
Kreliman  is  business  manager. 

VARIES  ‘“BUY  NOW”  MOTIF 

The  Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times 
is  running  scattered  half-inch  boxes, 
one  column  width,  throughout  the  pap‘‘'’ 
urging  the  public  to  “Buy  Now.  Text 
of  the  l>oxes  varies  with  such  slogans 
as  “Dollars  Spent  Mean  Factory  Wheels 
Turning.”  “Save  Your  lob  and  Help 
Your  Neighbor  Get  One,”  “Bring 
Prosperity  Back.” 

MICHAEL  J.  KANE 

Michael  1.  Kane,  former  editor,  inib- 
lisher  and  active  civic  worker,  died  at 
bis  home  in  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
Sept.  12.  He  was  .59  years  old.  Mr. 
Kane  became  a  printer  on  the  .Staten 
I. dander  at  an  early  age  and  afterwards 
bought  the  paper.  I.ater  it  became  a 
semi-weekly  and  in  1927  a  daily,  but 
after  18  months  went  into  bankruptcy. 


MARKS  ANNIVERSARY 

The  .Utoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  on  Nov. 
12  marked  its  19th  year  under  the 
present  ownership  of  the  Times-Tribune 
romp;uiv.  The  le.ad  editorial  in  its  issue 
of  that  date  was  signed  by  Henrv  W 
SlKK'maker.  president,  who  is  now  Uniteil 
States  Minister  to  Bulgaria. 

WILLIAM  B.  FORMAN 

William  B.  Forman.  7.5,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Canajoharie  /^.Y.) 
Courier,  one  of  the  oldest  weeklies  m 
New  York  state,  died  Nov.  ll.  He 
started  as  a  job  printer  on  the  Courier. 

WEEKLY  FOR  REMUS,  MICH. 

A  weekly  newspaper  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Remus,  Mich.,  by  D.  A.  Craig, 
of  Ludington. 


MISS  BLOCK  WINS  AGAIN  ARGUES  FOR  DISMISSAL 
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TO  STIMULATE  interest  in  its  edi¬ 
torials,  the  Minneapolis  Journal  is 
tjing  them  up  with  the  news  more  close¬ 
ly.  This  is  done  hy  a  brief  bold-face 
note  inserted  between  head  and  date 
line  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  an 
editorial  on  the  same  subject  “api)cars 
today”  on  i>age  so  and  so. — R. 


Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  is  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  totaling  $.s0  to  Grand  Rapids 
children  under  12  years  of  age  for  the 
best  letter  on  “How  Do  You  Know 
There  Is  a  Santa  Claus?”  The  contest 
ends  Nov.  20. — X. 


A  checkup  by  a  Denver  Post  reporter 
recently  revealed  that  college  girls  have 
devcloiKd  many  unusual  methods  of 
earning  their  way.  One  Colorado  co-ed 
whistles  over  radio,  another  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  nurse  and  works  sev’eral  hours  a 
day  in  a  Denver  hospital.  Two  girls  run 
their  own  beauty  shop,  several  are  typ¬ 
ists,  many  are  waitresses  and  two  girls 
teach  dancing. — E.  M. 


What  do  apartment  dwellers  do  on 
Thanksgiving?  Do  they  stay  home  and 
cook  in  the  two  by  four  kitchen,  go  out 
to  hotels  or  restaurants,  or  to  family 
gatherings?  A  little  research  would  pro¬ 
vide  an  interesting  story. — E.  W.  H. 


Boston  Herald  is  publishing  a  daily 
list  of  construction  jobs  in_  Massachu¬ 
setts,  naming  the  building,  its  location, 
architect,  general  contractor  and  the 
stage  of  development.  Thus  workmen 
can  follow  up  the  need  of  their  particu¬ 
lar  trade  with  ease. — C.  W.  W. 


Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Times  is  run¬ 
ning  a  small  space  in  the  lower  front 
page  corner  with  a  boxed  head,  “Have 
You  Met?”  which  every  day  gives  a 
short  description  of  a  new  _  family  or 
person  who  was  located  in  Corpus 
Christi.— E.  M.  B. 


An  article  by  Kerwin  Tanguay  in  the 
Canton  (O.)  P.veninq  Repository  showed 
that  the  fastest  driving  is  not  done  by 
memlx-rs  of  the  younger  generation  but 
by  men  between  .)0  and  50  years  of  age. 
The  article  was  based  on  observations 
made  during  a  Sunday  drive. — O. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  pre¬ 
senting  a  daily  feature  ent.tled  “Veterans 
in  Your  Service”  telling  of  the  various 
civic  employes  who  have  been  in  public 
service  for  many  years.  Two  pictures 
are  used  to  illustrate  each  article,  one 
showing  the  subject  as  he  or  she  ap¬ 
pears  now  and  the  other  at  his  prime. — 
C.  W. 


A, manufacturer  in  Missouri  to  stimulate 
sluggish  trade  presented  each  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  with  $30  and  stipulated  that  it 
could  not  he  used  to  pay  debts  nor  to 
start  a  new  instalment  account.  What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  presented  with 
$.30  on  such  terms?  The  5<iw  Francisco 
Chronicle  asked  that  question  of  num¬ 
erous  individuals,  including  the  president 
of  a  women’s  club,  a  barber,  an  actress, 
a  doctor  and  an  attorney.  Their  answers 
rrtade  a  good  feature. — Geo.  C.  McNutt. 


What  have  become  of  the  best  sellers  of 
five  or  ten  years  ago?  Are  they  still 
popular?  Ask  your  public  librarian  if 
there  is  still  any  reader  demand  for  these 
books,  and  if  so  which  ones?  Also  some 
of  the  classics.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
made  an  interesting  feature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.— H.  J.  A. 


NAMES  RELIEF  BOARD 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  John  H. 
Fahey,  publisher.  IVorcester  (Mass.) 
Ei'ening  Post,  Mayor  Michael  O’Hara 
of  Worcester  has  named  a  committee  of 
14  industrial  leaders  to  act  in  relieving 
the  unemployment  situation.  Publisher 
Fahey  is  not  a  member  of  the  board. 


BUSINESS  AND  FOOTBALL 


Oklahoma  Editors  to  Enjoy  Both  at 
Stillwater  Meeting 

The  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
Fall  meeting  at  the  Oklahoma  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater, 
Nov.  23,  the  day  after  the  annual  foot¬ 
ball  game  between  the  college  there  and 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 
The  editors  will  assemble  in  (Did  Central 
Hall,  the  oldest'  college  building  in  the 
state.  The  structure  recently  was  rerio- 
vated  and  is  used  by  the  Publications 
and  Journalism  departments. 

The  A.P.  editors  are  carrying  out  a 
plan  to  hold  their  Fall  meetings  either  at 
.Stillwater  or  at  Norman,  depending  upon 
where  the  annual  gridiron  game  is 
played. 

Al)out  fifty  editors  are  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  the  meeting.  While  at  the  college 
the  visitors  will  be  guests  of  A.  and  M. 
and  will  be  tendered  a  luncheon.  Foot¬ 
ball  passes  will  be  supplied.  N.  G.  Hen- 
Ihorne.  executive  editor  of  the  Tulsa 
World,  is  chairman. 


DINE  DAIUES’  EXECUTIVES 

Faculty  members  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  were  hosts  at  dinner  recently  to 
executives  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
newspapers.  The  guests  included  the 
following:  Carl  Jones,  publisher,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Journal;  L.  M.  Harkness,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Journal ;  Thomas  J.  Dillon, 
managing  editor,  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
George  Adams,  editor,  Minneapolis  Star; 
W.  R.  Robertson,  managing  editor,  Star ; 
Roy  Dunlap,  managing  editor,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 


Dollar  Pullers 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  X 
Setid  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


ITH  the  radio  and  furniture  depart- 
ments  of  metropolitan  department 
stores  open  certain  evenings,  and  with 
numerous  other  smaller  stores  open  eve¬ 
nings  before  Christmas,  it  would  pay  res¬ 
taurants  in  the  vicinity  to  use  newspaper 
advertising  space  cooperatively  with  or 
adjacent  to  the  copy  of  the  stores.  “Din¬ 
ner  at  Durgin  Park’s,”  reads  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertisement  in  Boston  news¬ 
papers.  “During  White’s  Furniture  Eve¬ 
nings,  the  famous  Durbin  Park  restau¬ 
rant  on  Hayward  Place  will  serve  a 
s])ccial  $1  R.  H.  White  Company  Furni¬ 
ture  Evening  Dinner.”  —  F.  E.  W. 


Thousands  of  people  in  the  large  cities 
niitst  depend  on  the  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.,  for  their  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Ex¬ 
tra  special  offerings  are  featured  for  this 
occasion.  A  section  entitled  “Where  to 
Get  that  Thanksgiving  Dinner”  would 
attract  many  advertisers. —  C.  E.  P., 
Boston. 


New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal  Courier 
has  a  special  full  page  advertising  feature 
on  big  football  days.  This  consists  of  a 
boxed  lineup  of  the  Yale  team  and  the 
visitors,  surrounded  by  the  advertisements 
of  restaurant  proprietors  and  roadhouse 
managers  giving  recreation  and  refresh¬ 
ment  after  the  game. —  J.  M. 


Sell  photographers  in  your  area  a  series 


of  Christmas  ads  aimed  at  amateur  cam¬ 
eramen.  “Present  your  friends  with  our 
professional  enlargements  of  their  pic¬ 
tures  taken  by  you,”  might  be  the  copy 
keynote.  At  the  same  time,  dealers  in 
photographic  supplies  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  for  their  Christmas  advertising 
to  friends  of  amateur  photogs. —  G.  M.  K. 


Boston  Herald  is  featuring  a  special 
page  or  two  of  apartment  and  apartment 
hotel  advertisements  under  the  new  head¬ 
ing,  “Presenting  for  Your  Inspection 
Greater  Boston’s  Most  Select  List  of 
Distinctive  Apartments  and  Apartment 
Hotels.”  —  P. 


Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press  conducts  a 
cooking  school  and,  once  a  week  for  four 
weeks  thereafter,  publishes  a  page  en¬ 
titled  “Echoes  of  the  Press  (looking 
School.”  The  recipes  from  the  four  days 
of  the  school  are  reproduced  i”  about  2 
columns,  10  in  the  center  of  the  page  and 
the  balance  of  the  space  is  sold  to 
local  merchants  who  participated  in  the 
school. —  K. 


A  local  daily  evening  newspaper  is 
printing  on  its  pages  every  night  a  storv 
called  “Let’s  Go,  Scranton,”  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  get  the  people  of  the  city 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  tlie  entire 
community.  The  writer  has  interviewed 
the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  president  of 
the  Scranton  Electric  Company  and  offi¬ 
cials  of  other  large  concerns  and  has 
gotten  their  opinion  of  what  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  city.  With  the  story 
comes  a  picture  of  the  person  intcr- 
•viewed.  or  the  plant  of  which  the 
person  interviewed  is  an  official.  A  good 
deal  of  interest  is  l>cing  aroused  through 
these  stories. — T.B. 


These  are  the  Famous  Users  of  the 

“HI  A  MT”  matrix 
VJWOO  1  rolling  machink 


Chicago  Daily  News 
(J  machitus) 

Journal,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 
(J  mackines) 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(J  machtnes) 
Globe-Democrat,  St. 

Louis,  Missouri 
Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Press,  Cleveland, Ohio 
Post,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Times- Picayune,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Nichi-Nichi,  Kobe,  Japan 
Record.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Times-Press,  Akron,  O. 
News,  Buffalo,  N  .  Y. 
Citizen,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Ezpressi  l-ondon,  Kng. 
Times,  Hartford.  Conn. 
News,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Tinies-Union,  Rochester, 
New  York 


Dispatch,  Columbus.  O. 
News-Bee,  Tok*do,  Ohio 
Tribune.  Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 
P^agle,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Courier-Express, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Detroit  Daily,  Detroit. 
Mich. 

News,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Northwestern,  Ohskosh, 
Wis. 

Manitoba  Free  Press, 
Winnipeg.  Can. 
Times-Star,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Press-Scimitar. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Journal-Herald, 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Chronicle,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Telegram.  Toronto,  Can. 
News,  ('leveland,  Ohio 


This  heavy  duty  GOSS  “GIANT”  moulds  dry  mats 
faster,  better,  than  direct  pressure  machines,  at  half 
the  investment,  without  damage  to  the  type.  Send  for 
the  folder.  It  tells  ALL  the  facts. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

153$  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  VOEK  CHICAGO  SAN  ERANCISCO 


Editor  &  Publisher  reaches 
the  People  who  Buy 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  staya 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cabl.  Addr...  NENSCO— W.rcMtOT 


FRANK  B.  BERRY  WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 

Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


BERRY- MINGLE  CS:  Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Quatity  Sfeet  Printing  Office  Bquipment 

Flatiron  Bldg.,  175  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


A  Stridly 
Qua  lity 
Product— 

A  Quality  Purchase  it, 
alter  all,  the  Exercise 
of  the  Truest  Economy 


A 


Buy  Now  Through  Classified  Ads 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  .50  per  line 

3  Timas  —  .40  per  Uae 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Caah  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Timea  —  .60  per  line 
Count  aix  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Brokprs 

Newspaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper¬ 
ties.  Personal  aerviee.  Clyde  II.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 

Buy  Now — Buy  Now — If  In  nmrket  for  a  puli- 
llration,  thU  in  my  opinion  U  iiii  opportune  time 
to  huy.  Have  three  exeeptioimlly  good  proper¬ 
ties.  Write  or  wire  for  piirtlenliirs.  J.  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  Now  York. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

Two  ezperisDced,  responaibls  married  men  will 
buy  dally  In  central  West  city,  6.000  to  S.I.OOO. 
Bigbeat  references.  Strictly  confldestlsl.  Prin¬ 
cipals  only.  Warren  Edwards,  308  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Chicago. 

CIRCULATION  _ 

Promotion 

A.  K.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortea  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica.  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonnflde 
aubacrtptlona  (paid  In  full  hy  aubscrllter).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  aurvey. 

Contracti  for  Partlowe  Flan  real  circulation- 
building  campaigns  are  being  filled  aa  rapidly 
at  possible  in  the  order  In  which  Itookings  are 
mide.  Contracts  from  new  clients  are  accepted 
only  after  a  Partlowe  aclentlflc  survey  and 
analysis  of  each  individual  field.  A  letter  or 
collect  wire  for  this  free  analysis  entails  no 
obligations,  but  does  secure  an  Intelligent  and 
frank  recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
otrculatioii-buildlng  drive  would  prove  practical 
and  helpful  at  the  time  to  the  publication. 
Publishers  are  never  urge<l  to  buy  Partlowe 
service.  The  Partlowe  aurvey  and  analysis  la 
genuine.  Every  aubacrlptlon  aecured  In  the 
modem  Partlowe  campaign  la  subject  tc  veri¬ 
fication  by  the  puhllaher.  No  subscription  la 
accepted  unless  paid  In  full  by  the  subscriber. 
Write  or  wire  collect.  The  Charles  Partlowe 
Company,  6th  Floor,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indtinapolts. 

DaPriast’s  “Better  Times"  campaigns  bring 
aew  Ideas  Into  circulation  promotion.  4,0(X)  to 
30.000  subscriptions.  Hudson  De  Priest,  246 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  T. 

The  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Ix>ui8vllle,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Crestors  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 

Blair  k  Austin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
(ireenwlch  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
Salesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
Office  2-1351;  residence  81-9240. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Maps — Charts 

Newt  Mapt  made  In  few  hourH  for  eyndlcates, 
chains  or  IndividualH,  by  former  N.  Y.  Times 
expert.  Business  sun’ey  charts,  auto  tours, 
etc.,  to  order.  Leon  A.  Dickinson,  156  Cherry 
I^ine,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted 

Circulation  Manager,  c«i<erlenced,  wanted  by 
small,  growing,  California  dally.  Write  giving 
details,  A-822,  Editor  it  Puhllaher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  Salesman —Office  or  department  man- 
after.  Good  correspondent.  Well  rounded  exiH'ri* 
ence  in  Kastern  advertisinK  activities.  ('on- 
vinciiif;  record  of  a<*coiiiplishment.  Will  accept 
any  ftonuine  opportunity  to  prove  ability  and 
value  to  piibliHher  or  aftency.  S.  K.  Leith, 
001  West  112th  8t.,  New  Y’ork. 

Advertisinff  BusinoM —Exceptional  all  around 
advortisinf;  man  and  aftftrossive  business  execu¬ 
tive.  I'niisual  background.  Metropolitan  and 
Ninallor  city  experlen<'e.  Unhappy  in  present 
Int'ntion.  Under  forty,  mnrrio<l,  uiniuestionable 
record.  A  filT),  EilUor  A  IMibllsher. 


Advertisinff— 

I  olTer  adv(‘rt  Isiiift  help  that  helps. 

My  aldlity  as  an  advertisiiif;  Halestnan  is 
pntveii.  Have  never  faihsl  to  fflve  satisfartioii 
on  a  worthy  pui>ll(*atfoti.  Very  successful  in 
the  development  of  new  aeeountH.  Have  sub¬ 
stituted.  to  my  credit.  In  every  ot1i<‘e  position 
of  a  imIdiKliinf;  iiouse.  Know  advertisiiif;  in 
every  detail.  Will  start  imHierately  in  any 
work  wliere  opiNirtiiiiity  is  evitlent  in  the  east¬ 
ern  held,  witii  whirl)  I  am  thorouuhly  familiar. 
S.  K.  Igidtli,  (iOl  West  ll2th  St.,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Buy  an  ad 
to  reach 
an  employer 


Advertising  Manager  of  Amerlea's  larf;est  for¬ 
eign  laiiKuaKe  cliaiti  of  dally  m^wspapers.  He«*ks 
('han^e,  prefers  New  York,  Los  Angeles  or 
t’hieafro.  IIif!l)  class.  Kx|NTt  at  getting  dis¬ 
play  ImsiiiesH  over  telephone.  Twenty  years 
with  present  <‘ompiiny;  liO  years  old,  married. 
temiH'rate  haidts  and  a  *'(to-Gettcr*' :  available 
after  Dec.  1st.  Salary  no  oliject.  Write,  phone 
or  wire— M.  E.  Ziicker,  ('olotiial  Hotel,  Uleve- 
tand.  Ohio. 

Advertising  Salesman  who  can  really  soil,  with 
over  2b  years’  experience.  Tills  man  is  really 
an  Idea  man.  who  transforiiis  his  ideas  Into 
advertising  <-op.v.  Age  40;  inarrlwl;  well  edu- 
rnted.  Will  go  anywliere.  Miwlerate  salary 
to  start.  A-M.'lH,  Editor  A  Dulillsher. 

Assistant  to  General  Manager,  now  employed  on 
very  successful  newspaiM'r,  desires  new  connec¬ 
tion.  sStarted  in  <‘oin|>oslng  room,  with  subse¬ 
quent  experience  In  every  braiieh  of  newspaper 
imsiness.  Broad  experience  acquiriHl  on  various 
newspai)erH.  A-817,  Editor  A  IMiblisher. 

Business  Manager  Twelve  .voars  experience  de¬ 
sires  to  tmiko  change  aiMiiil  .laniiary  1st.  Famil¬ 
iar  witl)  advertising,  circnlation  work,  nceoiint' 
Ing.  hiiyiiig  and  general  management.  Always 
sueeessfiil  in  organizing.  A  820,  Editor  A 
I’uiillHher. 

Circulation  Manager —Experleneed.  Will  person¬ 
ally  work  in  field  when  necessary.  Know  l>oy 
promotion,  ('onsider  anything.  A-1  referem’es. 
1212  West  Sixth  Street.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Circulation  Manager,  now  on  national  chain 
daily,  desires  change;  30  .years  old.  n)nrrle<l. 
Economical  producer.  Wonderful  references  as  to 
character,  business  ability,  from  ex-employers. 
Made  four  changes  since  started  20  years  ago 
and  want  this  to  be  last.  Will  actually  relieve 
you  of  your  circulation  responsibilty.  Address 
A‘812,  Editor  A  Diibllsher,  for  full  details. 

Circulation  Manager — Twelve  years  experience, 
thorough  knowledge  of  work  in  all  its  phases, 
('ompetent  to  analyse  any  situation,  map  out 
constructive  program  and  write  attrnetive  and 
forceful  promotion  copy.  Excellent  re<‘ord  con¬ 
cerning  past  performances.  Presently  eniployeil 
but  desire  change.  A-807.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation — Young  man  of  excellent  character, 
habits,  and  18  .vears  circulation  experience  in 
a  most  competitive  Held,  now  eiiiploye<l.  seeks 
change  to  satisfy  ambition  to  better  himself. 
If  you  are  in  nee^  of  a  city  circulator,  country, 
circulator,  or  a  high  type  road  man,  can  qualify 
for  either  position.  I*ast  record  open  for  rigid 
investigation  and  can  furnish  best  of  referetire. 
A-8(M>,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  experienced  (morning, 
evening,  Sunday  field),  desires  immediate  con¬ 
nection.  Qualified  to  take  full  charge  and 
proiluce  results  at  a  minimum  expense.  Have 
had  years  of  practical  experience  as  newspuper 
auditor  and  office  manager,  therefore  circula¬ 
tion  records  will  reflect  true  status.  Age  36. 
married,  family.  Best  of  references.  Ixx'Ote 
anywhere,  preferably  south  and  west.  Any 
inquiries  for  more  Information  as  to  qualifica¬ 
tions  will  he  cheerfully  acknowledged.  A-S04. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  with  successful  record  over 
pcrio<l  of  twelve  years  os  head  of  department 
in  highly  <'Oinp«‘titive  fields,  cities  iiuiidred 
thousand  or  over.  Highest  referem-es.  eharai  ter 
and  aliility.  Thorough  knowledge  of  carrier 
promotion,  office  routine,  and  economical  main¬ 
tenance  of  organization.  A  826,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Circulation  -Home  Delivery  .Manager — Young 
man  thoroughly  experienced  In  every  phase  of 
city  circulation  and  boy  promotion,  desires  con¬ 
nection.  Familiar  with  t)oth  eastern  and  southern 
fields.  A-1  references.  A-820.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situaliong  Wanted 

Circulation  Executive  s  y<‘iirs  with  large  Uhi- 
eago  newspaper  promoting  home  delivery,  coun¬ 
try  dealers  and  mail  suiiseriptions.  with  success¬ 
ful  record  of  accomplishments.  Splendid  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  3.5.  marrie<l.  .Vvailable  Immediatel.v. 
Wire  or  write  J.  B.  Klein,  s5200  Sheridau  Ud., 
('hlcago.  Ill. 

City  Editor  -('an  take  up  duties  instantly  any- 
wliere.  .\dtlress  A-836,  Editor  A  Piililisher. 

Classified  Manager  with  ten  yisirs  of  sueeessfiil 
reeonl  on  two  papers.  B4‘st  references. 
Future  more  iin|K>rtaut  than  salary.  A-828, 
Editor  tS:  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Superintendent  of  excellent 
qualifientions  and  well  re(‘ommende<1.  Is  available 
as  result  of  reient  newspaper  consolidation. 
This  tiiiin  is  thoroughly  acqiinintcsl  with  all 
pliases  of  tiewspaiMT  I’omiHising  rwim  produc¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  afraid  of  work.  If  you  desire 
n  thoroughly  offieient  coiiiiHisIng  rrHUn  stiperin- 
leiident,  address  Editor  A  Piildisher,  Box  A-811. 

Copy  Reader — Twenty  years*  experi<'nce.  rim  and 
slot.  Address  A  833.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk  Man,  reporter.  Aimve  average  ability. 
Twelve  years’  experieiiee.  Married.  Wants 
permanent  hsation.  Nee<l  two  weeks  notiee. 
Prefer  south  or  west.  Best  referenees.  A-8,'10, 
I'd  tor  A  Puldisher. 

Editor — $7.5(K)  man  with  interesting  rcsord  in 
trade  ixiper  field.  Exjierleiiee  Includes  4  years 
on  dailies  and  two  as  printer  and  puldisher. 
Bendy  to  work  in  any  field,  anywliere.  A-82i, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor,  12  years’  ex|H>rienee.  now  employed, 
wants  bigger  Joli  with  more  work,  more  resimii- 
slbllity  and  greater  opiKirtiinities.  Can  organ¬ 
ize.  liandle  stafT,  develop  news,  write  editorials. 
Reliable,  healthy,  sober.  A-8.’ll,  Editor  Jk 
Piihlisiier. 

Editorial— ('ollege  trained,  age  24.  eiiergetie; 
seeks  position  in  city  over  25, (MX),  anywhere, 
reporting,  copy  reading,  desk  work.  Former 
H|>ort8  editor.  Especiall.T  trained  simrts,  desk 
work.  A-810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer.  Punch,  fiuem'.v.  humor,  human 
appeal.  Adilress  A-8.3.5,  Editor  A  Pnldislier. 

Executive 

With  more  than  20  years*  advertising 
iigeney  experieiiee  in  spare  buying  and  offi«'e 
management.  Somewhere  tliere  is  an  opening, 
existing  or  pros|H>etive.  that  siieh  a  man  ean 
tit  Into  and  meet  the  reqiiireineiits  with  satis- 
fai'tion  to  the  organization.  Mislerate  salary. 
W.  W.  11.,  P.  O.  Box  206.  WestwiMKi.  New 


Managing  Editor  Wide,  varied,  siiceessful  ex- 
perieiiee.  Address  A  8.'i7,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business 
A  Little 
Slow? 

Wliy  not  put  on 
some  extra  help  and 
develop  new  sources 
of  revenue? 

For  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  news¬ 
paper  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  a  man  whose 
record  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  recommenda- 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situation*  Wanted 

Newspaper  Woman,  experienced  on  news,  special 
assignments,  Interrlews  and  column  stuff,  seeks 
ooniiectlon.  A  866,  Editor  A  rubllsher. 

Press  Photographer,  seven  years  experience 
New  York  (’Ity:  owns  ei|ul|iinent.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Uefercni'es  lending  newspapers.  A-SIO, 
Editor  &  riihlisher. 

Production  Manager  in  i  liiirge  of  ail  mechnnlcal 
dcpiirtnieiits.  former  composing  room  superlii- 
tmidcnt,  desires  now  .'onnetdion,  Mtslcrn  nggres- 
slve  excutlve  of  vnried  exiw>rlcnce,  which  ex¬ 
tends  he.Tond  ineclianicnl  departments.  A-816. 
Editor  A  I’ulillsher. 

Reporter  -City  and  country  experience.  Address 
A  k.32.  Editor  A  I’uhllsher. 

Reporter --Young,  experienced,  general  reimrt- 
ing.  features,  wants  connection  small  daily  i.r 
large  weekly.  A  S2.'5.  Editor  A  riildlshor. 

Special  Page  Promoter  with  organization  of 
clean  <  iit  sniesmen  enn  handle  additional  work 
now.  Must  he  within  160  mile  radius  of  New 
York.  Finest  references.  Arriinge  interview. 
A-S40,  Editor  A  ruhlislier. 

Telegraph  Editor  -Fifteen  years  city  daily.  Oo 
anywhere.  Address  A-8.t4.  Editor  A  Piihlishcr. 


Classified 

Service 

Editor  & 
Publisher 


MECHANICAL 

Conveyor  Wire 

Conveyor  Wir®,  giinrantfM'd,  high  grade  ’’Hlup 
Isabel.  *  Tsct  UH  quote  you  on  .vour  yearly 
n'quJremeiitH.  K.  J.  FlielpM,  National  Dark, 


Equipment  For  Sale 

Oost  Comet.  Duplex  angle-i>ar,  8-c<diimn  stereo 
cliases.  all  Iron  form  Inides.  ilry  mat  roller  and 
otlier  general  ei|iiipment.  What  can  you  use? 
.loliii  Criffiths  Company,  l.-H)  Nassau  St.,  New 
York. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  tale,  (^mplete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Macbliiery  r*..  480 
Weat  Broadway,  N.  Y.  0. 


Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted— I'si'd  newspaper  conveyor.  Dcscrihe 
fully  and  stale  price.  A-827,  Editor  A  Diih- 
linher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Journalistic  Antiques 

A  Collector  is  in  the  market  for  Journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
liack  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  loumaltsts  of  post  generatiuaa;  old 
pliotographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containg  accounts  of  events 
of  uiiusuni  Interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  pahliah- 
Ing.  l4)ok  through  your  old  letter  files,  eerap- 
IsHiks,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  yon  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  he  moderate,  but 
for  cash  if  accepted).  E-746,  Editor  A 
I'uhllsher. 


Newspaper  File 

New  York  Tribune 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  186.’>:  April  16,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  28,  30,  May  1,  2.  3.  6,  7,  8.  9.  10.  14 

to  28  (inclusive).  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Inclu¬ 
sive).  Must  be  in  good  condition,  untorn  and 
complete.  Editor  A  Duhllaher. 


County  Seat  Daily 

in 

New  York  State 

Population  12,000.  Circulation 
4.500. 

Price  $100,000 — cash  required 
$50,000. 

An  excellent  investment. 

PALMER,  DEWITT  B  PALMER 
350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Dewey,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  cm  the  staff,  in  that  ancient  sop  to  egoism 
Frank  Norris,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  known  as  ‘bellyaching.’  Everything  is 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Robert  M.  L^-  wrong,  from  the  by-lined  sob  sister’s 
Follette,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Alice  adaptation  of  the  murderess’  own  life 
Roosevelt,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Jack  story,  to  the  Page  1  editorial  explaining 
Ivondon,  John  L.  Sullivan,  Maggie  Cline,  why  the  newspaper’s  favorite  candidate 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  “Divine  Right’’  w'as  snowed  under  in  the  election.  If 
Baer,  Nora  Bayes,  Marie  Dressier,  he  is  not  congenitally  opposed  to  almost 
Marshall  Field,  Harry  K.  Thaw,  Evelyn  everything  that  his  newspaper  advocates, 
Nesbit,  Mark  Twain,  Otis  Skinner,  Mar-  he  should  be  fired  forthwith,  for  his 
garet  Anglin,  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Elihu  value  is  lost.  The  wise  editor  knows 
Root,  Chuck  Connors  and  Mrs.  William  this ;  though,  being  wise,  he  never  admits 
Waldorf  Astor.  it. 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

A  SERIOUS  fault  has  developed  in  cockeyed  overproduction,  bank  control 
my  feature  judgment.  Some  weeks  of  industry,  ticker-tape  management  of 
ago  a  gentleman  from  Washington  asked  railroads,  private  power  propaganda  in 
my  opinion  of  a  newspaper  feature  hav-  public  schools  and  the  press,  exaggerated 
ing  as  its  motive  “Spend  10  cents  more  tariff  ideas,  excesses  of  organized  labor 
each  day,  to  help  America  avert  hard  and  industrial  monopoly,  overcapitaliza- 
times !’’  My  caller  was  a  mathematical  tion,  or  dozens  of  other  evidences  of  an 
wag  and  had  figures  to  show  that  an  age  of  ruthless  grabbing  and  hogging,  he 
incrca.sed  expenditure  of  10  cents  per  would  immediately  be  seized  upon  as  a 
day  per  person  would  put  so  many  mil-  disturber  of  the  peace,  an  eccentric 
lions  of  dollars  into  circulation  that  the  freak,  and  run  out  of  the  community, 
depression  of  1930  would  vanish  like  showered  with  epithets,  if  not  bricks.  We 
fog  before  a  sixty-mile  gale.  I  thought  have  worshipped  profit,  and  now  that  a 
the  idea  was  childish,  arguing  that  many  little  bit  of  it  has  deserted  us  we  are  as 
people  could  not  spend  10  cents  more  a  people  shorn  and  chastened  by  mystical 
each  day  l»ecause  they  had  not  the  ten  gods  whose  anger  we  seem  not  to  under- 
eents  per  day  to  spend.  Millions  who  stand, 
had  the  ten  cents  were  also  endowed  by 

God  with  a  sense  of  prudence,  which  Mr.  ADVICE  TO  1 

Oxilidge  advertised  as  thrift,  and  no 

amount  of  projiaganda  would  induce  r~  ^  = 

such  people  to  spend  their  earnings  just  •  ^  _ 

to  get  money  into  circulation.  My  feeling 

was  that  if  people  who  have  more  money  ^ ^  ^ 

than  they  know  what  to  do  with  could  /  - 

be  induced,  by  newspaper  propaganda  or  /  \ 

otherwise,  to  go  to  the  public  parks  on  /  "  \ 

windy  days  and  see  how  high  they  could  j  \ 

toss  yellow-backed  bills,  that  it  might  If  \otrvou« 

be  an  excellent  means  of  increasing  the  / 

nation's  monetary  circulation,  without 

harming  anyone,  but  I  frankly  admitted 

the  scheme  probably  wouldn’t  work.  \ 

However,  the  spend-a-dime  idea  which  ^  \ 

struck  me  as  puerile,  has  since  gone  over  !vV|  \ 

big  in  several  new’spaiiers  and  in  movie  A  4 -I  \  1 

and  radio  projiaganda.  I  appear  to  lie  a  VV  —  / 

poor  guesser.  \'\  ?  V  / 

♦  ♦  ♦  y 

H ETHER  this  will  save  the  coun-  y  A 

”  try,  by  restoring  our  1929  measure  "  ^ 

of  prosperity,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  ■  ,  v 

rather  imagine  the  spend-a-dime  propa-  .  "  j  ^ 

ganda  will  not  make  more  than  a  dozen 

people,  ’twixt  here  and  San  Pedro,  loosen  ^  j 

up  ten  cents  worth.  The  idea  assumes  ^ 

a  “buyers’  strike.”  This  is  nonsense,  at  — 

least  insofar  as  people  who  think  and  f 

act  in  terms  of  ten-cent  pieces  go.  I 

There  are  not  many  wives  and  mothers.  1 

in  ordinary  circumstances,  who  would  k 

not  be  glad  to  spend  a  dime  for  some- 

thing  today  if  the  dime  could  be  parted 

with  and  no  harm  done.  To  the  average  ‘ 

woman  of  the  home  there  are  ten  thous-  U 

and  little  impish  voices  which  continu-  \ 

ally  cry,  “Buy  me — take  me  home — wear  y 

me — eat  me — hang  me  on  the  wall — use  ^  ,  \y  \  '  — 

me  for  comfort — give  me  to  one  of  the  | 

children — buy  me  for  utility  or  for  j 

amusement.”  There  is  no  “strike”  against 

those  little  voices  of  materialistic  desire.  y  ‘  ' 

less  money  to  spend,' or  because  they  fear 

unemployment.  This  evolves  into  the  IHHEB  1' 

vicious  circle  so  well  known  in  economics.  'I  i  ,  ^B 


66  A  LMOST  any  competent  copy  read-  66  JUST  as  he  received  orders  to  ‘boil 
er  could  turn  out  heads  and  stories  J  everything  half’  the  copy  reader  re- 
that  would  positively  sparkle — if  the  edi-  ceives  two  or  three  pages  of  ‘sacred  cow’ 
tor  would  let  him!”,  comments  E.  H.  with  MUST  and  the  editor’s  initials 
Gooding,  copy -desk  chief  of  Buffalo  prominently  marked  thereon.  Thus  con- 
(N.Y.)  News,  in  a  brass-tack  talk  on  sistency  in  journalism.  If  his  remarks 
the  gentle  art  of  making  our  stuff  ready  wax  sulphurous,  it  must  be  remembered 
for  print,  published  recently  in  a  bulle-  that,  after  all,  he  does  not  have  to  meet 
tin  of  the  American  Society  of  News-  the  payroll  or  square  himself  with  a  dis- 
paper  Editors.  He  says  there  are  three  gruntled  but  powerful  friend  of  the 
kinds  of  editors:  (1)  Those  who  newspaper. 

fill  style  books  and  office  walls  with  “The  copy  reader  takes  an  almost 
pronunciamentoes  for  every  possible  fiendish  glee  in  eliminating  everything 
contingency;  (2)  Those  who  have  al-  possible  from  such  stories  as  are  con- 
ways  meant  to  write  a  style-book,  but'  sidered  news  by  what  is  referred  to 
never  got  around  to  it,  thus  letting  copy-  reverently  by  his  superiors  as  the  Front 

Office.  He’d  throw  most  of  it  in  the 
IE  LOVELORN  waste  basket,  thus  making  consiilerably 

more  sjiace  for  details  of  the  latest 

- j  famine  in  northeastern  Manchuria,  but 

j  I  the  editor  has  put  the  Indian  sign  on 


66j  HAVE  known  editors  to  ban  un- 

A  conditionally  our  old  friends 
‘probe,  quash,  bare,  grill’  and  a  few 
other  bromides  which,  though  detested, 
are  the  working  tools  of  our  craft.  No 
longer  expressions  ever  will  fit  in  the 
type  the  editor  selects  to  tell  the  story  in. 

“There  are  rules,  too,  in  some  offices 
against  using  less  than  two  words  in 
any  one  line  of  a  head;  I  even  have 
heard  of  a  rule  against  using  any  word 
containing  more  than  seven  letters.  The 
editor,  of  course,  writes  few  heads. 

“If  the  local  news  staffs  only  would 
learn  to  write  their  stories  so  they  could 
be  ‘slashed’  with  the  facility  with  which 
one  cuts  telegraph  copy,  then  indeed 
would  the  copy  desk  believe  in  the 
millennium.  Usually,  however,  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  the  idea  the  local  story  should 
‘run  pretty  full,’  as  what  the  readers  want 
is  local  news. 


66TJ7E  have  our  grievances,  too,  against 
”  the  press  association  men.  Their 
failure  to  interpret  the  news  in  terms 
understandable  to  the  average  reader 
pains  'us.  \Ve  sometimes  try  to  ‘doctor 
up’  some  of  their  stories,  but  it’s  a  hope¬ 
less  task.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  Big 
Shots’  frequent  airy  references  to  ‘cate- 
gorial  and  globular  tonnage’  in  the  stories 
of  the  recent  London  armament  limita¬ 
tion  conference.  Perhaps  the  readers  un¬ 
derstood  ;  we  hope  so. 

“The  copy  reader  should  have  at  Iwst 
a  working  knowledge  of  everv  conceiva¬ 
ble  subject,  from  irregular  Latin  verbs 
to  obstetrics.  The  editor  expects  it.  .And 
he  sometimes  gets  quite  wroth  at  our  ap¬ 
parent  ignorance  of  some  abstruse  point. 
We  try  to  make  the  ‘stories’  understand¬ 
able  to  the  man  in  the  street;  the  Bms 
sometimes  gets  to  dwelling  on  Olympian 
heights,  and  expects  us  to  use  terminol- 
ogj’  accustomed  only  to  the  circle  graced 
by  our  best  Ph.D.’s. 

“Still,  we  get  on.  Upon  rare  occasions 
even  the  copy  desk  will  admit  that  The 
Boss  knows  SOMETHING  about  news¬ 
paper  work.  From  such  a  source,  high 
compliment  indeed.” 


JJOW  narrowly  and  absurdly  most  of 
us  view  these  huge  problems  in 
economics !  The  underlying  causes  of 
the  depression  of  1930  are  sensed  by 
only  a  few,  perhaps  not  five  per  cent  of 
the  people.  The  overshadowing  fact,  of 
course,  is  that  industry  and  the  system 
of  finance  have  been  out  of  hand  for 
years,  running  amuck.  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes,  the  famed  educator,  calls  this 
post-war  spree  “economic  anarchy.”  It 
is  individualism  gone  mad  and  indecently 
corrupt.  In  the  pursuit  of  quick,  un¬ 
earned  wealth,  the  national  ideal,  very 
few  of  the  old  American  pillars  have 
been  allowed  to  stand.  The  Big  Boys, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  Big  Shots,  have 
had  their  sweet  will  in  almost  every¬ 
thing  for  some  15  years.  Government, 
acting  for  the  common  welfare,  has  had 
little  to  say.  Control,  regulation,  ra¬ 
tional  economics  fitted  to  human  service, 
whenever  proposed  have  been  spat  upon 
and  ground  into  the  dust.  If  a  man  were 
audacious  enough  to  raise  his  voice 
against  any  of  the  prevailing  evils,  such 
as  crazy  inflation,  headlong  speculation. 


Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  J.  Alan  Klein 

lyj ARK  SULLIVAN  has  published  the  readers  stumble  their  way  along ;  (3) 
third  volume  of  his  “Our  Times”  Those  who  lay  down  a  few  sensible  rules 
history,  and  it  deals  with  the  events  and  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  leaving  the 
characters  of  the  era  just  preceding  the  minutiae  to  the  copy-reader’s  common 
World  War.  Most  middle-aged  news-  sense.  Mr.  Gooding  prefers  the  latter 
papermen  remember  that  stage  of  na-  type  of  editor  and  savs  he  gets  the  best 
tional  life  with  relish.  Perhaps  it  was  co-operation  from  desk  and  staff, 
because  I  was  intimately  in  the  thick  of 
so  many  stories  in  that  time  that  it 
seems  a  golden  age  to  me.  Doubtless 
the  reporters  of  today  regard  this  as  the 
best  of  all  possible  eras,  but  from  Mr. 

Sullivan’s  brok  I  am  going  to  mention 
a  few  names  and  ask  if  they  suggest 
that  the  current  brand  of  romance  in 
public  life  and  news- writing  is  more 
liighly  flavored  than  that  of  the  previous 
generation :  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Admiral 


^HE  following  display  notice,  indicaF 
ing  a  sound  appreciation  of  advertis¬ 
ing  among  the  Chinese,  recently  appeared 
in  the  Central  Chinese  Past,  published 
at  Hankow :  _ 

“Our  Telephone  Directory  for  1930, 
both  Oiinese  and  English,  is  ready  to  b* 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Gooding  wrote  of  put  out  for  printing;  and  the  telephooe| 
the  copy-reading  business:  “The  poles  in  our  possession  are  also  all  to  bt; 
copy  reader  worth  his  salt  is  the  most  painted.  Those  who  desire  to  undertate 
cantankerous  and  suspicious  member  of  these  works  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privr 
a  profession  noted  for  its  cynicism.  He  lege  of  advertising  in  the  Directory; 
must  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  ex-  the  condition  that  no  charges  be  giv* 
cess  verbiage,  propaganda,  libel,  distor-  for  printing  and  painting.  For  full  pa^' 
tion  of  facts  and  plain,  unadorned  ig-  ticulars,  apply  to 

norance.  He  trusts  nobody.  “Chinese  Government  Telephone  A(r 

“He  indulges,  more  than  anyone  else  ministration,  Hankow.” 


